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V R R E D E. 



A.US dem unermessHch reichen Schatze des Eng- 
Jischen Dramas ist den Deutschen vorzugsweise Alles, 
was Shakspere's grossen Namen, wenn auch nur mit 
Unrecht, an der Stirne tragt, in Uebersetzung und kri- 
tischer Besprechung zugefuhrt worden. Jenes lebendige 
Interesse eingeliender Betrachtung, welches sich bei uns 
den achten Werken des grossen Dichters so unermiid- 
lich und vielseitig zuwendet, hat sich dann auch an die 
Schauspiele geheftet, denen eine friihe, aber unsichere 
Ueberlieferung, eine falschende Buchhandlernotiz, oder 
die Meinung und Grille eines spateren Literarhisto- 
rikers Shakspere'schen Ursprung zuschreiben mochte. 
Eine ganze, ziemlich lange Reihe solcher Dramen hat 
Tieck in drei verschiedenen Werken (Alt-Englisches 
Theater. 2 Bande. 1811. — Skakspeare's Vorschule. 
2 Bande. 1823 u. 1829. — Vier Schauspiele von Shak- 
speare. 1. Band. 1836.) in deutscher Uebersetzung her- 
ausgegeben und mit Bezugnahnic auf die Autorschaft 
des Dichters in ausfiilirlichen Vorredcn naher besprochen.' 
Auch andere deutsche Kritiker — ich nenne nur 
A. W. V. Schlegel, Ulrici, Gervinus — lenktenin 
ihren Vorlesungen oder Schriften uber Shakspere die 
Aufinerksamkeit ihrer Landsleute auf jene Schauspiele 
hin, und so wenig die Resultate ihrer Uivt^^xvcissHv^^XN. 



VI VORREDE. 

iiber die anonymen Verfasser dcrselben auch iiberein- 
stimmen mogen, so bleiben die Dramen selbst, mag sie 
geschrieben haben, wer da will, und mag der asthe- 
tische Werth der einzelnen auch noch so verschieden 
sein, doch sammt und sonders einer nicht bloss fliicb- 
tigen Notiznabme schon deshalb wurdig, weil sie, mit 
grosserer oder geringerer "VVahrseheinlichkeit, iiberbaupt 
einmal mit Shakspere in Verbindung gebracbt word en sind. 
Da mag es denn wolil aufFallend erscheinen, dass 
in Deutschland Ton diesen vielbesprochenen Pseudo- 
Shakspere'schcn Arbeiten zwar Uebersetzungen und Ab- 
handlungen vorhanden, die Originale indess, auf deren 
Kenntniss doch vorzugsweise jede literarische und kri- 
tische Erorterung beruhen muss , so ausserst selten sind. 
Indess wird diese Ei-scheinung weniger auffallend , wenn 
wir sehen, dass selbst in England diese Dramen zwei- 
felhaften Ursprungs bei Weitem nicht die Verbreitung 
gefunden haben , die ihnen zukommt , und in dieser Hin- 
eicht von jeher nicht nur, wie leicht erklarlich, gegen 
Shakspere's iichte Werke, sondern auch fast gegen die 
ganze dramatische Literatur, so weit sie sich gedruckt 
erhalten hat, zuruckstehen mussten. Wahrend die 
Werke der namhaften Zeitgenossen Shakspere's in wie- 
derholten und verbesserten Ausgaben immer erneuert 
dem Englischen Publikum dargeboten werden, fehlen 
in den umfangreichen Sammlungen alterer Schauspielc, 
z. B. in der zwolfbandigen von Dodsley, in deren sechs- 
bandiger Fortsetzung {Old Plays und Old Plays Con- 
tinued)j in der dreibandigen von Hawkins u. A. grosstcn- 
theils alle diejenigen, welche als Shakspere^sche oder 
Pseudo - Shakspere'sche vor alien andern bekannt zu 
werden verdienten. Von sieben solchen Dramen , welche, 
als unserm Dichter zugeschrieben , die dritte Folioaus- 
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gabe vom Jahre 1663 den achten Dramen Shakspere^s 
beig^fiigt iind die vierte vom Jahre 1685 beibehalten hat, 
wusste nur Eines, namlich Pericles Prince of Tyre, in 
den spateren Ausgaben seinen Platz zu behaupten; die 
iibrigen sechs, namlich Locrine, Sir John Oldoastle, 
The Life and Death of Thomas Lord Cromwell, The 
London Prodigal, The Pwriian, A Yorkshire Tragedy 
geriethen bald in eine unverdiente Vergessenheit, welcher 
die von Mai one in seinen SuppleTnents im Jahre 1778 
versEnstaltete Ausgabe — sein erster und wenig verbrei- 
teter Versuch als Herausgeber und Commentator Shak- 
spere's — sie kaum imd nnr voriibergehend zu entreissen 
vermochte. Zwar hat neuerdings auch Hazlitt seiner 
Ausgabe Shakspere's auch diese sieben doubtful plays, 
wie sie bei den Englandem heissen, einverleibt, aber 
die iibrigen Dramen derselben Kategorie, die uns, in 
deutscher Uebersetzung wenigstens, aus Tieck's oben 
erwahnten Biichern zuganglich geworden, existiren in 
England selbst, wo sie aus dem Buchhandel ganz ver- 
schwunden, nur in einzelnen und seltenen Exemplaren, 
die wohl als Eigenthum der Bibliophilen oder der Biblio- 
theken vorhanden, keinesweges aber im Bereiche des 
gebiliieten, grosseren Publikums liegen, das in weiten 
Kreisen eine lebendige Theilnahme an der dramatischen 
Bliithezeit des Vaterlandes hegt. 

Unter solchen Umstanden ist der Versuch, zunachst 
die selteneren und poetisch interessanten Pseudo-Shak- 
spere'schen Dramen in der Urschrift bekannter zu machen, 
vielleicht selbst fiir Deutschland, wo die Uebersetzimgen 
ja den Originalen bereits den Weg gebahnt haben, 
kein allzu gewagter. Wir erofihcn die Reihe mit einem 
Werke, das Tieck in seinen ^Vier Schauspielen von 
Shakspeare*^ imter dem Namcn ^Konig ^Axj^a.^^^ ^^^ 
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Dritte^ iibersetzt und das auch Ulrici in seinem W 
iiber iinseren Dichter demselben unbedenklich z 
schrieben hat. Das Drama erschien zuerst im J 
1596 unter folgendem Titel: 

The Raigne of King Edward the third: As it 
hin sundrie times plaied about the Citie of 
don. London, Printed for Outkhert B\ 
1596. Die Ausgabe ist in Quarto. 
Eine zweite Auflage erschien im Jahre 159 
demselben Verlage. Nach Eintragungen in die Reg 
der Buchhandlergilde scheint das Drama auch in 
Jahren 1609, 1617 und 1625 neu aufgelegt zu 
Der Erste, welcher die allgemeine Aufinerksamkei 
dasselbe als auf ein muthmasslich Shakspere'sches T 
zulenken suchte, war Cap ell der es im Jahre 17( 
einem Bande, betitelt: Prolusions^ or Select Pieces of 
cient Poetry als ,jA play thought to be rorit by 8) 
speare^ herausgab. Er bemerkt dazu in der Von 
That it was indeed written by Shakespeare, it cann 
said with candour that there is any external eviden 
all: something of proof arises from resemblance bet 
the style of his earlier performances and the work in 
stion; and a more conclusive one yet from consider 
of the tim£ it appeared in, in which there was no h 
writer eqadl to such a play : the fable of it too is i 
from the same books which that author is known to 
foUxmed in some other plays, to tait, Holinshed's ( 
nicle and a book of novels called The Palace of Plea 
But, after all, it must be confessed that its bein 
work must be conjecture only, and matter of opr* 
and the reader must form one of his own, guide 
what is now before him, and by what he shall meet 
in perusal of the play itself 
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In diesen Worten hat Cap ell das SachverhSltniss, 
wenn auch nicht erschopfend, doch richtig dargestellt. 
Shakspere^s Autorschaft wird durch kein ausseres Zeug- 
niss bewiesen: die alien Ausgaben von Edward III, 
nennen seinen Namen nicht auf dem Titelblatt, wie dieser 
Name freilich auch auf manchem Titelblatt zu den alten 
Ausgaben unzweifelhaft achter Shakspere^scher Dramen 
fehlty und umgekehrt auf anderen Dramen, die unseim 
Dichter entschieden abgesprochen werden miissen , in be- 
trugerischer Absicht ang^eben ist. Cap ell's zweites 
Argument ist die Aehnlichkeit des Styls zwischen achten 
Werken Skakspere's und diesem Drama, imd diese Aehn- 
hchkeit besteht allerdings in einem hSheren Grade und 
weiterem Umfange, als sie sich zwischen jenen und irgend 
cinem anderen Werke gleichzeitiger Dichter nachwdsen 
lasst Best^nde sie nur, wie Cap ell annimmt, mit den- 
jenigen Dramen Shakspere's, welche vor 1595, dem Jahre, 
in welchem Edward III. in die Buchhandlerregister ein- 
getragen wurde, erschienen sind, so ware immerhin an 
eine, wenn auch ausserst vollendete und von keinom 
bekannten Dichter der Zeit in gleichem Masse erreichte 
Nachahmung zu denken, aber die theilweise Selbststan- 
digkeit des Dichters von Edward III. imd damit die 
Bedeutung des Werkes wird dadurch gewahrt, dass 
auch mit den spateren Werken Shakspere's, die unzwei- 
felhaft nach Edward III. geschrieben sind, dieselbe 
Uebereinstimmung im Styl, Phraseologie und Metapher 
sich jedem mit Shakspere vertrauten Leser gleichsam 
von selbst aufdrangt. Zwischen Shakspere's sammtlichen 
historischen Dramen (mit Ausnahme des spatern King 
Henry VIIL) einerseits, und Edward III. andrerseits, 
herrscht in diesen formellen Eigcnthiimllchkeiten eine Ver- 
wandtschafk, deren Rathsel durch die Hy^o\Jafta^ NCi\s. otsk^ 
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Nachalimung des grossen Dichters von Seiten des ano- 
nymen nicht zu losen ist. Auch darin unterscheidet sich 
Edward IIL von fast jedem andem Drama der Zeit, 
das8 wie im Jahre 1595 kein andrer bekannter Dichter 
so ganz und gar an die Shakspere'sche Form, mit Ver- 
leugnung seiner eigenen bei jedem Zeitgenossen sonst so 
scharf hervortretenden Art, sich eng anschloss, auch 
damals, wie Cap ell richtig bemerkt, kein andrer be- 
kannter Dichter einem solchen Drama gewachsen vrar. 
Injener Periode des Englischen Dramas, bis zum Jahre 
1595, findet sich die Masshaltung des Ausdruckes, die 
Anmuth der Sprache, die Verstandlichkeit der Charak- 
teristik, die wir in Edward IIL anzuerkennen haben, 
ausser bei ihm eben nur bei Shakspere, und sonst bei 
keinem Dichter jener Zeit 

Und doch eben so entschieden, wie die angege- 
b^ien Aeusserlichkeiten in Edward IIL auf Shakspere, 
wenn auch nicht auf den ganz en Shakspere, hinweisen, 
eben so entschieden spricht gegen dessen Autorschaft 
die Anlage des Dramas, das nicht, wie jedes Shak- 
spere'sche, eine Einheit bildet, sondem in zwei unkiinst- 
lerisch ohne innern Zusammenhang an einander gereihte 
Theile zerfallt. Die beiden ersten Akte sind auf eine 
Novelle in Painters Palace of Pleasure gegriindet, und 
zeigenims in ihrer Handlung eine Liebesgeschichte, in 
ihrem Helden einen Romanhelden , der nur dadurch mit 
dem zweiten Theile, den drei letzten Akten, die Verbin- 
dung bildet, dass er ebenfalls darin auftritt, aber in ganz 
verSnderter Gestalt, als Feldherr und Konig, wie die 
Quelle des Dichters fur diese zweite Halfte des Dramas, 
Holinshed's Chronik nach Froissart's Darstellung 
ihn schildert. Jeder von beiden Theilen ist mit Geschick 
als ein fiir sich abgeschlossenes Ganze behandelt, aber 
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lieiaer passt zum andern; und die Zusammenfiigung der 
beideiiy zu g^enseitiger Beeinti^chtigung, geschieht in 
einerWeise, welche der Shakspere'schen, selbst in ihrer 
friiliesten Periode, schnurstracks zuwiderlauft. Dieser 
Mangel an kiinstlerischer Umbildung des yorliegenden 
halb novellistisclien und halb historischen StoflFes zu 
einem oiganischen Ganzen macht die von Cap ell, 
Tieck und Ulrici yermuthete Autorschaft unseres 
Dichters mehr als zweifelhaii, und wenn es schwierig 
erscheint, auf einen andern Yerfasser des Dramas zu 
schliessen, als Shakspere, so ist es nicht weniger schi?ie- 
rig, Shakspere fiir den Verfasser zu halten. Wir kSnnen 
in solcher iTngewissheit nur auf den Schluss der oben 
angefuhrten Worte CapelTs zuriickkommen. 

Cap ell bat zu seiner Ausgabe in den Prolusions 
die beiden altesten Quartausgaben von 1596 und 1599 
eolladonirtf'und die iibrigens nur wenig unter einander 
abweichenden Varianten, so weit er sie nicht in den 
Text aufhahm , genau angegeben. Auf Cap ell's Col- 
lation ist auch meine Ausgabe gegriindet, doch so, dass 
ich manche von ihm aus dem Text in die Noten yer- 
-wiesene Lesart der ersten oder der zweiten Quarto wie- 
der restituirte, manche andere, die einer Conjectur 
meines Vorgangers, vdemir schien, mit Unrecht, hatte 
weichen mussen, wieder in den Text aufnahm. Auch 
einige eigne Conjecturen habe ich mir nicht ersparen 
konnen, wo die alten Lesarten mir nicht geniigten. In- 
dess sind alle diese Abweichungen und Aenderungen 
meistens so geringfligiger Natur, dass ich schliesslich 
nur die bedeutenderen anzufiihren brauche, diejenigen 
namentlich, wo ich nicht nur von Cap ell, sondem 
auch yon der ersten und zweiten Quarto abgegangen 
bin. 
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A. 3. Sc. 1. [p. 43. J We lively picturd; how the 
<me for fame. — So die Qs.; C. liest Were. 

A. 3. Sc. 2. [p. 44.] When enemy and destruction 
w 80 nigh. — So die Qs.; C. emry. 

A. 3. Sc. 5. [p. 56.] To season his courage with 
Aose grievoics thoughts. — So die Qs. ; C. andert ohne 
Grund: To season his green courage with those thoughts. 

A. 4. Sc. 1. [p. 60.] This once I mean to try a 
Frenchman's faith. — So die Qs. ; C liest Thus, once, 

A. 4. Sc. 2. [p. 62.] And Edward^s sword mtist 
flesh itsdf in such. — Die Qs. u. C. lesen fresh. 

A. 4. Sc. 4. [p. 67.] Cholcd ujp those French moths 
and dissever d them. — C. u. die Qs. mouths. 

Ibid. [p. 68.] These quarters, squadrons, and 
^lese regiments. — So die Qs.; C. liest quarter d squa- 



Ibid. [p. 70.] Now, Audley, sound those silver 
strings of thine. — C. u. die Qs. haben unngs. 

A. 4. Sc. 5. [p. 72.] The leaves move not, the 
Vfood is husKd and stUl. — So die Qs.; C. liest world. 

A. 5. [p. 82.] But I required the chiefest citizens. 
— So die Qs.; — C. rejuire. 
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Ibid. [p. 83.] Or may our portion he ivith dan 
fiends. — C. u. die Qs. haben /ne^tcfo. 

Ibid. [p. 86.] The pillars of his herse shall he 
their hones. — C. u. die Qs. haben his hones, 
in der nachsten Zeile city ashes fiir cities ashes. 
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, AN HISTOKICAL PLAY. 

f 



Persons represented. 



Edward HI., King of England: 

Edwaed , Prince of Wales , his Son. 

Earl of Warwick ; Earl of Derby ; Earl of Salisbu 

Lord Audley; Lord Percy; Lodowick, Edward's 

Sir William Mountague; Sir John Copland; [fi 

Two Esquires, and a Herald, English. 

Robert, stiling himself Earl, of Artois; 

Earl of Montfort; and Gobin de Grey. 

John, King of France: 

Charles, and Philip, his Sons. 

Duke of LoRRAiN. — Villiers, a French Lord. 

King of Bohemia, and; ^., 

A Polish Captain, j Aids to King John. 

Two Citizens of Calais. 

A Captain, and a poor Inhabitant, of the same. 

Another Captain; a Mariner; 

Three Heralds; and four other Frenchmen. 

David, King of Scotland. 

Earl Douglas; and two Messengers, Scotch. 

Philippa, Edward's Queen. 
Countess of Salisbury. 
A French Woman. 

Lords, and divers other Attendants; 
Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, &c. 

Scene, dispers'd; in England, Flanders, and Frf 
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A C T I. 

SCENE L 
London. A Room of State in the Palace. Flourish. 
Enter King Edward, attended; Prixce of Wales, 
Warwick, Derby, Audley, Artois, and Others. 

Edw. Robert of Artois, banished though thou be 
From France, thy native country, yet with us 
Thou shalt retain as great a signiory; 
For we create thee Earl of Richmond here. 
And now go forwards with our pedigree; 
Who next succeeded Philip le beau? 

Art. Three sons of his; which all, successively, 
Did sit upon their father's regal throne; 
Yet dy'd, and left no issue of their loins. 

Edw. But was my mother sister unto those? 
Art, She was, my lord; and only Isabelle 
Was all the daughters that this Philip had: 
Whom afterward your father took to wife; 
And, from the fragrant garden of her womb, 
Your gracious self, the flower of Europe's hope. 
Derived is inheritor to France. 

\* 
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But note the rancour of rebellious minds. 

When thus the linage of le beau was out, 

The French obscured your mother's priviledge; 

And, though she were the next of blood, proclaimed 

John, of the house of Valois, now their king; 

The reason was. They say, the realm of France, 

Replete with princes of great parentage, 

Ought not admit a governor to rule. 

Except he be descended of the male; 

And that's the special ground of their contempt, 

Wherewith they study to exclude your grace: 

But they shall find that forged ground of theirs 

To be but dusty heaps of brittle sand. 

Perhaps, it will be thought a heinous thing, 

That I, a Frenchman, should discover this: 

But heaven I call to record of my vows; 

It is not hate, nor any private wrong. 

But love unto my country, and the right. 

Provokes my tongue thus lavish in report: 

You are the lineal watchman of our peace, 

And John of Valois indirectly climbs: 

What then should subjects, but embrace their king? 

And wherein may our duty more be seen, 

Than, striving to rebate a tyrant's pride, 

Place the true shepherd of our comifion- wealth? 

Edw, This counsel, Artois, like to fruitful show( 
Hath added growth unto my dignity: 
And, by the fiery vigour of thy words, 
Hot courage is engender'd in my breast. 
Which heretofore was rak'd in ignorance; 
But now doth mount with golden wings of fame. 
And will approve fair Isabelle's descent 
Able to yoke their stubborn necks with steel 
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That spurn against my sovereignty in France. — 

IComet within. 
A messenger? — Lord Audley, know from whence. 

[Exit Audley, and returns, 

Aud. The duke of Lorrain, having crossed the seas, 

Intreats he may have conference with your highness. 

Edw. Admit him, lords , that we may hear the news. — 

[Exeunt Lords* King takes his State, 

Re-enter Lords; with Lorrain, attended. 

Say, duke of Lorrain, wherefore art thou comeV 

Lor. The most renowned prince , king John of France, 

Doth greet thee, Edward: and by me commands, 

That, for so much as by his liberal gift 

The Guyenne dukedom is entaiFd to thee, 

Thou do him lowly homage for the same: 

And, for that purpose, here I summon thee 

Repair to France within these forty days. 

That there, according as the custom is, 

Thou may'st be sworn true liege -man to the king; 

Or, else, thy title in that province dies, 

\nd he himself will repossess the place. 

Edw. See, how occasion laughs me in the face I 
^0 sooner minded to prepare for France, 
3ut, straight, I am invited; nay, with threats, 
Jpon a penalty, enjoin'd to come: 
Twere but a foolish part, to say him nay. — 
!i0rrain, return this answer to thy lord: 

mean to visit him, as he requests; 
Jut how? not servilely dispos'd to bend; 
Jut like a conqueror, to make him bow: 
lis lame unpolished shifts are come to light; 
ind truth hath puU'd the vizard from hiB iost^y 
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That set a gloss upon his arrogance. 
Dare he command a fealty in me? 
Tell him, the crown, that he usurps, is mine; 
And where he sets his foot, he ought to kneel: 
*Ti8 not a petty dukedom that I claim. 
But all the whole dominions of the realm; 
Which if with grudging he refuse to yield, 
I'll take away those borrowed plumes of his. 
And send him naked to the wilderness. 

Lor, Then, Edward, here, in sight of all thy lords, 
I do pronounce defiance to thy face. 

Pri, Defiance, Frenchman? we rebound it back. 
Even to the bottom of thy master's throat: 
And, — be it spoke with reverence of the king 
My gracious father, and these other lords, — 
I hold thy message but as scurrilous; 
And him, that sent thee, like the lazy drone. 
Crept up by stealth unto the eagle's nest; 
From whence we'll shake him with so rough a storm. 
As others shall be warned by his harm. 

War. Bid him leave off the lion's case he wears; 
Lest, meeting 'with the lion in the field. 
He chance to tear him piece -meal for his pride. 

Art, The soundest counsel I can give his grace. 
Is, to surrender ere he be constrain'd: 
A voluntary mischief hath less scorn. 
Than when reproach with violence is bom. 

Lor. Degenerate traitor, viper to the place 
Where thou wast foster'd in thine infancy, 

IPravring kia sword 
Bear'st thou a part in this conspiracy? 

Edw. Lorrain, behold the sharpness of this steel: 

[Dramng his 
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Fervent desire, that sits against my heart, 
Is far more thorny -prickiDg than this blade; 
That, with the nightingale, I shall be scar'd, 
^s oft as I dispose myself to rest, 
Dntil my colours be displayed in France: 
rhis is thy final answer; so be gone. 

Lor. If is not that, nor any English brave, 
Afflicts me so, as doth his poisoned view; 
That is most false , should most of all be true. 

[Exeunt Lorrain, and Train. 

Edw. Now, lords, our fleeting bark is under sail: 
3ur gage is thrown; and war is soon begun, 
hi not so quickly brought unto an end. — 

Enter Sir William Mountague. 

lut wherefore comes sir William Mountague? 
[ow stands the league between the Scot and us? 

Mou. Crack'd and dissevered, my renowned lord, 
he treacherous king no sooner was informed 
f your withdrawing of our, army back , 
at straight, forgetting of his former oath, 
e made invasion on the bordering towns: 
Brwick is won; Newcastle spoiPd and lost; 
nd now the tyrant hath begirt with siege 
lie castle of Roxborough, where enclosed 
lie countess Salisbury is like to perish. 

Edw. That is thy daughter, Warwick, is it not; 
liose husband hath in Bretagne served so long, 
bout the planting of lord Montfort there? 

War. It is, my lord. 

Edw. Ignoble David! hast thou none to grieve. 
It silly ladies, with thy threafning arms? 
at I will make you shrink your snaily hoin^. — 
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First, therefore, Audley, this shall be thy chaxge; 

Go levy footmen for our wars in France: — 

And, Ned, take muster of our men at arms: 

In every shire elect a several band; 

Let them be soldiers of a lusty spirit. 

Such as dread nothing but dishonour's blot: 

Be wary therefore; since we do commence 

A famous war, and with so mighty a nation. — 

Derby, be thou embassador for us 

Unto our father-in-law, the earl of Hainault: 

Make him acquainted with our enterprize; 

And likewise will him, with our own allies, 

That are in Flanders, to solicit too 

The emperor of Almaigne in our name. — 

Myself, whilst you are jointly thus employed. 

Will, with these forces that I have at hand, 

March, and once more repulse the trait'rous Scots. 

But, sirs, be resolute; we shall have wars 

On every side: — and, Ned, thou must begin 

Now to forget thy study and thy books, 

And ure thy shoulders to an armour's weight. 

PrL As cheerful sounding to my youthful spleen 
This tumult is of war's encreasing broils, 
As, at the coronation of a king. 
The joyful clamours of the people are. 
When, ave, Caesar 1 they pronounce aloud; 
Within this school of honour I shall learn. 
Either to sacrifice my foes to death. 
Or in a rightful quarrel spend my breath. 
Then cheerfully forward, each a several way; 
In great affairs 'tis naught to use delay. \Exeun 
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SCENE n. 
Roxbo rough. Before the Castle. 
Enter Countess of Salisbury , and certain of lier 
People, upon the walls, 

Cou. Alas, how much in vain my poor eyes gaze 
For succour that my sovereign should send! 
Ah^ cousin Mountague, I fear, thou wanfst 
The lively spirit, sharply to solicit 
With vehement suit the king in my behalf: 
Thou dost not tell him, what a grief it is 
To be the scornful captive to a Scot; 
Either to be woo*d with broad untuned oaths, 
Or forc'd by rough insulting barbarism: 
Thou dost not tell him, if he here prevail. 
How much they will deride us in the north; 
And, in their vile, uncivil, skipping jigs. 
Bray forth their conquest, and our overthrow, 
Even in the barren, bleak, and fruitless air. 

Enter King David, awci Forces; with Douglas, 
LoERAiN, and Others. 

1 must withdraw; the everlasting foe 
Comes to the wall: TU closely step aside. 
And list their babble, blunt, and full of pride. 

\RetiHng behind the works. 
Dav. My lord of Lorrain, to our brother of France 
Commend us, as the man in Christendom 
Whom we most reverence, and entirely love. 
Touching your embassage, return, and say, 
That we with England will not enter parly. 
Nor never make fair weather^ or take truce -^ 
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But bum their neighbour towns, and so persist 
With eager roads beyond their city York. 
And never shall our bonny riders rest; 
Nor rusting canker have the time to eat 
Their light -bom snaffles, nor their nimble spurs; 
Nor lay aside their jacks of gymold mail; 
Nor hang their staves of grained Scottish ash, 
In peaceful wise, upon their city walls; 
Nor from their button'd tawny leathem belts 
Dismiss their biting whinyards, — *till your king 
Cry out, Enough; spare England now for pity. 
Farewel: and tell him, that you leave us here 
Before this castle; say, you came from us 
Even when we had that yielded to our hands. 

Lor, I take my leave; and fairly will return 
Your acceptable greeting to my king. 

\Exit LOERAIN. 

Dav, Now, Douglas, to our former task again. 
For the division of this certain spoil. 

Dou. My liege, I crave the lady, and no more. 

Dav, Nay, soft ye, sir, first I must make my choice; 
And first I do bespeak her for myself. 

Dou. Why then, my liege, let me enjoy her jewels. 

Dav. Those are her own, still liable to her. 
And, who inherits her, hath those withal. 

Enter A Messenger hastily, 

Mes. My liege, as we were pricking on the hills, 
To fetch in booty, marching hitherward 
We might descry a mighty host of men: 
The sun, reflecting on the armour, shewed 
A field of plate, a wood of pikes advance ; 
Bethink your highness speedUy herein: 
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An easy march within four hours will bring 
The hindmost rank unto this place , my liege. 

Dav. Dislodge , dislodge , it is the king of England. 

Dou. Jemmy my man, saddle my bonny black. 

Dav. Meanest thou to fight, Douglas? we are too 

weak. 

Dou. I know it well, my liege > and therefore flee. 

Cou. My lords of Scotland, will ye stay and drink? 
[Eising from her concealment. 

Dav. She mocks at us ; Douglas , I can*t endure it 

Cou. Say, good my lord, which is he, must have the 

lady; 
And which , her jewels ? I am sure , my lords , 
Ye will not hence, 'till you have shar'd the spoils. 

Dav. She heard the messenger, and heard our talk; 
And now that comfort makes her scorn at us. 

£nter Another Messenger. 

Mes. Arm, my good lord; 0, we are all surpriz'dl 

Cou. After the French embassador, my liege. 
And tell him, that you dare not ride to York; 
Excuse it, that yoar bonny horse is lame. 

Dav. She heard that too; Intolerable grief 1 — 
Woman, farewel: Although I do not stay, — 

[Alarums. Exeunt Scots. 

Cou. 'Tis not for fear, — and yet you run away. — 
happy comfort, welcome to our house I 
The confident and boisterous boasting Scot, — 
That swore before my walls, he would not back 
For all the armed power of this land, — 
With faceless fear, that ever turns his back, 
Tum'd hence against the blasting north-east wind, 
Upon the bare report and name of aimB, 
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Enter Mountague, and Others. 
summer's dayl see where my cousin comes. 

Mou, How fares my aunt? Why, aunt, we are not Scots; 
Why do you shut your gates against your friends? 

Cou. Well may I give a welcome, cousin, to thee, 
For thou com*st well to chase my foes from hence. 

Mou. The king hunself is come in person hither; 
Dear aunt, descend, and gratulate his highness. 

Cou. How may I entertain his majesty. 
To shew my duty, and his dignity? [Exit, from above. 

Flourish, Enter King Edward, Warwick, Artois, 
a7id Others, 
Edw. What, are the stealing foxes fled and gone. 
Before we could uncouple at their heels? 

War, They are, my liege; but, with a cheerful cry. 
Hot hounds, and hardy, chase them at the heels. 

Be -enter Coimtess, attended, 

Edw. This is the countess, Warwick, is it not? 

War. Even she , my liege ; whose beauty tyrant fear. 
As a may blossom with pernitious winds. 
Hath sully'd, withered, overcast, and done. 

Edw. Hath she been fairer, Warwick, than she is? 

War, My gracious king, fair is she not at all. 
If that herself were by to stain herself. 
As I have seen her when she was herself. 

Edw, What strange enchantment lurkM in those her 

eyes. 
When they excelFd this excellence they have. 
That now their dim decline hath power to draw 
My subject eyes from piercing majesty. 
To gaze on her with doting admiration? 
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Cou, In duty lower than the ground I kneel, 
And for my dull knees bow my feeling heart, 
L< To witness my obedience to your highness; 

With many millions of a subject's thanks 
it For this your royal presence, whose approach 
Hath driven war and danger from my gate. 

Edw. Lady, stand up: I come to bring thee peace. 
However thereby I have purchased war. 

Cou, No war to you, my liege; the Scots are gone. 
And gallop home toward Scotland with their haste. 

Edw. Lest yielding here I pine in shameful love. 
Come, we'll pursue the Scots; — Artois, away. 

Cou. A little while, my gracious sovereign, stay, 
And let the power of a mighty king 
Honour our roof; my husband in the wars. 
When he shall hear it, will triumph for joy; 
Then, dear my liege, now niggard not thy state; 
Being at the wall, enter our homely gate. 

Edw. Pardon me, countess, I will come no near; 
I dream' d to-night of treason, and I fear. 

Cou. Far from this place let ugly treason lye! 
Edw. No farther off, than her conspiring eye; 
Which shoots infected poison in my heart, 
Beyond repulse of wit, or cure of art. 
Now in the sun alone it doth not lye. 
With light to take light from a mortal eye; 
For here two day stars, that mine eyes would see, 
More than the sun, steal mine own light from me. 
Contemplative desire I desire to be 
In contemplation, that may master thee! 
Warwick, Artois, to horse, and let's away. 

Cou. What might I speak, to make my sovereign 
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Edw. What needs a tongue to such a speaking e 
That more persuades than winning oratory? 

Cou, Let not thy presence, like the april sun, 
Flatter our earth, and suddenly be done. 
More happy do not make our outward wall, 
Than thou wilt grace our inward house withal. 
Our house, my liege, is like a country swain, 
Whose habit rude, and manners blunt and plain, 
Fresageth nought; yet inly beautify'd 
With bounty*s riches, and fair hidden pride: 
For, where the golden ore doth bury'd lye. 
The ground, undeck'd with nature's tapestry. 
Seems barren, sere, unfertil, fruitless, dry; 
And where the upper turf of earth doth boast 
His pied perfumes, and party -coloured cost. 
Delve there, and find this issue, and their pride. 
To spring from ordure, and corruption's side. 
But, to make up my all too long compare, — 
These ragged walls no testimony are 
What is within; but, like a cloke, doth hide. 
From weather's waste, the under garnisht pride. 
More gracious than my terms can let thee be, 
Intreat thyself to stay a while with me. 

Edw, As wise as fair; What fond fit can be hes 
When wisdom keeps the gate as beauty's guard? — 
Countess, albeit my business urgeth me. 
It shall attend, while I attend on thee. — 
Come on, my lords, here will I host to-night. 
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ACT 11. 

SCENE I. 

The same. Gardens of the Castle. 

Enter Xodowick. 

Lod. I might perceive his eye in her eye lost, 
His ear to drink her sweet tongue's utterance; 
And changing passion, like inconstant clouds, — 
That, rackt upon the carriage of the winds. 
Increase, and die, — in his disturbed cheeks. 
Lo, when she blush'd, even then did he look pale; 
As if her cheeks, by some enchanted power. 
Attracted had the cherry blood from his: 
Anon, with reverent fear when she grew pale, 
His cheeks put on their scarlet ornaments; 
But no more like her oriental red, 
Than brick to coral, or live things to dead. 
Why did he then thus counterfeit her looks? 
If she did blush, 'twas tender modest shame. 
Being in the sacred presence of a king; 
If he did blush, 'twas red immodest shame, 
To vail his eyes amiss, being a king: 
If she look'd pale, 'twas silly woman's fear. 
To bear herself in presence of a king ; 
If he look'd pale , it was with guilty fear , 
To dote amiss, being a mighty king: 
Then, Scottish wars, farewel; I fear, 'twill prove 
A lingering English siege of peevish love. 
Here comes his highness, walking all alone. 
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Enter King Edward. 

Edw, She is grown more fairer far since I came hither; 
Her voice more silver every word than other, 
Her wit more fluent: What a strange discourse 
Unfolded she, of David, and his Scots? 
Even thus , quoth she , he spake , — and then spoke broad, 
With epithets and accents of the Scots; 
But somewhat better than the Scot could speak: 
And thus, quoth she, — and answered then herself; 
For who could speak like her? but she herself 
Breaths from the wall an angel's note from heaven 
Of sweet defiance to her barbarous -foes. 
When she would talk of peace, methinks, her tongue 
Commanded war to prison; when of war, 
It wakenM Caesar from his Roman grave, 
To hear war beautify'd by her discourse. 
Wisdom is foolishness, but in her tongue; 
Beauty a slander, but in her fair face: 
There is no summer, but in her cheerful looks; 
Nor frosty winter, but in her disdain. 
I cannot blame the Scots, that did besiege her, 
For she is all the treasure of our land; 
But call them cowards, that they ran away, 
Having so rich and fair a cause to stay. — 
Art thou there, Lodowick? give me ink and paper. 

Lod, I will, my sovereign. 

Edw. And bid the lords hold on their play at chess. 
For we will walk and meditate alone. 

Lod. I will, my liege. [Eccit Lodowick. 

Edw, This fellow is well read in poetry. 
And hath a lusty and persuasive spirit: 
I will acquaint him with my passion; 
Which he shall shadow with a veil of lawn , 
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Phrough which the queen of beauty's queens shall see 
lereelf the ground of my infirmity. — 

Re-enier Lodowick. 

last thou pen, ink, and paper ready, Lodowick? 

Lod. Ready, my liege. 

Edw. Then in the summer arbour sit by me, 
Jake it our council -house , or cabinet; 
)ince green our thoughts, green be the conventicle, 
Vhere we will ease us by disburdening them, 
low, Lodowick, invocate some golden muse, 
'o bring thee hither an enchanted pen, 
hat may, for sighs, set down true sighs indeed; 
alking of grief, to make thee ready groan; 
nd, when thou writ'st of tears, encouch the word, 
efore, and after, with such sweet laments, 
liat it may raise drops in a Tartar's eye, 
id make a flint heart Scythian pitiful: 
)T 80 much moving hath a poet's pen; 
len , if thou be a poet , move thou so , 
id be enriched by thy sovereign's love. 
»r, if the touch of sweet concordant strings 
•uld force attendance in the ears of hell; 
)w much more shall the strains of poet's wit 
iguile, and ravish, soft and humane minds? 

Lod, To whom, my lord, shall I direct my stile V 

Edw. To one that shames the fair , and sots the wise ; 
hose body, as an abstract, or a brief, 
ntains each general virtue in the world: 
itter than beautiful, — thou must begin; 
jvise for fair a fairer word than fair; 
id every ornament, that thou would'st praise, 
jr it a pitch above the soar of praise*. 
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For flattery fear thou not to be convicted; 
For, were thy admiration ten times more, 
Ten times ten thousand more the worth exceeds, 
Of that thou art to praise, thy praise's worth. 
Begin, I will to contemplate the while: 
Forget not to set down, how passionate, 
How heart -sick, and how full of languishment , 
Her beauty makes me. 

Lod. Write I to a woman? 

Edw, What beauty else could triumph over me; 
Or who, but women, do our love -lays greet? 
What, think*st thou I did bid thee praise a horse? 

Lod, Of what condition or estate she is, 
*Twere requisite that I should know, my lord. 

Edw, Of such estate, that hers is as a throne. 
And my estate the footstool where she treads: 
Then may'st thou judge what her condition is, 
By the proportion of her mightiness. 
Write on, while I peruse her in my thoughts. — 
Her voice to musick, or the nightingale: — 
To musick every summer -leaping swain 
Compares his sun -burnt lover when she speaks: 
And why should I speak of the nightingale? 
The nightingale sings of adulterate wrong; 
And that, compared, is too satirical: 
For sin, though sin, would not be so esteem'd; 
But, rather, virtue sin, sin virtue deemed. 
Her hair, far softer than the silk -worm's twist, 
Like to a flattering glass, doth make more fair 
The yellow amber: Like a flattering glass 
Comes in too soon; for, writing of her eyes, 
ril say, that like a glass they catch the sun. 
And thence the hot reflection doth rebound 
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.gsdnst my breast, and burns my heart within. 

ih, what a world of descant makes my soul 

Ipon this voluntary ground of love I — 

)ome, Lodowick, hast thou tum'd thy ink to gold? 

f not, write but in letters capital 

ly mistress' name, 

bd it will gild thy paper: Read, lord, read, 

^'iU thou the empty hollows of mine ears 

iVith the sweet hearing of thy poetry. 

Lod. I have not to a period brought her praise. 

Edw, Her praise is as my love, both infinite, 
Vhich apprehend such violent extremes, 
'hat they disdain an ending period, 
[er beauty hath no match, but my affection; 
ers more than most, mine most, and more than more: 
ers more to praise, than tell the sea by drops; 
ay, more, than drop the massy earth by sands, 
nd, sand by sand, print them in memory: 
lien wherefore talk'st thou of a period, 
a that which craves unended admiration? 
sad, let us hear. 

Lod. „More fair, and chaste, than is the queen of 

shades," — 

Edw, That line hath two faults , gross and palpable : 
)mpar'st thou her to the pale queen of night, 
ho, being set in dark, seems therefore light? 
liat is she, when the sun lifts up his head, 
[it like a fading taper, dim and dead? 
y love shall brave the eye of heaven at noon, 
ad, being unmask'd, outshine the golden sun. 

Lod. What is the other fault, my sovereign lord? 

Edw, Read o'er the line again. 

Lod. ^More fair, and chaste,* — 
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Edw, I did not bid thee talk of chastity, 
To ransack so the treaisure of her mind; 
For I had rather have her chasM, than chaste. 
Out with the moon -line, I will none of it, 
And let me have her liken' d to the sun: 
Say, she hath thrice more splendor than the sun, 
That her perfection emulates the sun. 
That she breeds sweets as plenteous as the sun. 
That she doth thaw cold winter like the sun. 
That she doth cheer fresh summer like the sun. 
That she doth dazzle gazers like the sun: 
And, in this application to the sun. 
Bid her be free and general as the sun; 
Who smiles upon the basest weed that grows. 
As lovingly as on the fragrant rose. 
Let's see what follows that same moon -light line. 

Lod. ^More fair, and chaste, than is the queen of 

shades ; 
More bold in constancy" — 

Edw, In constancy! than who? 

Lod, — ,5than Judith was." 

Edw, monstrous linel Put in the next a sword, 
And I shall woo her to cut off my head. 
Blot, blot, good Lodowick! Let us hear the next. 

Lod, There's all that yet is done. 

Edw, I thank thee then, thou hast done little ill; 
But what is done, is passing passing ill. 
No, let the captain talk of boist'rous war; 
The prisoner, of immured dark constraint; 
The sick man best sets down the pangs of death; 
The roan that starves, the sweetness of a feast; 
The frozen soul , the benefit of fire ; 
And every grief, his happy opposite: 
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•ove cannot sound well, but in lovers' tongues; 
rive me the pen and paper, I will write. — 

Enter Countess. 

•lit, soft, here comes the treasurer of my spirit. — 
odowick, thou know'st not how to draw a battle; 
'hese wings, these flankers, and these squadrons 
rgue in thee defective discipline: 
hou should'st have plac'd this here, this other here. 

Cou, Pardon my boldness, my thrice gracious lord; 
et my intrusion here be calPd my duty, 
'hat comes to see my sovereign how he fares. 

Edw. Go, draw the same, I tell thee in what form. 

Lod. I go. [Eitit LoDOwiCK. 

Cou. Sorry I am, to see my liege so sad: 
^hat may thy subject do, to drive from thee 
hy gloomy consort, sullen melancholy? 

Edw, Ah, lady, I am blunt, and cannot strew 
de flowers of solace in a ground of shame: — 
Dce I came hither, countess, I am wronged. 

Cou. Now, God forbid, that any in my house 
lould think my sovereign wrong I Thrice gentle king, 
:quaint me with your cause of discontent. 

Edw. How near then shall I be to remedy? 

Cou. As near, my liege, as all my woman's power 
\XL pawn itself to buy thy remedy. 

Edw. If thou speak'st true, then have I my redress: 
igage thy power to redeem my joys, 
id I am joyful, countess; else, I die. 

Cou. I will, my liege. 

Edw. Swear, countess, that thou wilt. 

Cou. By heaven, I will. 

Edw. Then take thyaelf a little way asidi^ \ 
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And tell thyself, a king doth dote on thee: 
Say, that within thy power it doth lie, 
To make him happy; and that thou hast sworn, 
To give me all the joy within thy power: 
Do this; and tell me, when I shall be happy. 

Cou, All this is done, my thrice dread sovereigr 
That power of love, that I have power to give. 
Thou hast with all devout obedience; 
Employ me how thou wilt in proof thereof. 

Edw» Thou hear'st me say, that I do dote on tl 

Cou. If on my beauty, take it if thou Can'st; 
Though little, I do prize it ten times less: 
If on my virtue, take it if thou can'st; 
For virtue's store by giving doth augment: 
Be it on what it will, that I can give. 
And thou canst take away, inherit it. 

Edw, It is thy beauty that I would enjoy. 

Cou, 0, were it painted, I would wipe it off, 
And dispossess myself, to give it thee. 
But, sovereign, it is soldered to my life; 
Take one, and both; for, like an humble shadow. 
It haunts the sun -shine of my summer's life. 

Edw, But thou may' St lend it me, to sport wit 

Cou, As easy may my intellectual soul 
Be lent away, and yet my body live. 
As lend my body, palace to my soul, 
Away from her, and yet retain my soul. 
My body is her bower, her court, her abbey. 
And she an angel, pure, divine, unspotted; 
If I should lend her house, my lord, to thee, 
I kill my poor soul, and my poor soul me. 

Edw. Did'st thou not swear, to give me wha 

would? 
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,. Cou, I did, my liege; so, what you would, I could. 
Edw. I wish no more of thee, than thou may'st give: 

Kor beg I do not, but I rather buy. 

That is, thy love; and, for that love of thine, 

In rich exchange, I tender to thee mine. 

Cou. But that your lips were sacred, o my lord. 

You would prophane the holy name of love : 

That love , you offer me , you cannot give ; 

For Caesar owes that tribute to his queen: 

That love , you beg of me , I cannot give ; 

For Sarah owes that duty to her lord. 

He, that doth clip, or counterfeit, your stamp. 

Shall die, my lord: And will your sacred self 

Commit high treason against the King of heaven. 

To stamp his image in forbidden metal. 

Forgetting your allegiance, and your oath? 

In violating marriage sacred law. 

You break a greater honour than yourself: 

To be a king, is of a younger house, 

Than to be marry'd; your progenitor. 

Sole - reigning Adam on the universe. 

By God was honoured for a marry'd man. 

But not by him anointed for a king. 

It is a penalty, to break your statutes. 

Though not enacted by your highness' hand: 

How much more, to infringe the holy act 

Made by the mouth of God, seaFd with his hand? 

I know, my sovereign — in my husband's love. 

Who now doth loyal service in his wars — 

Doth but to try the wife of Salisbury, 

Whether she will hear a wanton's tale, or no; 

Lest being therein guilty by my stay. 

From that, not from my liege, I turn away. 
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Edw. Whether is her beauty by her words divine; ,, 
Or are her words sweet chaplains to her beauty? 
Like as the wind doth beautify a sail, 
And as a sail becomes the unseen wind, 
So do her words her beauty, beauty words. 
0, that I were a hony- gathering bee. 
To bear the comb of virtue from his flower; 
And not a poison - sucking envious spider, 
To turn the vice I take to deadly venom 1 
Religion is austere, and beauty gentle; 
Too strict a guardian for so fair a ward. 
O, that she were, as is the air, to me I 
Why, so she is; for, when I would embrace her, 
This do I, and catch nothing but myself. 
I must enjoy her; for I cannot beat. 
With reason, and reproof, fond love away. 

Enter Warwick. 

Here comes her father: I will work with him. 
To bear my colours in this field of love. 

War. How is it, that my sovereign is so sad? 
May I with pardon know your highness' grief. 
And that my old endeavour will remove it, 
It shall not cumber long your majesty. 

Edw, A kind and voluntary gift thou proffer'st, 
That I was forward to have begg'd of thee. 
But, thou world, great nurse of flattery. 
Why dost thou tip men's tongues with golden words, 
And peize their deeds with weight of heavy lead. 
That fair performance cannot follow promise? 
0, that a man might hold the heart's close book; 
And choke the lavish tongue, when it doth utter 
The breath of falsehood not character'd there 1 
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War. Far be it from the honour of my age, 
bat I should owe bright gold , and render lead I 
?e is a cynick, not a flatterer: 
say again, that, if I knew your grief, 
id that by me It may be lessened, 
y proper harm should buy your highness' good. 

Edw. These are the vulgar tenders of false men, 
lat never pay the duty of their words, 
lou wilt not stick to swear what thou hast said; 
It, when thou know'st my griefs condition, 
lis rash -disgorged vomit of thy word 
lOu wilt eat up again, and leave me helpless. 

War, By heaven, I will not; though your majesty 
d bid me run upon your sword, and die. 

Edw. Say, that my grief is no way med'cinable, 
it by the loss and bruising of thine honour? 

War. If nothing but that loss may vantage you, 
would account that loss my vantage too. 

Edw. Think'st, that thou can'st unswear thy oath 

again ? 

War. I cannot; nor I would not, if I could. 

Edw. But, if thou dost, what shall I say to thee? 

War, What may be said to any perjured villain, 
hat breaks the sacred warrant of an oath. 

Edw. What wilt thou say to one that breaks an oath? 

War. That he hath broke his faith with God and man, 
Qd from them both stands excommunicate. 

Edw. What office were it, to suggest a man 
) break a lawful and religious vow? 

War. An office for the devil, not for man. 

Edw. That devil's office must thou do for me; 
• break thy oath, or cancel all the bonds 
' love, and duty, 'twixt thyself and me. 

1 
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And therefore, Warwick, if thou art thyself, 
The lord and master of thy word and oath, 
Go to thy daughter; and, in my behalf, 
Command her, woo her, win her any ways. 
To be my mistress, and my secret love. 
I will not stand to hear thee make reply; 
Thy oath break hers, or let thy sovereign die. 

[Exit Edwaed. 
War. doting king I detestable office I 
Well may I tempt myself to wrong myself, 
When he hath sworn me by the name of God, 
To break a vow made by the name of God. 
What if I swear by this right hand of mine. 
To cut this right hand off? the better way 
Were, to prophane the idol, than confound it: 
But neither will I do; V\l keep my oath, 
And to my daughter make a recantation 
Of all the virtue I have preached to her: 
m say, she must forget her husband Salisbury, 
If she remember , to embrace the king ; 
ril say, an oath may easily be broken. 
But not so easily pardon'd, being broken; 
1*11 say , it is true charity to love , 
But not true love to be so charitable; 
ril say, his greatness may bear out the shame, 
But not his kingdom can buy out the sin; 
rU say, it is my duty to persuade, 
But not her honesty to give consent. 

Enter Countess. 

See, where she comes: Was never father, had. 
Against his child, an embassage so bad. 

Cou. My lord anif father, I have sought for you: 
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ly mother and the peers importune you , 

keep m presence of his majesty, 

nd do your best to make his highness merry. 

War. How shall I enter in this graceless errand? 
must not call her child; for where's the father 
bat will, in such a suit, seduce his child? 
lien, Wife of Salisbury, — shall I so begin? 
), he 's my friend; and where is found the friend, 
lat will do friendship such endamagement? — 
either my daughter, nor my dear friend's wife, 
am not Warwick, as thou think'st I am, 
It an attorney from the court of hell; 
iat thus have hous'd my spirit in his form, 
) do a message to thee from the kmg. 
le mighty king of England dotes on thee : 
J, that hath power to take away thy life, 
ith power to take thine honour; then consent 
• pawn thine honour , rather than thy life : 
»nour is often lost, and got again; 
t life, once gone, hath no recovery, 
e sun, that withers hay, doth nourish grass; 
e king, that would distain thee, will advance thee, 
e poets write, that great Achilles' spear 
jld heal the wound it made: the moral is, - ' 
lat mighty men misdo, they can amend. 
e lion doth become his bloody jaws, 

1 grace his foragement, by being mild 
len vassal fear lies trembling at his feet. 
5 king will in his glory hide thy shame; 

I those, that gaze on him to find out thee, 

II lose their eye -sight, looking in the sun. 
lat can one drop of poison harm the sea , 
ose hugy vastures can digest the ill, 
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And make it lose his operation? 
The king's great name will temper thy misdeeds, 
And give the bitter potion of reproach 
A sugar'd - sweet and most delicious taste: 
Besides, it is no harm, to do the thing 
Which without shame could not be left undone. 
Thus have I, in bis majesty's behalf, 
Apparel'd sin in virtuous sentences. 
And dwell upon thy answer in his suit. 

Cou. Unnatural besiege 1 Woe me unhappy , 
To have escaped the danger of my foes, 
And to be ten times worse inwir'd by friends! 
Hath he no means to stain my honest blood. 
But to corrupt the author of my blood, 
To be his scandalous and vile soliciter? 
No marvel then, though the branches be infected. 
When poison hath encompassed the root: 
No marvel, though the leprous infant die. 
When the stem dam envenometh the dug. 
Why then, give sin a pass -port to offend. 
And youth the dangerous rein of liberty: 
Blot out the strict forbidding of the law; 
And cancel every canon, that prescribes 
A shame for shame, or penance for offence. 
No, let me die, if his too boist'rous will 
Will have it so, before I will consent 
To be an actor in his graceless lust. 

War, Why, now thou speak'st as I would have thee 

speak: 
And mark how I unsay my words again. 
An honourable grave is more esteemed. 
Than the polluted closet of a king: 
The greater man, the greater is the thing. 
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e it good, or bad, that he shall undertake: 
Q unreputed mote, flying in the sun, 
esents a greater substance than it is: 
le freshest summer's day doth soonest taint ^ 

le loathed carrion that it seems to kiss: 
iep are the blows made with a mighty axe: 
lat sin doth ten times aggravate itself, 
lat is committed in a holy place: 
I evil deed, done by authority, 
sin, and subornation: Deck an ape 
tissue , and the beauty of the r_obe 
Ids but the greater scorn unto the beast, 
spacious field of reasons could I urge, 
tween his glory, daughter, and thy shame: 
at poison shews worst in a golden cup ; 
rk night seems darker by the lightning flash; 
ies, that fester, smell far worse than weeds; 
d every glory that inclines to sin, 
e same is treble by the opposite, 
leave I, with my blessing in thy bosom; 
liich then convert to a most heavy curse, 
ben thou convert'st from honour's golden name 
the black faction of bed-blottmg shame I [Exit, 

Cou. ril follow thee; and, when my mind turns so, 
^ body sink my soul in endless woe! *' [Exit 



SCENE n. 
-The same. A Room in the Castle. 
Enter Derby, and Audley, meeting, 

Der, Thrice noble Audley, well encountered here: 
w is it with our sovereign, and his peers? 
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And. ^Tis full a fortnight, since I saw his highness, 
What time he sent me forth to muster men; 
Which I accordingly have done, and bring them hither 
In faif array before his majesty. 
What news, my lord of Derby, from the emperor? 

Der, As good as we desire: the emperor 
Hath yielded to his highness friendly aid; 
And makes our king lieutenant general, 
In all his lands and large dominions: 
Then via for the spacious bounds of France! 

Aud, What, doth his highness leap to hear these news? 

Der, I have not yet found time to open th0m; 
The king is in his closet, malecontent. 
For what, I know not, but he gave in charge, 
'Till after dinner, none should interrupt him: 
The countess Salisbury, and her father Warwick, 
Artois, and all, look underneath the brows. 

Aud. Undoubtedly, then something is amiss. 

[Trumpet tvithin* 

Der. The trumpets sound; the king is now abroad. 

Enter Edward. 

Aicd. Here comes his highness. 

Der. Befall my sovereign all my sovereign's wish I 

Edw. Ah, that thou wert a witch, to make it so! 

Der. The emperor greeteth you : [Presenti7ig letters. 

Edw. 'Would it were the countess! 

Der. And hath accorded to your highness' suit. 

Edw. Thou ly'fit, she hath not; but I would, she had! 

Aud. All love, and duty, to my lord the king! 

Edw. Well, all but one is none: — What news 

with you? 
Aud. I have , my liege , levy'd those horse and foot, 
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According to your charge, and brought them hither. 

Edw, Then let those foot trudge hence upon those 

horse , 
According to our discharge, and be gone. — 
Derby, Til look upon the countess' mind 
Anon. 

Der. The countess' mind, my liege? 

Edw, I mean the emperor: Leave me alone. 

Aud. What's in his mind? 

Der, Let's leare him to his humour. 

[Exeunt. Derby and Audley^ 

Edw. Thus from the heart's abundance speaks the 

tongue ; 
^onntess for emperor: And, indeed, why not? 
^he is as imperator oyer me ; 
bd I to her 

b as a kneeling vassal, that observes 
lie pleasure, or displeasure, of her eye. — 

Enter Lodowick. 

liat says the more than Cleopatra's match 
5 Caesar now? 

Lod. That yet, my liege, ere night 
le will resolve your majesty. [Drwm within. 

Edw. What drum is this, that thunders forth this 

march , 
) start the tender Cupid in my bosom? 
or sheep-skin, how it brawls with him that beateth it! 
>, break the thundring parchment bottom out, 
id I will teach it to conduct sweet lines 
(to the bosom of a heavenly uymph: 
r I will use it as my writing-paper; 
id 80 reduce him, from a scolding drum^ 
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To be the herald, and dear counsel -bearer, 

Betwixt a goddess and a mighty king. 

60, bid the drummer learn to touch the lute. 

Or hang him in the braces of his drum; 

For now we think it an uncivil thing, 

To trouble heaven with such harsh resounds: 

Away. — [Exit Lodowiok. 

The quarrel, that I have, requires no arms, 

But these of mine; and these shall meet my foe 

In a deep march of penetrable groans: 

My eyes shall be my arrows; and my sighs 

Shall serve me as the ventage of the wind, 

To whirl away my sweet'st artillery: 

Ah but, alas, she wins the sun of me, 

For that is she herself; and thence it comes, 

That poets term the wanton warrior, blind; 

But love hath eyes as judgment to his steps, 

'Till too much loved glory dazles them. — 

Be -enter Lodowick. 

How now? 

Lod. My liege, the drum, that struck the lusty marcli 
Stands with prince Edward, your thrice valiant son. 

Enter Prince. Lodowick retires to the door. 

Edw. I see the boy. 0, how his mother's face. 
Molded in his, corrects my stray'd desire. 
And rates my heart, and chides my thievish eye; 
Who being rich enough in seeing her. 
Yet seeks elsewhere: and basest theft is that, 
Which cannot cloke itself on poverty. — 
Now, boy, what news? 

Pri. I have assembled, my dear lord and father, 
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The choicest buds of all our English blood, 
For our affairs to France ; and here we come , 
To take direction from your majesty. 

Edw, Still do I see in him delineate 
His mother's visage ; those his eyes are hers , 
Who, looking wistly on me, make me blush; 
For faults against themselves give evidence: 
Lust is a fire; and men, like lanthoms, shew 
Light lust within themselves, even through themselves. 
Away , loose silks of wavering vanity I 
Shall the large limit of fair Britany 
By me be overthrown? and shall I not 
Master this little mansion of myself? 
Give me an armour of eternal steel; 
I go to conquer kings; and shall I then 
Subdue myself, and be my enemy's friend? 
It must not be. — Come, boy, forward, advance! 
Let's with our colours beat the air of France. 

Lod. My liege, the countess, with a smiling cheer, 
Desires access unto your majesty. 

[Advancmg from the door, and whispering him. 

Edw, Why, there it goes! that very smile of hers 
Bath ransom'd captive France; and set the king. 
The dauphin, and the peers, at liberty. — 
Go, leave me, Ned, and revel with thy friends. 

[Exit Prince, 
Thy mother is but black; and thou, like her. 
Dost put into my mind how foul she is. — 
Cro, fetch the countess hither in thy hand. 
And let her chase away those winter clouds; 
For she gives beauty both to heaven and earth. 

[Exit LoDOWiCK. 
The sin is more, to hack and hew poor men^ 
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Than to embrace, in an unlawful bed, 

The register of all varieties 

Since leathern Adam 'till this youngest hour. 

Re-enter Lodowick, with the Countess. 

Go, Lodowick, put thy hand into my purse, 
Play, spend, give, riot, waste; do what thou wilt. 
So thou wilt hence a while, and leave me here. 

[Exit Lodowick. 
Now, my souFs play- fellow 1 and art thou come. 
To speak the more than heavenly word, of yea. 
To my subjection in thy beauteous love? 

Cou. My father on his blessing hath commanded -^ 

Edw. That thou shalt yield to me, 

Cou. Ay, dear my liege, your due. 

Edw. And that, my dearest love, can be no less 
Than right for right, and tender love for love. 

Cou. Than wrong for wrong, and endless hate fot 

[hate. — 
But, — sith I see your majesty so bent. 
That my unwillingness, my husband's love. 
Your high estate, nor no respect respected 
Can be my help, but that your mightiness 
Will overbear and awe these dear regards, — 
I bind my discontent to my content. 
And, what I would not, I'll compell I will; 
Provided, that yourself remove those lets. 
That stand between* your highness' love and mine. 

Edw, Name them, fair countess, and, by heaven, I will. 

Cou, It is their lives, that stand between our love, 
That I would have choak'd up, my sovereign. 

Edw, Whose lives, my lady? 

Cou, My thrice loving liege, 
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Your queen, and SaHsbnry my wedded hosband; 
Who living have that title in our love, 
That we cannot bestow but by their death. 
Edw. Thy opposition is beyond our law. 
Cou. And so is your desire : If the law 
Can hinder you to execute the one , 
Let it forbid you to attempt the other: 
I cannot think you love me as you say, 
Unless you do make good what you have sworn. 

Edw, No more; thy husband and the queen shall die. 
Fairer thou art by far than Hero was; 
Beardless Leander not so strong as I: 
He sworn an easy current for his love; 
But I will through a helly spout of blood , 
To arrive at Sestos where my Hero lies. 

Clow. Nay, you '11 do more; you '11 make the river too, 
With their heart -bloods that keep our love asunder, 
Of which, my husband^ and your wife, are twaia. 

Edw. Thy beauty makes them guilty of their death, 
And gives in evidence, that they shall die; 
Upon which verdict, I, their judge, condemn them. 

Cou. perjur'd beautyl more corrupted judge 1 
When, to the great star-chamber o'er our heads, 
The universal sessions calls to count 
This packing evil, we both shall tremble for it. 

Edw. What says my fair love? is she resolute? 
Cou. Resolv'd to be dissolv'd ; and, therefore, this, — 
Keep but thy word, great king, and I am thine. 
Stand where thou dost, I'll part a little from thee, 
And see how I will yield me to thy hands. 

[^Turning suddenly upon him, and dewing two daggers. 
Here by my side do hang my wedding knives: 
Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen ^ 
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And learn by me to find her where she lies; 

And with this other Til dispatch my love, 

Which now lies fast asleep within my heart: 

"When they are gone, then 1*11 consent to love. 

Stir not, lascivious king, to hinder me; 

My resolution is more nimbler far. 

Than thy prevention can be in my rescue. 

And, if thou stir, I strike: therefore stand still. 

And hear the choice that I will put thee to: 

Either swear to leave thy most unholy suit. 

And never henceforth to solicit me; 

Or else, by heaven, \Jmeeling\ this sharp-pointed knife 

Shall stain thy eartli with that which thou would'st stain, 

My poor chaste blood. Swear, Edward, swear, 

Or I will strike, and die, before thee here. 

Edw, Even by that Power I swear, that gives me now 
The power to be ashamed of myself, 
I never mean to part my lips again 
In any word that tends to such a suit. 
Ajrise, true English lady; whom our isle 
May better boast of, than e'er Roman might 
Of her, whose ransacked treasury hath tasked 
The vain endeavour of so many pens: 
Arise; and be my fault thy honour's fame. 
Which after -ages shall enrich thee with. 
I am awaked from this idle dream; — 
Warwick, my son, Derby, Artois, and Audley, 
Brave warriors all, where are you all this while? 

Enter Prince and Lords. 

Warwick, I make thee warden of the north: — 
You, prince of Wales, and Audley, straight to sea; 
Scour to New -haven; some, there stay for me: — 
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Iklyself, Artois, and Derby, will through Flanders, 

To greet our friends there, and to crave their aid: 

rhis night will scarce suffice me, to discover 

^ly folly's siege against a faithful lover; 

^'or, ere the sun shall gild the eastern sky, 

^e'll wake him with our martial harmony. [Exeunt 



ACT III 

SCENE I. 

Flanders. The French Camp. 

Enter King John of France; his two sons, Charles 

Duke of Normandy, and Philip; Duke of 

LoRRAiN^ and Others. 

Joh, Here, 'till our navy, of a thousand sail, 
fave made a breakfast to our foe by sea, 
^et us encamp , to wait their happy speed. — 
'Orrain, what readiness is Edward in? 
[ow hast thou heard that he provided is 
f martial furniture for this exploit? 

Lor. To lay aside unnecessary soothing, 
nd not to spend the time in circumstance, 
'is bruited for a certainty, my lord, 
bat he's exceeding strongly fortify'd; 
is subjects flock as. willingly to war, 
3 if unto a triumph they were led. 

Cha. England was wont to harbour malecontents , 
iood- thirsty and seditious Catilines, 
>end- thrifts, and such as gape for notliing else 
at change and alteration of the state*, 
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And is it possible, that they are now 
So loyal in themselves? 

Lor. All but the Scot; who solemnly protests, 
As heretofore I have informed his grace. 
Never to sheath his sword, or take a trace. 

Joh, Ah, that's the anchorage of some better hopel 
But, on the other side, to think what Mends 
King Edward hath retained in Netherland, 
Among those ever -bibbing epicures. 
Those frothy Dutchmen, puft with double beer, 
That drink and swill in every place they come, 
Doth not a little aggravate mine ire: 
Besides, we hear, the emperor conjoins, 
And stalls him in his o^vn authority: 
But, all the mightier that their number is, 
The greater glory reaps the victory. 
Some friends have we, beside domestick power; 
The stern Polonian, and the warlike Dane, 
The king of Bohemia, and of Sicily, 
Are all become confederates with us, 
And, as I think, are marching hither apace. 

{Drum within 
But, soft, I hear the musick of their drums. 
By which I guess that their approach is near. 

Enter Bohemia, and Forces; and Aid of Danes, 
Poles, and Muscovites, 

Boh. King John of France, as league, and neigh- 
bourhood 
Requires, when friends are any way distressed, 
I come to aid thee with my country's force. 

Pol. And from great Moscow, fearful to the Turk, 
And lofty Poland, nurse of hardy men, 
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I briDg these servitors to fight for thee , 
Who willingly will venture in thy cause. 

Joh. Welcome, Bohemian king; and welcome, all: 
This your great kindness I will not forget; 
Beside your plentiful rewards in crowns, 
That from our treasury ye shall receive: 
There comes a hare-brain'd nation, deck'd in pride, 
The spoil of whom will be a treble game. — 
And now my hope is full, my joy compleat: 
At sea, we are as puissant as the force 
Of Agamemnon in the haven of Troy ; 
By land, with Xerxes wq compare of strength, 
^Vhose soldiers drank up rivers in their thirst: 
Then, Bayard -like, blind over -weening Ned, 
To reach at our imperial diadem. 
Is, either to be swallowed of the waves , 
Or hackt apieces when thou com'st ashore. 

Enter A Mariner. 

Mar. Near to the coast I have descry'd, my lord. 
As I was busy in my watchful charge, 
The proud armado of king Edward's ships : 
Which, at the first, far off when I did ken, 
Seem'd as it were a grove of withered pines; 
But, drawing near, their glorious bright aspect, 
Pheir streaming ensigns wrought of coloured silk, 
iike to a meadow full of sundry flowers, 
idoms the naked bosom of the earth: 
[ajestical the order of their course, 
iguring the horned circle of the moon: 
li the top -gallant of the admiral, 
jid likewise all the handmaids of his train , 
he arms of England and of France united 
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Are quartered equally by herald's art. 
Thus, tightly carry' d with a merry gale, 
They plough the oceian hitherward amam. 

Joh. Dare he already crop the flower-de-luce? 
I hope, the honey being gathered thence. 
He, with the spider, afterward approach'd. 
Shall suck forth deadly venom from the leaves. — 
But Where's our navy? how are they prepared 
To wing themselves against this flight of ravens? / 

Mar. They, having knowledge brought them by the 

scouts, 
Did break from anchor straight; and, puft with rage, 
No otherwise than were their sails with wind. 
Made forth; as when the empty eagle flies. 
To satisfy his hungry griping maw. 

Joh. There's for thy news. Return unto thy bark; 
And , if thou scape the bloody stroke of war , 
And do survive the conflict, come again. 
And let us hear the manner of the fight. — [Exit Mar. 
Mean space, my lords, 'tis best we be dispers'd 
To several places, lest they chance to land: 
First, you, my lord, with your Bohemian troops. 
Shall pitch your battles on the lower hand; 
My eldest son, the duke of Normandy, 
Together with this aid of Muscovites, 
Shall climb the higher ground another way; 
Here in the middle coast, betwixt you both, 
Philip, my youngest boy, and I will lodge. 
So, lords, be gone, and look unto your charge; 
You stand for France, an empire fair and large. — 

[Exeunt Cha., Lor., Bohemia, and Forces 
Now tell me, Philip, what is thy conceit, 
Touching the challenge that the English make? 
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Fhi. I say, my lord, claim Edward what be can, 
\nd bring he ne^er so plain a pedigree, 
Tis you are in possession of the crown, 
^d that's the surest point of all the law: 
But, were it not; yet, ere he should prevail, 
ra make a conduit of my dearest blood, 
3r chase those stragglmg upstarts home again. 

Joh. Well said, young Philip I Call for bread and 

wine, 
rhat we may cheer our stomacks with repast, 
To look our foes more sternly in the face. 

\A table and provisions brotight in; King 
and his Son set doum to it Ordnance afar off. 
Sow is begun the heavy day at sea. 
^ight. Frenchmen, fight; be like the field of bears, 
Vhen they defend their younglings in their caves! 
>teer, angry Nemesis, the happy helm; 
■hat, with the sulphur battles of your rage, 
•he English fleet may be dispersed, and sunk! 

[Ordnance again. 

Phi. 0, father, how this echoing cannon shot, 
'ike sweetest harmony, digests my catesi 

Joh. Now, boy, thou hear'st what thundring terror *t is. 
buckle for a kingdom^s sovereignty: 
le earth, with giddy trembling when it shakes, 
^ when the exhalations of the air 
(reak in extremity of lightning flash, 
affrights not more, than kings, when they dispose 
shew the rancour of their high-swoln hearts. 

[Retreat heard. 
etreat is sounded; one side hath the worse: 
S if it be the French! — Sweet fortune, turn; 
Jid, in thy turning, change the froward windft, 
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That, with advantage of a favouring sky, 
Our men may vanquish, and the other fly! 

Enter Mariner. 

My heart misgives: — Say, mirror of pale death, 
To whom belongs the honour of this day? 
Relate, I pray thee, if thy breath will serve. 
The sad discourse of this discomfiture. 

Mar. I will, my lord. 
My gracious sovereign, France hath ta'n the foil, 
And boasting Edward triumphs with success. 
These iron -hearted navies. 
When last I was reporter to your grace. 
Both full of angry spleen, of hope, and fear, 
Hasting to meet each other in the face. 
At last conjoined; and by their admiral 
Our admiral encountered many shot: 
By this, the other, that beheld these twain 
Give earnest penny of a further wreck. 
Like fiery dragons took their haughty flight ; 
And, likewise meeting, from their smoky wombs 
Sent many grim embassadors of death. 
Then *gan the day to turn to gloomy night; 
And darkness did as well enclose the quick. 
As those that were but newly reft of life: 
No leisure serv'd for friends to bid farewel; 
And , if it had , the hideous noise was such , 
As each to other seemed deaf, and dumb: 
Purple the sea; whose channel filPd as fast 
With streaming gore, that from the maimed fell, 
As did her gushing moisture break into 
The cranny'd cleftures.of the through -shot planks: 
Here flew a head, dissever'd from the trunk; 
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There mangled arms, and legs, were tosss^d aloft; 

\s when a whirl-wind takes the summer dust, 

/Vnd scatters it in middle of the air: 

Then might ye see the reeling vessels split, 

Vnd tottering sink into the ruthless flood, 

Jntil their lofty tops were seen no more. 

Vll shifts were try'd, both for defence and hurt: 

Vnd now the effect of valour, and of fear, 

)f resolution , and of cowardice , 

Ne lively pictured; how the one for fame, 

^he other by compulsion lay'd about: 

luch did the Nonpareille, that brave ship; 

did the black-snake of Boulogne, than which 

L bonnier vessel never yet spred sail: 

tut all in vain; both sun, the wind and tide, 

icvolted all unto our foemen's side, 

'hat we perforce were fain to give them way, 

iDdihey are landed: Thus my tale is done; 

\re have untimely lost, and they have won. 

Joh. Then rests there nothing, but, with present speed, 
^0 join our several forces all in one, 
ind bid them battle, ere they range too far. — 
'ome, gentle Philip, let us hence depart; 
rills soldier's words have pierc'd thy father's heart. 



SCENE n. 

Picardy. Fields near Cressi. 

Enter A Frenchman-, meeting certam Others, 

A Woman and two Children^ laden with 

Hotishold-stuff y as removing. 

i. F. Well met, my masters : How now? whaf s the news? 

And wherefore are you laden thus with stuff*^ 
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"What, is it quarter-day, that you remove, 
And carry bag and baggage too? 

2. F. Quarter-day? ay, and quartering day, I fear: 
Have you not heard the news that flies abroad? 

1. F. What news? 

5. jP. How the French navy is destroy'd at sea. 
And that the English army is arriv'd. 

1. F. What then? 

2. F. What then, quoth you? why, is 't not time 

to fly, 
When enemy and destruction is so nigh? 

1. F, Content thee, man; they are far enough from 

hence ; 
And will be met, I warrant you, to their cost. 
Before they break so far into the realm. 

2. F, Ay, so the grass-hopper doth spend the time 
In mirthful jollity, 'till winter come; 

And then too late he would redeem his time. 
When frozen cold hath nipt his careless head. 
He, that no sooner will provide a cloke. 
Than when he sees it doth begin to rain. 
May, peradventure , for his negligence. 
Be throughly washed when he suspects it not. 
We, that have charge, and such a train as this. 
Must look in time to look for them and us. 
Lest, when we would, we cannot be relieved. 

1. F. Belike , you then despair of all success , 
And think your country will be subjugate. • 

3. F. We cannot tell; *ti's good, to fear the worst. 

1. F. Yet rather fight, than, like unnatural sons, 
Forsake your loving parents in distress. 

2. F. Tush, they, that have already taken arms, 
Are many fearful millions, in respect 
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Of that small handful of our enemies: 
But 'tis a rightful quarrel must prevail ; 
Edward is son unto our late king's sister, 
Where John Valois is three degrees remov'd. 

Worn, Besides, there goes a prophesy ahroad, 
Published by one that was a friar once, 
Whose oracles have many times prov'd true; 
And now he says, „The time will shortly come. 
When as a lion, roused in the west, 
Shall carry hence the flower -de - luce of France : " 
These, I can tell ye, and such like surmises 
Strike many Frenchmen cold unto the heart. 

Enter Another Frenchman, hastily. 

4, F. Fly , countrymen , and citizens of France I 
Sweet -flow'ring peace, the root of happy life, 
Is quite abandoned and expuls'd the land: 
Instead of whom , ransack - constraining war 
Sits raven -like upon your houses* tops; 
Slaughter and mischief walk within your streets , 
And, unrestrained, make havock as they pass: 
The form wh^eof even now myself beheld, 
Now, upon this fair mountain, whence I came. 
For so far off as I direct mine eyes, 
I might perceive five cities all on fire , 
Corn-fields, and vineyards, burning like an oven; 
And, as the reeking vapour in the wind 
Tom^d but aside, I hkewise might discern 
The poor inhabitants, escapt the flame. 
Pall numberless upon the soldiers* pikes: 
Three ways these dreadful ministers of wrath 
Bo tread the measures of their tragick march; 
Upon the right hand comes the conqueimg Vvxv^^ 
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Upon the left his hot unbridled son, 

And in the midst our nation's glittering host: 

All which, though distant, yet conspire in one 

To leave a desolation where they come. 

Fly, therefore, citizens, if you be wise, 

Seek out some habitation further off: 

Here if you stay, your wives will be abusM, 

Your treasure shared before your weeping eyes; 

Shelter yourselves, for now the storm doth rise; 

Away, away I methinks, I hear their drums: — 

Ah, wretched France, I greatly fear thy fall; 

Thy glory shaketh like a tottering wall. [Esceunt 



SCENE m. 

The same. 

Drums. Enter King Edward, marching; Derby^ (S^'C' 
and Forces^ and Gobin de Grey. 

Edw, Where is the Frenchman, by whose cunning 

guidance 
We found the shallow of this river Sonune, 
And had direction how to pass the sea? 

Oob. Here, my good lord^ 

Edw. How art thou caird? thy name? 

Gob. Gobin de Grey, if please your excellence. 

Edw. Then, Gobin, for the service thou hast done, 
We here enlarge and give thee liberty; 
And, for a recompence, beside this good. 
Thou shalt receive five hundred marks in gold. — 
I know not how, we should have met our son; 
Whom now in heart I wish I might behold. 
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Enter Artois. 
Art. Good news , my lord ; the prince is hard at hand, 
ind with him comes lord Audley, and the rest, 
Vhom since our landing we conld never meet. 

Drums. Enter Prince, Audley, and Forces. 

Edw. Welcome, fair prince I How hast thou sped, 

my son, 
ince thy arrival on the coast of France? 

Pri. Successfully, I thank the gracious heavens: 
ome of their strongest cities we have won , 
A Harfleur, Lo, Crotage, and Carentan; 
ud others wasted; leaving at our heels 
wide apparent field, and beaten path, 
or solitariness to progress in: « 

et, those that would submit, we kindly pardon'd; 
vX who in scorn refused our proflfer*d peace , 
idur'd the penalty of sharp revenge. 

Edw. Ah, France, why should'st thou be thus 

obstinate 
gainst the kind embracement of thy friends ? 
low gently had we thought to touch thy breast, 
Jid set our foot upon thy tender mold, 
>ut that, in froward and disdainful pride, 
hou, like a skittish and untamed colt, 
>08t start aside, und strike us with thy heels? — 
'Ut tell me, Ned, in all thy warlike course 
[ast thou not seen the usurping king of France? 

Pri. Yes, my good lord, and not two hours ago, 
nth full an hundred thousand fighting men, 
pen the one side o' the river's bank, 
on the other; with his multitudes 
fear'd he would have cropp'd our smaUei "po^^f. 
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But, happily, perceiving your approach, 
He hath withdrawn himself to Cressi plains; 
Where, as it seemeth by his good array, 
He means to bid us battle presently. 

Edw. He shall be welcome, that's the thing we crave. 

Drums. Enter Bang John; Charles, and Philip, 
his sons; Bohemia, Lorrain, c&c. and Forces, 

Joh, Edward, know, that John, the true king of 

France, — 
Musing thou should'st encroach upon his land. 
And, in thy tyrannous proceeding, slay 
His faithful subjects, and subvert his towns, — 
Spits in thy face; and in this manner following 
Upbraids thee witlk thine arrogant intrusion. 
First, I condemn thee for a fugitive, 
A thievish pirate, and a needy mate; 
One, that hath either no abiding place. 
Or else, inhabiting some barren soil. 
Where neither herb or fruitful grain is had, 
Dost altogether live by pilfering: 
Next, — insomuch thou hast infringed thy faith, 
Broke league and solemn covenant made with me, — 
I hold thee for a false pemitious wretch: 
And last of all, — although I scorn to cope 
With one such an inferior to myself; 
Yet, in respect thy thirst is all for gold, 
Thy labour rather to be fear'd than lov*d, — 
To satisfy thy lust in either part. 
Here am I come; and with me I have brought 
Exceeding store of treasure, pearl, and coin. 
Leave therefore now to persecute the weak; 
And, armed entering conflict with the arm'd. 
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Let it be seen , 'mongst other petty thefts , 
How thou canst win this pillage manfully. 

Edip. If gall, or wormwood, have a pleasant taste, 
Then is thy salutation honey -sweet: 
But as the one hath no such property, 
So is the other most satirical. 
Yet wot how I regard thy worthless taunts; — 
If thou have utter'd them to soil my fame , 
Or dim the reputation of my birth, 
Know, that thy wolfish barking cannot hurt: 
If slily to insinuate with the world , 
And with a strumpet's artificial line 
To paint thy vitious and deformed cause. 
Be well assured, the counterfeit will fade, 
\nd in the end thy foul defects be see.n: 
But if thou did'st it to provoke me on, — 
\8 who should say, I were but timorous, 
Dr, coldly negligent, did need a spur, — 
Rethink thyself, how slack I was at sea; 
low, since my landing, I have won no towns, 
jlnterM no further but upon the coast, 
Vnd there have ever since securely slept. 
Sut if I have been otherways employed. 
Imagine, Valois, whether I intend 
To skirmish, not for pillage, but for the crown 
Which thou dost^wear; and that I vow to have. 
Or one of us shall fall into his grave. 

Pn\ Look not for cross invectives at our hands. 
Or railing execrations of despight: 
Let creeping serpents, hid in hollow banks. 
Sting with their tongues; we have remorseless swords. 
And they shall plead for us, and our affairs. 
Yet thus much, briefly, by my father's leave; 
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As all the immodest poison of thy throat 
Is scandalous and most notorious lies, 
And our pretended quarrel truly just , 
So end the battle when we meet to-day; 
May either of us prosper and prevail, 
Or, luckless curst, receive eternal shame! 

Edw, That needs no further question; and, I knov, 
His conscience witnesseth, it is my right. — 
Therefore, Valois, say, wilt thou yet resign. 
Before the sickle 's thrust into the corn. 
Or that enkindled fury turn to flame? 

Jolu Edward, I know what right thou hast in France; 
And ere I basely will resign my crown. 
This champion field shall be a pool of blood, 
And all our prospect as a slaughter-house. 

Pri. Ay, that approves thee, tyrant, what thou 

art: 
No father, king, or shepherd of thy realm; 
But one, that tears her entrails with thy hands, 
And, like a thirsty tiger, suck'st her blood. 

Aud. You peers of France , why do you follow him 
That is so prodigal to spend your lives? 

Cha, Whom should they follow, aged impotent. 
But he that is their true-born sovereign? 

Edw, Upbraid'st thou him, because within his face 
Time hath engrav'd deep characters of age? 
Know, these grave scholars of experience. 
Like stiff -grown oaks, will stand immoveable. 
When whirl -winds quickly turn up younger trees. 

Der, Was ever any of thy father's house 
King, but thyself, before this present time? 
Edward's great linage, by the mother's side, 
Five hundred years hath held the scepter up: -^ 
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Judge then, conspirators, by this descent, 
\Vhich is the true -bom sovereign, this, or that. 

Pri, Good father, range your battles, prate no 

more; 
These English fain would spend the time in words, 
That, night approaching, they might scape unfought. 

Joh. Lords , and my loving subjects , now 's the time, 
That your intended force must bide the touch: 
Therefore, my friends, consider this in brief, — 
He, that you fight for, is your natural king; 
He, against whom you fight, a foreigner: 
He, that you fight for, rules in clemency. 
And reins you with a mild and gentle bit; 
He, against whom you fight, if he prevail, 
^ill straight enthrone himself in tyranny, 
Make slaves of you, and, with a heavy hand. 
Curtail and curb your sweetest liberty. 
Then, to protect your country, and your king. 
Let but the haughty courage of your hearts 
Answer the number of your able hands. 
And we shall quickly chase these fugitives. 
For what 's this Edward, but a belly -god, 
A tender and lascivious wantonness, 
That t'other day was almost dead for love? 
And what, I pray you, is his goodly guard? 
Such as, but scant them of their chines of beef. 
And take away their downy feather-beds, 
And, presently, they are as resty- stiff 
As 't were a many over -ridden jades. 
Then, Frenchmen, scorn that such should be your lords. 
And rather bind ye them in captive bands. 

Fre. Vive le roil God save king John of France 1 

Joh. Now on this plain of Cressi spread yoxa^eV?^^ ^ — 

^* 
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.Vnd, Edward, when thou dar'st, begin the fight. 

[Exeunt King John , Cha. Phi. Lor. Boh. oW Form. 

Edw, We presently will meet thee , John of France: - 
And, English lords, let us resolve the day, 
Either to clear us of that scandalous crime, 
Or be entombed in our innocence. — 
And, Ned, because this battle is the first 
That ever yet thou fought'st in pitched field, 
As ancient custom is of martialists, 
To dub thee with the type of chivalry. 
In solemn manner we will give thee arms: — 
Come, therefore, heralds, orderly bring forth 
A strong attirement for the prince my son. — 

Flourish, ^n^er four Heralds , hrmgmg a coat-m^mour, Q 

helmet^ a lance, and a shield: First Herald delivers tk 

aivnour to King Edward ; who, putting it on his son, 

Edward Plantagenet, in the name of God, 

As with this armour I impall thy breast. 

So be thy noble unrelenting heart 

Waird in with flint of matchless fortitude. 

That never base affections enter there; 

Fight and be valiant, conquer where thou com*st! — 

Now follow, lords, and do him honour too. 

Der, [Receiving the helmet from the second HeralC 
Edward Plantagenet, prince of Wales, 
As I do set this helmet on thy head. 
Wherewith the chamber of thy brain is fenc'd, 
So may thy temples, with Bellona's hand, 
Be still adorn'd with laurel victory; 
Fight and be valiant, conquer where thou com^stl 

Aud. [Receiving the lance from the third Herali 
Edward Plantagenet, prince of Wales, 
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ReceiFe this lance, into thy manlike hand; 
Use it In fashion of a hrazen pen, 
To draw forth bloody stratagems in France, 
And print thy valiant deeds in honour^s book; 
Fight and be valiant, conquer where thou com'sti 

Art [Receiving the shield from the fourth Herald. 
Edward Plantagenet, prince of Wales, 
Hold, take this target, wear it on thy arm; 
And may the view thereof, like Perseus' shield , 
Astonish and transform thy gazing foes 
To senseless images of meager death; 
Fight and be valiant, conquer where thou com'st! 

Edw. Now wants there nought but knighthood; which. 

deferred, 
We leave, 'till thou hast won it in the field. 

Pri. My gracious father, and ye forward peers, 
This honour, you have done me, animates 
And cheers my green yet - scarce - appearing strength 
With comfortable good -presaging signs; 
Kg otherwise than did old Jacob's words, 
When as he breath'd his blessings on his sons: 
These hallow'd gifts of yours when I prophane. 
Or use them not to glory of my God, 
To patronage the fatherless, and poor. 
Or for the benefit of England's peace. 
Be numb my joints! wax feeble both mine arms! 
Wither my heart! that, like a sapless tree, 
I may remain the map of infamy. 

Edip. Then thus our steeled battles shall be rang'd; — 
The leading of the vaward, Ned, is thine; 
To dignify whose lusty spirit the more. 
We temper it with Audley's gravity; 
That, courage and experience join'd in on^, 
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Your manage may be second unto none: 
For the main battles, I will guide myself; 
And, Derby, in the rearward march behind. 
That orderly disposed, and set in ^ray, 
Let us to horse; and God grant us the day I 



SCENE IV. 

The same. 
Alarums, as of a battle joind. Enter a many French- 
men, ^ym^; Prince, and English, pwrsmw^; and Exeunt' 
then Enter King John, and Lorrain. 

Joh. Lorrain, say, what mean our men to fly? 
Our number is far greater than our foes. 

Lor, The garrison of Genoeses, my lord. 
That came from Paris, weary with their march, 
Grudging to be so suddenly employed, 
No sooner in the fore -front took their place, 
But, straight retiring, so dismayed the rest, 
As likewise they betook themselves to flight; 
In which, for haste to make a safe escape. 
More in the clustering throng are press'd to death, 
Than by the enemy, a thousand fold. 

Joh, hapless fortune! Let us yet assay 
If we can counsel some of them to stay. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V. 
The same. 
Drums, Enter King Edward, and Audley. 
Ed?v. Lord Audley, whiles our son is in the chase, 
Withdraw your powers unto this little hill. 
And here a season let us breathe ourselves. 
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Aud, I will, my lord. {Exit Audley. Retreat 

Edw. Just -dooming heaven, whose secret providence 
To our gross judgment is unscrutable, 
How are we bound to praise thy wondrous works, 
That hast this day giv*n way unto the right, 
And made the wicked stumble at themselves? . 

Enter Artois, hastily. 

Art Rescue, king Edward! rescue for thy son! 

Edw, Rescue, Artois? what, is he prisoner? 
Or, else, by violence fell beside his horse? 

Art. Neither, my lord; but narrowly beset 
With turning Frenchmen, whom he did pursue. 
As 't is impossible that he should scape , 
Except your highness presently descend. 

Edw. Tut, let him fight; we gave him arms to-day. 
And he is labouring for a knighthood, man. 

Enter Derby, hastily. 

Der. The prince, my lord, the prince! o, succour him; 
Be 's close encompassed with a world of odds ! 

Edw. Then will he win a world of honour too. 
If he by valour can redeem him thence: 
Knot, what remedy? we have more sons 
'Hian one, to comfort our declining age. 

Ee- enter Audley, hastily. 

Atcd. Renowned Edward, give me leave, I pray. 
To lead my soldiers, where I may relieve 
Youi grace's son, in danger to be slain. 
The snares of French, like emmets on a bank, 
Muster about him; whilst he, lion -like, 
Entangled in the net of their assaults, 
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Frantickly wrends, and bites the woren toil: 
But all in vain, he cannot free himself. 

Edw. Audley, content; I will not have a man, 
On pain of death, sent forth to succour him: 
This is the day ordain'd by destiny 
To season his courage with those grievous thoughts, 
That, if he breathe out Nestor's years on earth, 
Will make him savour still of this exploit. 

D^. Ah, but he shall not live to see those days. 

Edw, Why, then his epitaph is lasting praise. 

Atid, Yet, good my lord, *t is too much wilful- 
ness. 
To let his blood be spilt, that may be sav'd. 

Edw. Exclaim no more; for none of you can tell, 
Whether a borrowed aid will serve, or no; 
Perhaps, he is already slain, or ta'en: 
And dare a falcon when she 's in her flight. 
And ever after she *11 be haggard -like: 
Let Edward be delivered by our hands. 
And still, in danger, he Ul expect the like; 
But if himself himself redeem from thence, 
He will have vanquish'd, cheerful, death, and fear. 
And ever after dread their force no more. 
Than if they were but babes, or captive slaves. 

And. cruel father I — Farewel, Edward, then I 

Der. Farewel, sweet prince, the hope of chivalry! 

Art. 0, would my life might ransom him from 

death ! 

Edw. But, soft; methinks, I hear 

[Retreat sounded* 
The dismal charge of trumpets* loud retreat: 
All are not slain, I hope, that went with him; 
Some will return with tidings, good, or bad. 
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Fkunsh. Enter Prince Edward in triumph, bearing 
in his hand his shiver d lance; his sword, and hatter d 
armour, bom before him, and the body of the 
King of Bohemia, tvrapt in the colours: 
Lords ru/a and embrace him. 

Aud. O joyful sight! victorious Edward lives! 

Der. Welcome, brave prince! 
p^ Edw. Welcome, Plantagenet! [Embracing him. 

Pri, First having done my duty, as beseemM. 
- [Kneels, and kisses his fathers hand, 

lords, I regreet you all with hearty thanks. 
And now, behold, — after my winter's toil, 
My painful voyage on the boisterous sea 
Of war's devouring gulphs and steely rocks , — 
I bring my fraught unto the wished port. 
My summer's hope, my travel's sweet reward: 
And here, with humble duty, I present 
This sacrifice, this first fruit of my sword, 
Cropt and cut down even at the gate of death, 
The king of Bohemia, father, whom I slew; 
Whose thousands had intrench'd me round about. 
And lay as thick upon my batter'd crest. 
As on an anvil, with their pond'rous glaives: 
Yet marble courage still did underprop; 
And when my weary arms, with often blows, — 
Like the continual -lab'ring woodman's axe. 
That is enjoin'd to fell a load of oaks, — 
Began to falter, straight I would remember 
My gifts you gave me, and my zealous vow, 
And then new courage made me fresh again; 
That, in despite, I carv'd my passage forth, 
And put the multitude to speedy flight. 
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Lo, thus hath Edward's hand filFd your request, 
And done, I hope, the duty of a knight. 

Edw. Ay, well thou hast deserved a knighthood, Ned! 
And, therefore, with thy sword, yet reeking warm 

[Receiving it from the soldier who lore 
it, arid laying it on the kneeling Prkce. 
With blood of those that fought to be thy bane, 
Arise, prince Edward, trusty knight at arms: 
This day thou hast confounded me with joy. 
And proved thyself fit heir unto a king. 

Pri. Here is a note, my gracious lord, of those 
That in this conflict of our foes were slain: 
Eleven princes of esteem; fourscore 
Barons; a hundred and twenty knights; 
And thirty thousand common soldiers; 
And, of our men, a thousand. 

Edw. Our God be praised I Now, John of France, I hope, 
Thou know'st king Edward for no wantonness. 
No love-sick cockney; nor his soldiers, jades. — 
But which way is the fearful king escaped? 

Pri, Towards Poitiers, noble father, and his sons. 

Edw. Ned, thou, and Audley, shall pursue them still; 
Myself, and Derby, will to Calais straight. 
And there begirt that haven-town with siege: 
Now lies it on an upshot; therefore strike, 
And wistly follow while the game's on foot. 
What picture *s this? {Pointing to the colows* 

Pri. A pelican, my lord. 
Wounding her bosom with her crooked beak. 
That so her nest of young ones may be fed 
With drops of blood that issue from her heart; 
The motto, ^^Sic et vos. And so should you.'' 

[Flourish. Exeunt in triumph 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

Bretagne. Camp of the English. 

hrces under the Earl of Salisbury; Salisbury's Tent. 

Writer Salisbury ; to him, the Earl of Montfoet, attended^ 

a coronet in his hand. 

Hon. My lord of Salisbury, since by your aid 
line enemy Sir Charles of Blois is slain , 
^nd I again am quietly possest 
D Bretagne's dukedom, know, that I resolve, 
or this kind furtherance of your king, and you, 
'o swear allegiance to his majesty: 
Q sign whereof, receive this coronet , 
lear it unto. him; and, withal, my oath, 
•ever to be but Edward's faithful friend. 

Sal, I take it, Montfort: Thus, I hope, ere long 
le whole dominions of the realm of France 
Vill be surrendered to his conquering hand. 

[Exeunt Montfoet, and Train. 
w, if I knew but safely how to pass, 
would at Calais gladly meet his grace, 
Vhither, I am by letters certify' d, 
tTiat he intends to have his host remov'd. 
t shall be so : this policy will serve : — 
fo, who 's within? Bring Villiers to me. — 

Enter Villiers. 
iiliers, thou know'st, thou art my prisoner, 
nd that I might, for ransom, if I would, 
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Require of thee an hundred thousand franks, 
Or else retain and keep the captive still: 
But so it is, that for a smaller charge 
Thou may'st be quit, an if thou wilt thyself; 
And this it is. Procure me but a passport 
Of Charles the duke of Normandy, that I, 
Without restraint, may have recourse to Calais 
Through all the countries where he hath to do, 
(Which thou may*st easily obtain, I think, 
By reason I have often heard thee say. 
He and thyself were students once together) 
And then thou shalt be set at liberty. 
How say*8t thou? wilt thou undertake to do it? 

ViL I will, my lord; but I must speak with him. 

Sal. Why, so thou shalt; take horse, and post from 

hence : 
Only, before thou go'st, swear by thy faith. 
That, if thou can*st not compass my desire, 
Thou wilt return my prisoner back again; 
And that shall be sufficient warrant for thee, 

Vil. To that condition I agree, my lord, 
And will unfeignedly perform the same. 

Sal. Farewel, Villiers. — [Exit Villiers. 

This once I mean to try a Frenchman's faith. 



SCENE n. 

Picardy. The English Camp before Calais. 

Enter King Edward, and Derby, with Soldiers, 

Edw. Since they refuse our proffer'd league, my lord, 
And will not ope their gates, and let us in. 
We will intrench ourselves on every side. 
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That neither victuals , nor supply of men , 
May come to succour this accursed town; 
Famine shall combat where our swords are stopt. 

Der. The promised aid, that made them stand aloof, 
Is now retired, and gone another way; 
li will repent them of their stubborn will. 

Enter some poor Frenchmen. 

But what are these poor ragged slaves, my lord? 

Edw, Ask what they are; it seems, they come from Calais. 

Der. You wretched patterns of despair and woe, 
What are ye? living men; or gliding ghosts. 
Crept from your graves to walk upon the earth? 

1, F, No ghosts , my lord , but men that breathe a life 
Par worse than is the quiet sleep of death : 
^^ are distressed poor inhabitants, 
rhat long have been diseased, sick, and lame; 
\nd now, because we are not fit to serve, 
rhe captain of the town hath thrust us forth, 
rhat so expence of victuals may be sav*d. 

Edw, A charitable deed, and worthy praise. — 
But how do yOu imagine then to speed? 
We are your enemies; in such a case 
We can no less but put you to the sword , 
Since, when we proflFer'd truce, it was refus'd. 

1, F, An if your grace no otherwise vouchsafe. 
As welcome death is unto us as life. 

Edw. Poor silly men, much wrong'd, and more dis- 
tressed! — 
^0, Derby, go, and see they be relieved; 
Command that victuals be appointed them, 
And give to every one five crowns apiece: — 

[Exeunt Derby, and FientVosvet^. 
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The lion scorns to touch the yielding prey; 
And Edward's sword must flesh itself in such 
As wilful stubbornness hath made perverse. — 

Enter the Lord Percy, from England, 

Lord Percy! welcome: What's the news in England? 

Per. The queen, my lord, conunends her to your 

grace ; 
And from her highness, and the lord vice-gerent, 
I bring this happy tidings of success: 
David of Scotland, lately up in arms, 
(Thinking, belike, he soonest should prevail. 
Your highness being absent from the realm) 
Is, by the faithful service of your peers. 
And painful travel of the queen herself. 
That, big with child, was every day in arms, 
Vanquish'd, subdu'd, and taken prisoner. 

Edw, Thanks, Percy, for thy news, with all my 

heart! 
What was he, took him prisoner in the field? 

Per, A squire, my lord; John Copland is his name: 
Who since, entreated by her majesty, 
Denies to make surrender of his prize 
To any. but unto your grace alone; 
Whereat the queen is grievously displeas'd. 

Edw, Well, then we '11 have a pursuivant dispatch'd, 
To summon Copland hither out of hand. 
And with him he shall bring his prisoner king. 

Per, The queen 's, my lord, herself by this at sea; 
And purposeth, as soon as wind will serve. 
To land at Calais, and to visit you. 

Edw, Se shall be welcome ; and, to wait her coming) 
I '11 pitch my tent near to the sandy shore. 
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Enter A French Captain. 

Cap. The burgesses of Calais, mighty king, 
Hare, by a council, willingly decreed 
To yield the town , and castle , to your hands ; 
Upon condition, it will please your grace 
To grant them benefit of life , and goods. 

Edw, They will sol then, belilte, they may command. 
Dispose, elect, and govern as they list. 
Ko, sirrah, tell them, since they did refuse 
Our princely clemency at first proclaimed. 
They shall not have it now, although they would; 
I will accept of nought but fire and sword, 
Kxcept, withm these two days, six of them, 
That are the wealthiest merchants in the town, 
Come naked, all but for their linen shirts, 
With each a halter hang'd about his neck. 
And prostrate yield, themselves, upon their knees, 
To be afflicted, hang'd, or what I please; 
And so you may inform their masterships.. 

[Exeunt Edw^ard, and Percy. 

Cap. Why, this it is to trust a broken staff. 
Had we not been persuaded, John our king 
Would with his army have reliev'd the town, 
Wa had not stood upon defiance so : 
But now 't is past that no man can recall ; 
And better some do go to wreck, than all. [Eocit. 



SCENE III. 

Poitou. Fields near Poitiers. 

The French Camp; Tent of the Duke of Normandy. 

Enter Charles, and Villiers. 

Cha. I wonder, Villiers, thou should'st to^otlwsi^ T^fc 

^or one that is our deadly enemy. 
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• 



VU. Not for his sake, my gracious lord, so much 
Am I become an earnest advocate, 
As that thereby my ransom will be quit. 

Cha, Thy ransom, man! why, need'st thou talk of 

that? 
Art thou not free? and are not all occassions, 
That happen for advantage on our foes, 
To be accepted of, and stood upon? 

FzZ. No, good my lord, except the same be just; 
For profit must with honour be comixt. 
Or else our actions are but scandalous: 
But, letting pass these intricate objections, 
Will h please your highness to subscribe, or no? 

Cha, Villiers, I will not, nor I cannot do it; 
Salisbury shall not have his will so much, 
To claim a passport how it please himself. 

ViL Why, then I know the extremity, my lord, 
I must return to prison whence I came. 

Cha, Return! I hope, thou wilt not, Villiers: 
What bird, that hath escaped the fowler's gin, 
Will not be ware how she's ensnar'd again? 
Or, what is he, so senseless, and secure. 
That, having hardly pass'd a dangerous gulph. 
Will put himself in peril there again? 

Vil, Ah, but it is mine oath, my gracious lord, 
Which I in conscience may not violate. 
Or else a kingdom should not draw me hence. 

Cha, Thine oath! why, that doth bind thee to abide: 
Hast thou not sworn obedience to thy prince? 

ViL In all things that uprightly he commands: 
But either to persuade, or threaten me. 
Not to perform the covenant of my word, 
Is lawless, and I need not to obey. 
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Cha, Why, is it lawful for a man to kill, 
nd not, to break a promise with his foe? 

Vil. To kill, my lord, when war is once proclaun'd, 
) that our quarrel be for wrongs received, 
} doubt , is lawfully permitted us : 
it, in an oath, we must be well advis'd 
)w we do swear; and, when we once have sworn, 
)t to infringe it , though we die therefore : 
lerefore, my lord, as willing I return, 
I if I were to fly to paradise. [Ooing. 

Cha. Stay, my Villiers; thy honourable mind 
Jserves to be eternally admir'd. 
17 suit shall be no longer thus deferred; 
ve me the paper, V\\ subscribe to it: 

[Signs, and gives it back. 
id, where tofore I lov'd thee as Villiers, 
sreafter I '11 embrace thee as myself; 
iy, and be still in favour with thy lord. 

FiZ. I humbly thank your grace: I must dispatch, 
id send this passport first unto the earl, 
id then I will attend your highness' pleasure. 

[Exit Villiers. 

Cha. Do so, Villiers; — And Charles, when he 

hath need, 
J such his soldiers , howsoe'er he speed I 

Enter King John. 

Joh, Come, Charles, and arm thee ; Edward is entrap'd, 
le prince of Wales is fall'n into our hands , 
id we have compass' d him , he cannot scape. 

Cha, But will your highness fight to-day? 

Joh. .What else, my son? he's scarce eight thouaand 
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And we are threescore thousand at the least. 

Cha, I have a prophesy, my gracious lord, 
Wherein is written, what success is like 
To happen us in this outrageous war; 
It was deliver' d me at Cressi' field, 
By one that is an aged hermit there. [Reads. 

„When feather' d fowl shall make thine army tremble, 

And flint stones rise, and break the battle 'ray, 
Then think on him that doth not now dissemble; 

For that shall be the hapless dreadful day: 
Yet, in the end, thy foot tliou shalt advance 

As far in England, as thy foe in France.'' 

Joh. By this it seems we shall be fortunate: 
For as it is impossible, that stones 
Should ever rise, and break the battle 'ray; 
Or airy fowl make men in arms to quake; 
So is it like, we shall not be subdu'd: 
Or, say this might be true, yet, in the end, 
Since he doth promise, we shall drive him hence. 
And forrage their country, as they have done oura. 
By this revenge that loss will seem the less. 
But all are frivolous fancies, toys, and dreams: 
Once, we are sure we have ensnar'd th6 son, 
Catch we the father after how we can. [Exeunt 



SCENE IV. 

The same. The English Camp. 
Enter Prince Edward, Audley, and Others. 

Pri. Audley, the arms of death embrace us round, 
And comfort have we none, save that to die, 
We pay sour earnest for a sweeter life. 
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t Cressi' field our clouds of warlike smoke 

aoak'd up those French moths, and dissevered them: 

at now their multitudes of millions hide, 

asking as *t were, the beauteous burning sun; 

javing no hope to us, but sullen dark, 

lid eyeless terror of all -ending night. 

And, This sudden, mighty, and expedient head, 
lat they have made, fair prince, is wonderful, 
jfore us in the valley lies the king, 
mtag'd with all that heaven and earth can yield; 
is party stronger battled than our whole: 
is son, the braving duk^ of Normandy, 
ith trimmed the mountain on our right hand up 
shining plate, that now the aspiring hill 
lews like a silver quarry, or an orb; 
loft the which, the banners, bannerets, 
Qd new-replenish'd nendants, cuff the air, 
nd beat the wmds, that, for their gaudiness, 
:ruggles to kiss them: on our left hand lies 
hilip, the younger issue of the king, 
Gating the other hill in such array, 
hat all his gilded upright pikes do seem 
trait trees of gold, the pendant streamers, leaves; 
^nd their device of antique heraldry, 
(uarter'd in colours seeming sundry fruits,^ 
lakes it the orchard of the Hesperides: 
behind us too the hill doth bear his height, 
for, like a half-moon, opening but one way, 
t rounds us in) there at our backs are lodg'd 
'he fatal cross-bows; and the battle there 
8 governed by the rough Chatillion. 
Tien thus it stands, — The valley for our flight 
^e king binds in; the hills on either hand 
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Are proudly royalized by his sons; 

And on the hill behind stands certain death , 

In pay and service with Chatillion. 

Pri, Death's name is much more mighty than bh 

deeds; — 
Thy parcelling this power hath made it more. 
As many sands as these my hands can hold, 
Are but my handful of so many sands; 
Then, all the world, — and call it but a power, — 
Easily ta'en up, and quickly thrown away: 
But, if I stand to count them sand by sand, 
The number would confound my memory, 
And make a thousand millions of a task. 
Which, briefly, is no more, indeed, than one. 
These quarters, squadrons, and these regiments. 
Before, behind us, and on either hand, 
Are but a power: When we name a man, 
His hand, his foot, his head, have several strengths; 
And being all but one self instant strength. 
Why, all this many, Audley, is but one. 
And we can call it all but one man's strength. 
He, that hath far to go, tells it by miles; 
If he should tell the steps, it kills his heart: 
The drops are infinite, that make a flood; 
And yet, thou^know'st, we call it but a rain. 
There is but one France, and one king of France, 
That France hath no more kings; and that same king 
Hath but the puissant legion of one king; 
And we have one: Then apprehend no odds; 
For one to one is fair equality. — 

Enter A Herald. 
What tidings, messenger? be plain, and brief. 
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Her, The king of France, my sovereign lord and master, 
Greets thus by me his foe the prince of Wales: ^ 

If thou call forth an hmidred men of name , 
Of lords, knights, 'squires, and English gentlemen, 
And with thyself and those kneel at his feet. 
He straight will fold his bloody colours up. 
And ransom shall redeem lives forfeited: 
If not, this day shall drink more English blood 
Than e'er was bury'd in our British earth. 
¥hat is the answer to his proffered mercy? 

Pri. This heaven, that covers France, contains the 

mercy 
That draws from me submissive orisons; 
That such base breath should vanish from my lips, 
To urge the plea of mercy to a man. 
The Lord forbid! Return, and tell thy king, 
My tongue is made of steel , and it shall beg 
My mercy on his coward burgonet; 
Tell him, my colours are as red as his. 
My men as bold , our English arms as strong , 
Return him my defiance in his face. 

Her, I go. [Exit Herald. 

Enter Another Herald. 

PrL What news with thee? 

Her. The duke of Normandy, my lord and master, 
fttying thy youth is so engirt with peril, 
% me hath sent a nimble-jointed jennet. 
As swift as ever yet thou did'st bestride , 
And therewithal he counsels thee to fly ; 
Eke, death hunself hath sworn, that thou shalt die. 

Fri. Back with the beast unto the beast that sent him; 
Tell him, I cannot alt a coward's horse: 
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Bid him to-day bestride the jade himself; 
Fqj;,! will stain my horse quite o*er with blood, 
And double-gild my spurs, but I will catch him; 
So tell the carping boy, and get thee gone. [Eocit Her. 

Enter Another Herald. 

Her. Edward of Wales , Philip , the second son 
To the most mighty christian king of France, 
Seeing thy body's living date expired. 
All full of charity and christian love, 
Commends this book, full fraught with prayers, 
To thy fair hand, and, for thy hour of life, 
Intreats thee that thou meditate therein. 
And arm thy soul for her long journey towards. 
Thus have I done his bidding, and return. 

Pri, Herald of Philip, greet thy lord from me; 
All good, that he can send, I can receive: 
But think'st thou not, the unadvised boy 
Hath wronged himself, in thus far tendering me? 
Haply, he cannot pray without the book; 
I think him no divine extemporal: 
Then render back this common-place of prayer. 
To do himself good in adversity; 
Besides, he knows not my sin's quality. 
And therefore knows no prayers for my avail; 
Ere night his prayer may be, to pray to God 
To put it in my heart to hear his prayer; 
So tell the courtly wanton, and be gone. 

Her, I go. [Eicit Herald. 

Pri. How confident their strength and number makes 

them I — 
Now, Audley, sound those silver strings of thine, 
And let those milk-white messengers of time 
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hew thy time's learning in this dangerous time; 
'hyself art bruis'd and bit with many broils, 
ind stratagems forepast with iron pens 
Lre texted in thine honourable face ; 
liou art a marry' d man in this distress, 
lut danger wooes me as a blushing maid: 
'each me an answer to this perilous time. 

Aud, To die is all as common, as to live; 
lie one in choice, the other holds in chace: 
or, from the mstant we begin to live, 
Te do pursue and hunt the time to die: 
irst bud we, then we blow, and after seed; 
Tien, presently, we fall; and, as a shade 
ollows the body, so we /oUow death. 
f then we hunt for death, why do we fear it? 
fwe fear it, why do we follow it? 
f we do fear , with fear we do but aid 
'he thing we fear to seize on us the sooner: 
fwe fear not, then no resolved proffer 
'an overthrow the lunit of our fate: 
'or, whether ripe, or rotten, drop we shall, 
^8 we do draw the lottery of our doom. 

Vri, Ah, good old man, a thousand thousand ar- 
mours 
•"hese words of thine have buckled on my back: 
^h, what an idiot hast thou made of life, 
f'o seek the thing it fears! and how disgraced 
fTie imperial victory of murd'ring death! 
>hice all the lives, his conquering arrows strike, 
>eek him , and he not them , to shame his glory, 
will not give a penny for a life, 
>'or half a halfpenny to shun grim death; 
ince for to live is but to seek to die, 
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And dying but beginning of new life: 

Let come the hour when he th^^t rules it will I 

To live, or die, I hold indifferent. [Exeunt 



SCENE V. 

The same. The French Camp. 

Enter King John, and Charles. 

Joh, A sudden darkness hath defac'd the sky. 
The winds are crept into their caves for fear, 
The leaves move not, the wood is hush'd and still. 
The birds cease singing, and the wandering brooks 
Murmur no wonted greeting to their shores ; 
Silence attends some wonder, and expecteth 
That heaven should pronounce some prophesy: 
Whence, or from whom, proceeds this silence, Charles? 

Cfuz. Our men, with open mouths, and staring eyes,. 
Look on each other, as they did attend 
Each other's words, and yet no creature speaks; 
A tongue-ty*d fear hath made a midnight hour. 
And speeches sleep through all the wakmg regions. 

Joh. But now the pompous sun, in all his pride, 
Looked through his golden coach upon the world. 
And, on a sudden, hath he hid himself; 
That now the under earth is as a grave. 
Dark, deadly, silent, and uncomfortable. 

[A clamour of ravens heard. 
Hark! what a deadly outcry do I hear I 

Cha, Here comes my brother Philip. 

Joh, All dismayed: -^ 

Efiter Philip. 
What fearful words are those thy looks presage? 
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PhL A flight, a flight! 

Joh, Coward, what flight? tliou ly'st, there needs 

no flight. 

Phi. A flight! 

Joh, Awake thy craven powers, and tell on 
The very snbstance of that fear indeed, 
Which is so gastly printed in thy face: 
What is the matter? 

Phu A flight of ugly ravens 
Do croak and hover o'er our soldiers' heads, 
\nd keep in triangles, and comerd squares, 
^ight as our forces arc embatteled; 
^Ith their approach there came this sudden fog, 
i^ich now hath hid the airy floor of heaven, 
Vnd made at noon a night unnatural 
Jpon the quaking and dismayed world: 
n brief, our soldiers have let fall their arms, 
M stand like metamorphos'd images, 
Moodless and pale, one gazing on another. 

Joh, Ajj now I call to mind the prophesy; 
hi I must give no entrance to a fear. — 
vctum, and hearten up those yielding souls; 
fell them, the ravens, seeing them in arms, — 
?o many fair against a famish'd few, — 
-ome but to dme upon their handy- work, 
^nd prey upon the carrion that they kill: 
'or when we see a horse lay'd down to die , 
Uthough he be not dead, the ravenous birds 
^it watching the departure of his life ; 
-ven so these ravens, for the carcases 
H those poor English , that are mark'd to die , 
lover about, and, if they cry to us; 
Tis but for meat that we must kill for ihena. 

4 
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Away, and comfort up my soldiers, 

And sound the trumpets; and at once dispatch 

This little business of a silly fraud. [Exit Philip. 

Noise within. Enter A French Captain, with Salisbury, 
Prisoner, 

Cap* Behold, my liege, this knight, and forty more, — 
Of whom the better part are slain and fled, — 
With all endeavour sought to break our ranks. 
And make their way to the encompassed prince; 
Dispose of him as please your majesty. 

Joh, Go, and the next bough, soldier, that thou see'st, 
Disgrace it with his body presently: 
For I do hold a tree in France too good 
To be the gallows of an English thief. 

Sal, My lord of Normandy, I have your pass 
And warrant for my safety through this land. 

Cha, Villiers procured it for thee, did he not? 

Sal. He did. 

Cha, And it is current, thou shalt freely pass. 

Joh. Ay, freely to the gallows to be hang'd. 
Without denial, or impediment: — 
Away with him. 

Cha. I hope, your highness will not so disgrace m^j 
And dash the virtue of my seal at arms: 
He hath my never-broken name to shew, 
Charactered with this princely hand of mine; 
And rather let me leave to be a prince, 
Than break the stable verdict of a prince: 
I do beseech you, let him pass in quiet. 

Joh. Thou and thy word lie both in my comn 
What can'st thou promise, that I cannot break? 
Which of these twain is greater infamy. 
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To disobey thy father, or thyself? 

Thy word , nor no man's , may exceed his power : 

Nor that same man doth never break his word, 

That keeps it to 'the utmost of his power : 

The breach of faith dwells in the soul's consent; 

"Which if thyself without consent do break , 

ThoQ art not charged with the breach of faith. — 

Go, hang him; for thy licence lies in me: 

And my constraint stands the excuse for thee. 

Cha. What, am I not a soldier in my word? 
Then, arms adieu, and let them fight that list: 
Shall I not give my girdle from my waist, 
Bat with a guardian I shall be controul'd, 
To say, I may not give my things away? 
tpon my soul, had Edward prince of Wales, 
Engag'd his word, writ down his noble hand, 
For all yoilr knights to pass his father's land, 
The royal king, to grace his warlike son, 
Vould not alone safe-conduct give to them. 
Bat with all bounty feasted them and theirs. 

Joh, Dwell'st thou on precedents? Then be it so. — 
•^ay, Englishman, of what degree thou art? 

Sal, An earl in England, though a prisoner here; 
And those, that know me, call me Salisbury. 

Joh, Then, Salisbury, say, whither thou art bound? 

Sal. To Calais, where my liege, king Edward, is. 

Jolu To Calais, Salisbury? Then to Calais pack; 
And bid the king prepare a noble grave, 
To put his princely son , black Edward , in. 
And as thou traveFst westward from this place, 
Some two leagues hence there is a lofty hill, 
^hose top seems topless, for the embracing sky 
JJoth hide his high head in her azure bosom*, 

4* 
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Unto whose tall top when thy foot attains, 
Look back upon the humble vale below, 
(Humble of late, but now made proud with arms) 
And thence behold the wretched prince of Wales, 
IIoop*d with a band of iron round about 
After which sight, to Calais spur amain, 
And say, the prince was smothered, and not slain: 
And tell the king, this is not all his ill; 
For I will greet him, ere he thinks I will. 
Away, be gone; The smoke but of our shot 
Will choke our foes, though bullets hit them not. 



SCENE VI. 

The same. A Part of the Field of Battle. 

Alarums, as of a hatde joind, skirmishings. 

Enter Prince Edward, and Artois. 

Art, How fares your grace? are you not shot, my lore 

Pri, No, dear Artois; but choked with dust and smok 
And stept aside for breath and fresher air. 

Art Breathe then, and to 't again : the amazed Frcn( 
Are quite distract with gazing on the crows; 
And, were our quivers full of shafts again, 
Your grace should see a glorious day of this: — 
0, for more arrows, lord! that is our want. 

Pri, Courage, Artois I a fig for feather'd shafts, 
When feathered fowls do bandy on our side! 
What need we fight, and sweat, and keep a coil, 
When railing crows out-scold our adversaries? 
Up, up, Artois I the ground itself is arm'd: 
Fire - containing flint; command our bows 
To hurl away their pretty-colour'd yew, 
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id to 't with stones : Away , Artois , away ; 

jT soul doth prophesy we win the day. [Exeunt, 

Alarums, and Parties skirmishing. 
Enter King John. 
Joh. Our multitudes are in themselves confounded, 
smayed, and distraught; swift-starting fear 
ith buzz'd a cold dismay through all our army, 
id every petty disadvantage prompts 
le fear-possessed abject soul to fly: 
yself, whose spirit is steel to their dull lead, 
iliat with recalling of the prophesy, 
nd that our native stones from English arms 
ibel against us) find myself attainted 
ith strong surprize of weak and yielding fear. 

Enter Charles. * 

Cka. Fly, father, fly! the French do kill the French; 
»me, that would stand, let drive at some that fly: 
ar drums strike nothing but discouragement, 
nr trumpets sound dishonour and retire; 
lie spirit of fear, that feareth nought but death, 
)wardly works confusion on itself. 

Enter Philip. 

Phi. Pluck out your eyes, and see not this days' 

shame I 
1 arm hath beat an army; one poor David 
atli with a stone foil'd twenty stout Goliahs: 
>nie twenty naked starvelings, with small flints, 
ave driven back a puissant host of men, 
fray'd and fenced in all accomplements. 

Joh. Mordieu, they quoit at us, and kVW u^ \v^\ 
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No less than forty thousand wicked elders 
Have forty lean slaves this day ston'd to death. 

Cha. 0, that I were some other countryman! 
This day hath set derision on the French; 
And all the world will blurt and scorn at us. 

JoK "What, is there no hope left? 

Phi. No hope , but death , to bury up our shame. 

Joh, Make up once more with me; the twentieth 

part 
Of those that live, are men enough to quail 
The feeble handful on the adverse part. 

Cha, Then charge again: if heaven be not oppos'<l. 
We cannot lose the day. 

Joh. On, on; away. [Exeunt. 

Alarums^ &c. Enter Audi.ey, wounded, 
and two Esquires, his Resellers, 

1. E. How fares my lord? 
Aud. E'en as a man may do. 

That dines at such a bloody feast as this. 

2. E. I hope, my lord, that is no mortal scar. 
Aud. No matter, if it be; the count is cast, 

And, in the worst, ends but a mortal man. 
Good friends, convey me to the princely Edward, 
That, in the crimson bravery of my blood, 
I may become him with saluting him; 
I '11 smile, and tell him, that this open scar 
Doth end the harvest of his Audley's war. [Exeunt- 

Other alarums', afterwards , a retreat 
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SCENE vn. 

The same. The English Camp. 
Nourish, Enter Prince Edward, in triumjph, leading 
Prisoners, King John, and his son Charles; and 
Officers, Soldiers, &c. with ensigns s])red, 

Pri, Now , John in France , and lately John of France , 
[Tiy bloody ensigns are my captive colours; 
bd you, high -vaunting Charles of Normandy, 
That once to - day sent me a horse to fly , 
Vre now the subjects of my clemency. 
^ie, lords! is *t not a shame, that English boys, 
kThose early days are yet not worth a beard, 
Should in the bosom of your kingdom thus, 
)ne against twenty, beat you up together? 

Joh. Thy fortune, not thy force, hath conquered us. 

Pri, An argument, that heaven aids the right. — 

Enter Artois, with Philip. 

^ee, see, Artois doth bring along with him. 
The late good counsel -giver to my soul! — 
Welcome, Artois; — and welcome, Philip, too: 
^Tio now, of you, or I, have need to pray? 
W is the proverb verify'd in you, 
Too bright a morning breeds a louring day. — 

Enter Audley, led hy the two Esquires. 

^ut, say, what grim discouragement comes here! 
^las, what thousand armed men of France 
lave writ that note of death in Audley 's face? — 
5peak, thou that woo'st death with thy careless smile, 
^nd look'st so merrily upon thy grave 
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As if thou wert enamour'd on thine end, 
What hungry sword hath so hereav'd thy face, 
And lopp'd a true friend from my loving soul? 

Aud. prince, thy sweet bemoaning speech tome 
Is as a mournful knell to one dead -sick. 

Pri. Dear Audley, if my tongue ring out tliy end, 
My arms shall be thy grave: What may I do. 
To win thy life, or to revenge thy death? 
If thou wilt drink the blood of captive kings, — 
Or, that it were restorative, command 
A health of king's blood, and I '11 drink to thee: 
If honour may dispense for thee with death. 
The never-dying honour of this day 
Share wholy, Audley, to thyself, and live. 

Aud, Victorious prince, — that thou art so, behold 
A Caesar's fame in kings' captivity, — 
If I could hold dim death but at a bay, 
'Till I did see my liege thy royal father. 
My soul should yield this castle of my flesh, 
This mangled tribute, with all willingness. 
To darkness, consummation, dust, and worms. 

Pri. Cheerly, bold man! thy soul is all too proiul, 
To yield her city for one little breach; 
She 'Id be divorced from her earthly spouse 
By the soft temper of a Frenchman's sword? 
Lo, to repair thy life, I give to thee 
Three thousand marks a year in English land. 

Aud. I take thy gift, to pay the debts I owe: 
These two poor 'squires redeem'd me from the French, 
With lusty and dear hazard of their lives; 
What thou hast given to me, I give tQ^them; 
And, as thou lov'st me, prince, lay thy consent 
To this bequeath in my last testament. 
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Pri, Renowned Audley, live, and have from me 
lis gift twice doubled , to these 'pquires , and* thee : 
It, live, or die, what thou hast given away, 
these, and theirs, shall lasting freedom stay. — 
me, gentlemen, I '11 see my friend bestowM 
ithm an easy litter; then we '11 march 
oudly toward Calais, with triumphant pace, 
Jto my royal father, and there bring 
16 tribute of my wars, fair France's king. 



A C T V. 
Picardy. The English Camp before Calais. 
^nter King Edward, with Philippa his Queen, and 
Derby; Officers, Soldiers, &c. 

Edio. No more, queen Philippe, pacify yourself; 
'opknd, except he can excuse his fault, 
'hail find displeasure written in our looks. — 
^nd now unto this proud resisting town : 
Soldiers, assaillt; I will no longer stay, 
•"o be deluded by their false delays ; 
^ut ail to sword , and make the spoil your own. 

J'ntmpets sound to arms. Enter , from the town, six 
Citizens, in their shirts, and hare -footed, ivith 
halters about their necks. 

Cit. Mercy, king Edward! mercy, gracious lord! 

Edw. Contemptuous villains I call ye now for truce? 
^line ears are stopt against your bootless cries: — 
^ound, drums; (Alarum) draw, tlireat'ning swords! 

1. C. Ah, noble prince, 
Take pity on this towiij and hear us, imgYity VXtv^X 
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We claim the promise that your highness made; 
The two days* respit is not yet expired, 
And we are come, with willingness, to bear 
What torturing death, or punishment, you please, 
So that the trembling multitude be savM. 

Edw, My promise? well, I do confess as much: 
But I require the chiefest citizens, 
And men of most account, that should submit; 
You, peradventure , are but servile grooms, 
Or some felonious robbers on the sea. 
Whom, apprehended, law would execute. 
Albeit severity lay dead in us: 
No, no, ye cannot over -reach us thus. 

2. C. The sun, dread lord, that in the western fall 
Beholds us now low brought through misery, 
Did in the orient purple of the mom 
Salute our coming forth, when we were known; 
Or may our portion be with damned fiends. 

Edw, If it be so, then let our covenant stand, 
We take possession of the town in peace: 
But, for yourselves, look you for no remorse; 
But, as imperial justice hath decreed. 
Your bodies shall be dragged about these walls, 
And after feel the stroke of quartering steel: 
This is your doom; — Go, soldiers, see it done. 

Que. Ah, be more mild unto these pelding men! 
It is a glorious thing, to 'stablish peace; 
And kmgs approach the nearest unto God, 
By giving life and safety unto men: 
As thou intendest to be king of France, 
So let her people live to call thee king; 
For what the sword cuts down, or fire hath spoiPd, 
Is held in reputation none of ours. 
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Edw. Although expecience teach us this is true, 
it peaceful quietness brings most delight 
en most of all abuses are controul'd, 
, insomuch it shall be known, that we 
well can master our affections, 
conquer other by the dint of sword, 
ippe, prevail; we yield to thy request; 
se men shall live to boast of clemency, — 
I, tyranny, strike terror to thyself. 

CU. Long live your highness! happy be your reign! 

Edw. Go, get you hence, return unto the town; 
I if this kindness hath deserved your love , 
m then to reverence Edward as your king. — 

[Exeunt Citizens* 
7, might we hear of our affairs abroad, 

would, 'till gloomy winter were o'er -spent, 
pose our men in garrison a while. 
; who comes here? 

Enter Copland, and King David. 

Der. Copland, my lord, and David king jof Scots. 

Edw. Is this the proud presumptuous 'squire o'the 

north , 
it would not yield his prisoner to my queen? 

Cop. I am, my liege, a northern 'squire, indeed, 
; neither proud nor insolent , I trust 

Edw. What mov'd thee then, to be so obstmate 
contradict our royal queen's desire? 

Cop. No wilful disobedience, mighty lord, 
t my desert, and publick law of arms: 
ook the king myself in single fight; 
d, like a soldier, would be loth to lose 
e least preeminence that I had won: 
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And Copland, straight, upon your highness' charge, 
Is come to France, and, with a lowly mind. 
Doth vail the bonnet of his victory- 
Receive, dread lord, the custom of my fraught. 
The wealthy tribute of my labouring hands; 
Which should long since have been surrendered up, 
Had but your gracious self been there in place. 

Qiie. But, Copland, thou didst scorn the king's command, 
Neglecting our commission in his name. 

Cop. His name I reverence, but his person more; 
His name shall keep me in allegiance still, 
But to his person I will bend my knee. 

Edw. I pray thee, Philippe, let displeasnre pass; 
This man doth please me, and I like his words: 
For what is he, that will attempt high deeds. 
And lose the glory that ensues the same? 
All rivers have recourse unto the sea; 
And Copland's faith, relation to his king. — 
Kneel therefore down; now rise, king Edward's knigbt: 
And, to maintain thy state, I freely give 
Five bundled marks a year to thee and thine. — 

Ejiter Salisbury. 

Welcome, lord Salisbury: what news from Bretagne? 

Sal, This, mighty king: the country we have won; 
And John de Montfort, regent of that place. 
Presents your highness with this coronet. 
Protesting true allegiance to your grace. 

Edw, We thank thee for thy service, valiant earl; 
Challenge our favour, for we owe it thee. 

Sal, But now, my lord, as this is joyful news. 
So must my voice be tragical again. 
And I must smg of doleful accidents. 
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Edw. What, have our. men the overthrow at Poitiers? 
is my son beset with too much odds? 

Sal. He was, my lord: and as my worthless self, 
ith forty other serviceable knights, 
der safe - conduct of the dauphin^s seal 
d travel that way, finding him distrest, 
troop of lances met us on the way, 
rpris'd, and brought us prisoners to the king; 
ho, proud of this, and eager of revenge, 
mmanded straight to cut off all our heads: 
id surely we had dy'd, but that the duke, 
ore full of honour than his angry sire, 
ocur'd our quick deliverance from thence: 
It, ere we went. Salute your king, quoth he, 
d him provide a funeral for his son , 
)-day our sword shall cut his thread of life; 
nd, sooner than he thinks, we 'U be with him, 
quittance those displeasures he hath done: 
Ills said, we pass'd, not daring to reply; 
ur hearts were dead, our looks diifus'd and wan. 
^and'ring, at last we climb'd unto a hill; 
rom whence, although our grief were much before, 
et now to see the occasion with our eyes 
id thrice so much encrease our heaviness : 
or there, my lord, o, there we did descry 
own in a valley how both armies lay. 
he French had cast their trenches like a ring; 
^d every barricade's open front 
^as thick imbost with brazen ordinance: 
^ere stood a battle of ten thousand horse; 
"here twice as many pikes, in quadrant wise: 
lere cross-bows, arm'd with deadly -wounding darts: 
^nd in the midst, like to a slender point 
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Within the compass of the horizon, — 
As 't were a rising bubble in the sea, 
A hazel -wand amidst a wood of pines, — 
Or as a bear fast chainM unto a stake. 
Stood famous Edward, still expecting when 
Those dogs of France would fasten on his flesh. 
Anon, the death -procuring knell begins: 
Oir go the cannons, that, with trembling noise. 
Did shake the veiy mountain where we stood; 
Then sound the trumpets' clangors in the air, 
The battles join: and, when we could no more 
Discern the difference 'twixt the friend and foe, 
(So intricate the dark confusion was) 
Away we turned our watry eyes, with sighs 
As black as powder fuming into smoke. 
And thus, I fear, unhappy have I told 
The most untimely tale of Edward's fall. 

Que. Ah me I is this my welcome into France? 
In this the comfort, that I looked to have. 
When I should meet with my beloved son? 
Sweet Ned, I would, thy mother in the sea 
Had been prevented of this mortal grief I 

Edw. Content thee, Philippe; 'tis not tears, willserv< 
To call him back, if he be taken hence: 
Comfort thyself, as I do, gentle queen. 
With hope of sharp, unheard-of, dire revenge. — 
He bids me to provide his funeral; 
And so I will: but all the peers in France 
Shall mourners be, and weep out bloody tears. 
Until their empty veins be dry and sere: 
The pillars of his herse shall be their bones ; 
The mould that covers him, their cities' ashes; 
His knell, the groaning cries of dying men; 
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id, in the stead of tapers on his tomb, 
I hundred fifty towers shall burning blaze, 
bile we bewail our valiant son's decease. 

Flourish of trumpets within. Enter A Herald. 

Her. Rejoice, my lord; ascend the imperial throne! 
le mighty and redoubted prince of Wales, 
eat servitor to bloody Mars in arms, 
le Frenchman's terror, and his country's fame, 
iomphant rldeth like a Roman peer: 
id, lowly at his stirrop, comes afoot 
ng John of France, together with his son, 
captive bonds ; whose diadem he brings , 
crown thee with, and to proclaim thee king. 

Edw. Away with mourning, Philippe, wipe thine 

eyes; — 
ound, trumpets, welcome in Plantagenetl 

A loud Flourish. Enter Prince, Audley, Aetois, 
urith King John, and Philip. 

^ things , long lost , when they are found again , 

>o doth my son rejoice his father's heart, 

^or whom, even now, my soul was much perplex'd! 

[Running to ihe Prince j and embracing him. 
Que. Be this a token to express my joy, 

[Kissing him. 
or inward passions will not let me speak. 
Pri. My gracious father, here receive the gift, 

[Presenting him uxith King John's croum. 
Riis wreath of conquest, and reward of war, 
JOt with as mickle peril of our lives, 
^ e'er was thing of price before this day; 
Mtall your highness in your proper right: 
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And, herewithal, I render to your hands 
These prisoners , chief occasion of oar strife. 

Edio. So, John of France, I see, you keep your woi 
You promised to be sooner with ourself 
Than we did think for, and 't is so indeed: 
But, had you done at firet as now you do, 
How many civil towns had stood untouched. 
That now are turn'd to ragged heaps of stones? 
How many people's lives might you have sav'd, 
That are untimely sunk into their graves? 

Joh. Edward, recount not things irrevocable; 
Tell me what ransom thou requir'st to have? 

Edw, Thy ransom, John, hereafter shall be know 
But first to England thou must cross the seas. 
To see what entertainment it aifords; 
Howe'er it falls, it cannot be so bad 
As ours hath been since we arrived in France. 

Joh, Accursed man! of this I was foretold. 
But did misconster what the prophet told. 

PrL Now, father, this petition Edward makes, - 
To Thee, [hneels] whose grace hath been his stroDge 

shield , 
That, as thy pleasure chose me for the man 
To be the instrument to shew thy power, 
So thou wilt grant, that many princes more. 
Bred and brought up within that little isle, 
May still be famous for like victories! — 
And, for my part, the bloody scars I bear, 
The weary nights that I have watch'd in field. 
The dangerous conflicts I have often had, 
The fearful menaces were proffer'd me. 
The heat, and cold, and what else might displease, 
I wish were now redoubled twenty fold; 
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hereafter ages, when they read 
inful traffick of my tender youth, 
;hereby be enflam'd with such resolve, 
the territories of France alone, 
5wise Spain, Turkey, and what countries else 
Stly would provoke fair England's ire, 
at their presence, tremble and retire I 
Iw. Here, English lords, we do proclaim a rest, 
erceasing of our painful arms: 
up your swords, refresh your weary limbs, 
your spoils; and, after we have breathed 
or two within this haven town, 
lling, then for England we '11 be shipped; 

in a happy hour, I trust, we shall 
three kings, two princes, and a queen. 

[Flourish. Exeunt omnes. 
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[)as Drama, welches hier als das zweite in der 
5 der Pseudo-Shakspere'schen Dramen erscheint, 
e zuerst im Jahre 1592 in London gedruckt unter 
adem Titel: 

The lamentable and true Tragedie of M. Arden, of 
sham^ in Kent^ who was Most mckedlye murdered, 
e Means of his disloyall and wanton Wyfe, who 
he Loue she bare to one Mosbie, hyred two desperat 
ns, Blachvill and Shagbag, to kill him. Wherein 
ewed, The great Malice and Dissirmdation of a 
d Woman, the unsatiable desire of filthie lust, and 
mm^fvR End of all Murderers, 
Weitere Auflagen in den Jahren 1599 und 1633 
igen die fortdauemde Popularitat dieses Schauspiels, 
Qoch in spaterer Zeit fiihlte der, 1739 verstorbene, 
latiker William Lillo sich veranlasst, dasselbe 
ie damalige Buhne umzuarbeiten. Die Vermuthmig, 
der mibekannte Verfasser Shakspere sein mochte, 
Ix zuerst ein* gewisser Edward Jacob, ein Ein- 
ler vonFeversham, in der Vorrede zu demAbdruck 
den er 1770 von der ersten Quartausgabe \ovi ASj^'i 
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veranstaltete. Wenn die Beweisgrlinde , mit denen der 
neuc Herausgeber seine Meinung zu stiitzeii versucht, 
audi ziemlich schwach sind , und im Wesentlichen auf 
Parallels tellen des Arden und anderer authentischer Dra- 
men Sliakspere's hinauslauf en , welche die Identitat der 
Sprache darthun sollen , so war die erneuerte Herausgabe 
eines so selten gewordenen und dabei so bedeutenden 
Dramas jedenfalls sein unbesti^eitbares Verdienst. 

Wiihrend in England aber auch nach der Erschei- 
nung der Jacob 'sclien Ausgabe Arden of Fevershm 
nie die gebiihrende Beachtung erlangt zu haben scheint 
lenkte in Deutschland zuerst Tieck in seiner „Shak- 
speare's Vorschule". Erster Band. 1823. (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus), die Autinerksamkeit darauf bin. Er giebi 
in dem genannten Buche eine Uebersetzung des Schau- 
spiels unter dem Titel: ;, Arden von Feversham 
Eine Tragodie. (Von einem unbekannten Autor, vielleichi 
eine Jugendarbeit Sliakspeare's)", und bespricht das Drams 
naher in der Vorrede (S. XXI. - XXVIU.) Nachdcff 
er die Handlung und die Charaktere entwickelt und ;,die8( 
biirgerliche Tragodie in Plan, Cliarakter und Ausfiilirunf 
vortrefflich" genannt hat, fiihii; er fort: „Je mehr nutf 
sich aber darin vertieft, es studirt, nicht bloss obenhii 
lieset, je naher tritt die Ueberzeugung , dass es dennod 
kaum von einer anderen Feder, als der Shakspcai-e's 
herriihren konne. VV^enn man sich den alteu Kon^ 
Johann vergegenwiirtigt , Cromwell und den Londone; 
Verschwender , so findet man in diesen und in manchci 
anderen friiheren Compositionen Ton und Sprache wiedcr 
Am meisten aber charakterisirt den grossen Dichter jene 
tide moralische Gefiihl, welches das'Gemalde so tie< 
sinnig und ernst bdeuchtet, so dass es nicht allein durd 
seine Schi'eckcn wirkt, welches auch ein gew5hnlichere 
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Talent hatte hervorbringen kSnnen. Wie Schatten- 
gestalten liegen schon manche grosse Gredankeu d^ 
Macbeth hier im Dunkeln, AnJilUnge aus dem dritten 
Bichard sind nicht selten, cinige Tone aus andern Ge- 
dichten des Meisters. Der Kenner wird manche Ueber- 
gange bemerken, die diesem gelaufig sind, eine gewisse 
Art, die Gedanken zu wenden oder abzubrechen. — 
Dock sei es hier mit diescn Andeutungen genug, das 
Werk mag selber fiir sich sprechen. Es bleibt merk- 
wiirdig, wenn es auch ein ganz unbekannter Dichter 
geschaffen haben sollte. " — So. weit T i e c k , dem U 1 r i c i 
insofem beistimmt, als er die Moglichkcit ciner Shak- 
spere'schen Autorschaft wenigstens einraumt, wenn er 
auch das Drama in asthetischer Hinsiclit wenigcr gUnstig 
beurtheilt. 

Einer euigehenden Beui-theilung , verbunden mit 
einer ausfuhrlichen Analyse, hat Charles Knight das 
Drama in seiner Pictorial Edition of Shakspere miter- 
zogen. Er citirt das Urtheil eines anonymen Kritikers des 
Edinburgh Ueview, Vol. LXXI, pag. 471., der in einer 
Musterung der unseim Dichter zugeschriebenen Dramen 
sich so aussert : The third play yjArden of Feversham^, a 
domestic tragedy^ would^ in point of absolute merits have 
done no discredit to the early numhood of Shakspeare 
^^elf; hut, both in conception and execiUion, it is quite 
vdike even his eai'liest mariner, tohile, on the other hand, 
w date cannot possibly be removed so far back as the 
time before which his own style had demonstrably been 
formed. — Den Schluss, zu welchem Knight selbst 
gelangt, fasst er in folgcndo Worte zusammen: Do we 
wen think t/iat „Arde7i of Feversham'^ belongs to the early 
Manhood of iihakspere^^ We do not think so with any 
^^jidence; but toe do think that, considering its date, it 
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18 a very reniarkahle play, and we should be cU aim 
to assign it to any toriter whose name is associated M 
that early period of the drama^ except to Shakspere, ^ 
Und diesem Urtheil mochten auch wir uns anschliessen; 
der Fall ist offenbar ein ahnlicher, wie bei dem Ed- 
ward IIL, insofem hier wie dort die Schwierigkeit, eii 
Werk von solcher Reife dem jugendlichen Shakspen 
zuzuschreiben , der andem Schwierigkeit zur Seite tritt 
um jene Zeit einen andem Dichter namhafi; zu machen 
dem es sich, in ganzlicher Abwesenheit ausserer Kenn 
zeichen, nach innern Merkmalen auch nur mit einen 
Grade von Wahrscheinlichkeit zuschreiben liesse. Voi 
den bekannten Dramatikem wenigstens ist keiner, dei 
um 1592 oder friiher die Leidenschaft so wahr, so ein 
fach imd so ergreifend hatte sprechen lassen, wie dei 
Verfasser des Arden of Feversham. Auch der Ven 
besitzt, wie Knight ausdrucklich bezeugt, eine Frei 
heit, die sich in keinem andern Autor jener Zeit, al 
nur in Shakspere, findet. 

Den Stoff seines Dramas hat der Dichter aus de 
von Shakspere so vielfach benutzten Chronik HoHn 
shed's benutzt, die im Jahre 1577, sechsundzwanzij 
Jahre nach Arden's Ermordung , erschienen war. Einig 
von Knight mitgetheilte Ausziige aus dem ausfiihi 
lichen Berichte des Chronisten zeigen am deutlichstei 
wie der Dichter seine Quelle benutzt hat, und w 
er von ihr abgewichen ist. Letzteres ist z. B. gleic 
in der Exposition der Fall, wo der Chronist erzahll 
This Arden was a man of a tall and comely pet 
sonage, and matched in marriage with a gendewomoi 
young, tall, and well favoured of shape and countenanc 
who chancing to fall in familiarity with one Moshie, 
tailor by occupation, a black swart man, servant to A 
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Lord North, it happened this Mosbie upon some mM- 
taking to full out with her; but she being desirous to be 
in favour with him again, sent him a pair of silver dice 
iy one Adam Fotde, dwelling at the Flower-de-luce, in 
FeoerJham. After which he resorted to her again, and 
oftentimes lay in Ar den's house; and although (as it 
was said) Arden perceived right well their mutvAil fami- 
Uarity to be much greater than their honesty, yet because 
he would not offend her, and so lose the benefit he hoped 
to gain at some of her friends hands in bearing vnth 
htr lewdness, which he might have lost if he should have 
fuSUn out mth her, he was contented to wink at her 
flAy disorder, and both permitted and also invited 
MoMe very often to lodge in his house. And thus it 
continued a good space before any practice was begun 
hy them against Master Arden. She at length, inflamed 
Vi hoe w^ Mosbie, and loathing her husband, wished, 
and after practised, the means how to hasten his end. 

Von dem ^Maler*' (vgl. S. 10 — 12) sagt der 
Chronist: There was a painter dwelling in Feversham, 
who had skill of poisons, as was reported; she therefore 
demanded of him whether it were true that he had such 
Am in feat or not? And he denied not but that he had 
indeed. Yea, said she, but I would have su^h a one 
«Wkfe as should have most vehement and speedy operation 
to despatch the eater thereof. That can I do, quoth he; 
ond forthwith made her such a one. 

Alice's, der Gattin, erster Versuch gegen Arden's 
Uben (vgl. S. 15) wird vonHolinshed so dargestellt: 
Nine, Master Arden purposing (hat day to ride to Canter- 
hiiry, his wife brought him his breakfast, which tvas wont 
to be milk and butter. He, having received a spoonful or 
^ of the miUe, misliked the taste and colour thereof. 
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and said to his wife. Mistress Alice, wliat mUk have you 
given me here? Wherewithal she tilted it over tcith her 
hand, saying, I ween nothing can please you. Then he 
took horse and rode towards Canterhury, and hy the 
way fell into extreme sickness, and so escaped for that 
time. 

Die von Alice angeworbenen Mordgesellen Greene, 
Bradshaw und Black Will fiihrt der Chronist uns fol- 
gendermassen vor: After this his wife fell in acquain- 
tance with one Greene, of Feversham, servant to Sir 
Anthony Ager, from which Oreene Master Arden had 
wrested a piece of ground on the back side of the Ahhej 
of Feversham, and there had great blows and great 
threats passed betwixt them about that matter. Therefore 
she, knowing that Greene hated her husband, began to 
practise with him how to make him away; and conduid 
that, if he could get any that would kill him, he shoiM 
have ten pounds f^r a reward. 

This Greene, having doings for his master Sir An- 
thony Ager, had occasion to go up to London, where his 
master then lay, and, having some charge up with to; 
desired one Bradshaw, a goldsmith of Feversham, Aai 
was his neighbour, to accompany him to Gravesend, aw 
he would content him for his pains^ This Bradsh^j 
being a very honest m>an, was content, and rode w»A 
him. And when they came to Rainhamdoum they chanced 
to see three or four servingmen that were coming from 
Leeds; and therewith Bradshaw espied, coming up the 
hill from Rochester, one Black Will, a terrible crud 
ruffian, vrith a sword and a buckler, and anx>ther trift 
a great staff on his neck. Then said Bradshaw to Cheene, 
We are happy that there cometh some company frm 
Leeds^ for here cometh up against tis as murdering o 
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iMXDe as any is in England; if it were not for ifiem 
oe might chance hardly escape without loss of our money 
md Uves, Yea, thought Oreene (as he after confessed), 
mch a one is for my purpose; and therefore asked, 
Which is he? Yonder is he, quoth Bradshaw, the same 
ikat hath the sword and buckler; his name is Black Will. 
Sow know you that? said Oreene, Bradshaw answered, 
I knew him at Boulogne, where we both served; he was 
a soldier, and I was Sir Eichard Cavendish's man; and 
there he committed m^any robberies and heinxms murders 
o« sfuch as travelled betwixt Boulogne and France, By 
fiw time the other company of servingmen came to them, 
and they, going altogether, met toith Black WUl and his 
fdbw. The servingmen knew Black WUl, and, saluting 
him, demanded of him whither he went? He answered. 
By his blood (for his use was to swear almost at every 
mrd), I know not, nor care not; but set up my staff, 
and even as it falleth I go. If thou, quoth they, will go 
hack again to Gravesend, we will give thee thy supper. 
By his blood, sc^id he, I care not; I am content; have 
toith you: and so he returned again toith them. Then 
Black Will took acquaintance of Bradshaw, saying, 
Fdlow Bradshaw, how dost thou? Bradshaw, unwilling 
to renew acquaintance, or to have aught to do urith so 
shameless a ruffian, said, Why, do ye knxyw me? Yea, 
that I do, quoth he; did not we serve in Boulogne to- 
gether?' But ye must pardon me, quoth Bradshaw, for I 
have forgotten you. Then Oreene talked vrith Black Will, 
md said. When ye have supped, come to mine host's 
house at such a sign, and I wHl give you the sack and 
mgar. By his blood, said he, I thank you; I tvUl come 
ind take it, I warrant you. According to his promise 
\e cams, and there they made good cheer. TKea BWc\t 
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Will and Oreene went and talked apart from, Bradshaw, 
and there condvded together, that if he would M 
Master Arden he should have ten pounds for his kUnmr. 
Then he answered, By his wounds, that I tvHl if I man 
know him. Marry, to-morrow in PauVs I wHl show Um 
thee, said Oreene, Then they left their taUe, and Oreeae 
bad him go home to his host's house. Then Gfreene wr(M 
a letter to Mistress Arden, and among other things pA 
in these words, — We have got a man for our purpose; 
we m^y thank my brother Bradshaw, Now Bradshaw, 
not knowing anything of this, took the letter of him, and 
in tJie morning departed hoine again, and delivered i^ 
letter to Mistress Arden, and Oreene and Black WiU 
went up to London at the tide, 

Auch die folgenden missgluckten Anschlage g^en 
Arden hat der Dichter aus der Ghronik entlehnt, bis 
endlich der gelingende Mordplan (vgl. A. 5, Sc 1.) 
folgendermassen erzahlt wird : They conveyed Blade W%U 
into Master Arden s house, putting him into a dosdt (A 
the end of his parlour. Before this they had sent ofrf 
of the house all the servants, those excepted which wen 
privy to the devised murder. Then went Mosbie to the 
door, and there stood in a nightgoion of silk girded abovi 
him, and this was bettoixt six and seven of the clock (A 
night. Master Arden, having been at a neighbours house 
of his, n^med Bumpkin, and having cleared certain 
reckonings betwixt them, came home, and, finding Mosifii 
standing at the door, asked him if it were supper-timei 
I think not (quoth Mosbie), it is not yet ready. Then l& 
us go and play a game at the tables in the mean season^ 
said Master Arden, And so they went . straight into Ai 
parlour: and as they came by through the hall, his mfi 
was walking there, and Master Arden said, How noWi 
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^stress Alice? Bid she made small answer to him. In 
J mean time one chained the vncket-door of the entry. 
%ea iJiey came into the parlour, Mosbie sat dotan on 
e hench, having his face toward the 'place where Black 
FtH stood. Then Michael, Master Arden's man, stood 
\ his master's hack, holding a candle in his hand, to 
\adow Black Will,, that Arden might by no means per- 
ii»e him coming forth. In their play Mosbie said this 
Mch seemed to be the watchword for Black Will's 
mmg forth). Now may I take you, sir, if I will. 
!<«ie mel quoth Master Arden; which way? With that 
fldcsfe Will stuped forth, and cast a towel about his 
edc, so to stop his breath and strangle him. Then 
iosbie, having at his girdle a pressing iron of fourteen 
wnds weight, struck him on the head with the same, 

Aat he fell down, and gave a great groan, insomuch 
to they thought he had been killed. 

Diese Auszuge genugen, um zu zeigen, wie der 
)ichter seinen Zweck , die getreue Darstellung des Facti- 
chen mit kunstlerischer Entwickelung der Handlung 
md der Charaktere zu verbinden, verfolgt und er- 
•eicht hat. 

Der hier erscheinenden Ausgabe liegt der von Ed- 
^ardJacobim Jahre 1770 veranstaltete Wiederabdruck 
ler ersten Quartausgabe von 1592 zu Grunde, welche 
)€ide bereits im Jahre 1817, als Tieck England besuchte, 
dion so selten waren, dass er weder des einen noch 
ler andem habhaft werden konnte , und sich mit einer 
Uwchrift der ersten Quarto auf dem Britischen Museum 
»€gnugen musste , um danach die Uebersetzung des Arden 

1 seiner ^Vorschule Shakspeare's*' besorgen zu 
assen. Da Jacob's Ausgabe die alte Orthographic 
ind Interpunction, wie iiberhaupt alle E»\ger3ciev\.^Ti wcA 
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Verkehrtheiten des Originals buchstabKch wiedergieW, 
so war zunachst die jetzige Orthographic und Interpuno- 
tion herzustellen, und eine Correctur der offenbaroi 
Fehler der alten Ausgabe vorzunehmen , die sehr man- 
gelhafte Versabtheilung zu verbes'sem , und manche Sld- 
len , welche irrig ak Verse gedruckt waren , in die Prosa 
aufzulosen, welche der Dichter augenscheinlich beab- 
sichtigt hatte. Andere Verse dagegen mussten ak solche 
ohne Remedur ihrer metrischen Gebrechen stehen blei- 
ben, da es einerseits zweifelhaft war, ob der Dichter 
nicht selbst in solchen, nicht pathetischen, sondemdem 
Gesprachston mehr anheimfallenden Scenen sich derlei 
licenz verstattet habe, und da andererseits die Durchfiik- 
rung eines regekechten Blankverses, mit Hiilfe von will- 
kiihrlichen Einschiebseln und beliebigen Auslassungen, 
den uberlieferten Text zu sehr beeintrachtigt haben wiirde. 
Abweichungen von diesemTexte, welche uberblosse 
Veranderungen der Orthographic, Interpunction und 
Versabtheilung hinausgehn, sind folgende: 

S. 14. By my faith I sir, you say true. — Die Q' 
hat By faith my sir you say true. 

S. 17. TJiis jpoivder was too gross and palpalh-^ 
Fiir pal-pdble hat die Q. populous. 

S. 30. 'T is nothing hut some hawhling pM 
fray. — Die Q. babli7ig paltry fray. 

S. 35. Ard crop dishonour as dishonour buds- -" 
Die Q. hat cooch fur crop. 

S. 36. xisHijdra's head, that flourish' d by decay' ^ 
Die Q. hat pet^h'd fur flx>urisNd. 
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S. 38. Upon the threshold leading to the stairs. — 
e Q. hat leaning fur leading, 

S. 42. An tll-thew'd forester had removed the toil, 
' Die Q. hat foster fur forester, 

S. 44. Each gentle stirry gale doth shake my 
?ci. — Die Q. hat starry fur stirry, 

S. 45. For Greene doth ear the land and weed 
hee up, — Die Q. hat erre fur ear. 

Ibid, And for his pains I 'II hive him up a 
ohUe, — Die Q. hat heave fur hive, 

S. 46. Such deep-fet airs like to a cannon's hurst, 
— Die Q. hat Such deep pathaires. Vielleicht steckt in 
dem rathselhaften pathaires aber fires und es ware etwa 
zu vermuthen deep-put fires. 

S. 57. Of a great fever, — Die Q. hat feare fiir 
fever. 

S. 61. Noj nor such a fool as will rather he hock'd. 
■^ Die Q. hat hought fiir hock'dj und demnach weiterhin 
ioMjA Tnonday fiir hock monday, 

S. 70. I would have crammed angels in thy fist. — 
Die Q. hat / would cramme in angels etc. 

S. 83. But whether she would or no, I got me 
ttp. — Die Q. hat goe fiir got und in der folgenden 
Zeile spur'd fiir spurn d. 
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Schliesslich noch die Bemerkung, dass die in dem 
Drama vorkommenden Buhnenweisungen aus der alten 
Ausgabe entlehnt sind, die Eintheilung in Acte und 
Scenen jedoch, von der sich in der alten Ausgabe nichts 
findet, mit Benutzung der von Tieck in seiner Ueber- 
setzung vorgenommenen , eingefugt ist. 



mm OF FEVER8HM. 

A TRAGEDY. 



Persons represented. 



Mr. Aeden, of Feversham. 
Fkancklin, his •friend. 

MOSBIE. 

Clarke, a Painter. 

Adam Fowl, Landlord of the Flower - de - Luce. 

Bbadshaw, a Goldsmith. 

MiopAEL, Arden's servant. 

Greene. 

RiOHARD Reede, a Sailor. 

Black Will, i -, , 

^ ' > Murderers. 

Shakes AQ, ) 

A Prentice. 

A Ferryman. 

Lord Cheiny, and his men. 

Mayor of Feversham, and Watch. 

Alice, Arden's wife. 
Susan, Mosbie's sister. 

Scene, Feversham, London, and there between. 



ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM. 



A C T I. 

SCENE I. 
{Enter Abden and Franoklin.) 

Fran. Arden, cheer up thy spirits and droop no more: 
fy gracious lord, the duke of Somerset, 
ith freely given to thee and to thy heirs, 
y letters - patent from his majesty, 
U the lands of the abbey of Feyersham. 
ere are the deeds 

^al'd and subscrib'd with his name and the king's: 
ead them, and leave this melancholy mood. 

Ard. Francklm, thy love prolongs my weary life; 
nd but for thee, how odious were this life: 
bat shows me nothing but torments my soul, 
ad those foul objects that offend mine eyes, 
hich makes me wish that, for this veil of heaven, 
be earth hung o'er my head and cover'd me. 
>ve- letters pass'd 'twixt Mosbie and my wife, 
Qd they have privy meetings in the town: 
ly, on his finger did I spy the ring, 
liich at our marriage day the priest put on. 
in any grief be half so great as this? 

1^ 
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Fran, Comfort thyself, sweet friend, it is not strange, 
That women will be false and wavering. 

Ard, Ay, but to dote on such a one as he, 
Is monstrous, Francklm, and intolerable. 

Fran. Why, what is he? 

Ard. A botcher, and no better at the first; 
Who, by base brokage getting some small stock. 
Crept into service of a nobleman: 
And by his servile flattery and fawning, 
Is now become the steward of his house, 
And bravely jets it in his silken gown. 

Fran. No nobleman will countenance such a peasant 

Ard. Yes, the Lord Clifford, he that loves not me. 
But through his favour let him not grow proud: 
For were he by the Lord Protector back'd. 
He should not make me to be pointed at. 
I am by birth a gentleman of blood. 
And that injurious ribald, that attempts 
To violate my dear wife's chastity, 
(For dear I hold her love, as dear as heaven) 
Shall on the bed which he thinks to defile, 
See his dissever'd joints and sinews torn, 
Whilst on the planchers pants his weary body, 
Smear'd in the channels of his lustful blood. 

Fran. Be patient, gentle friend, and leam of me 
To ease thy grief and sare her chastity: 
Entreat her fair; sweet words are fittest engines 
To raze the flint walls of a woman's breast: 
In any case be not too jealous. 
Nor make a question of her love to Uiee; 
But, as securely, presently take horse. 
And lie with me at London all this term; 
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or women, when they may, will not , 

ut, being kept back, straight grow outrageous. 

Ard, Though this abhors from reason, yet I '11 try it, 
nd call her forth, and presently take leave : 
0, Alice! 

Here enters Alice. 

Alice. Husband, what mean you to get up so early? 
iimmer- nights are short, and yet you rise ere day; 
ad I been wake, you had not ris so soon. 

Ard. Sweet love, thou know'st that we two, Ovid-like, 
ave often chid the mom, when 't gan to peep, 
nd often wish'd that dark night's purblind steeds 
^ould pull her by the purple mantle back: 
nd cast her in the ocean to her love, 
at this night, sweet Alice, thou hast kill'd my heart: 
heard thee call on Mosbie in thy sleep. 

Alice. 'T is like I was asleep, when I nam'd him, 
or being awake, he comes not in my thoughts. 

Ard. Ay, but you started up, and suddenly, 
istead of him, caught me about the neck. 

Alice. Instead of him l Why, who was there but you, 
nd where but one is, how can I mistake? 

Fran. Arden, forbear to urge her over -far. 

Ard. Nay, love, there is no credit in a dream, 
et it suffice I know thou lov'st me well. 

Mice. Now I remember whereupon it came: 
tad we no talk of Mosbie yesternight? 

Fran. Mistress Alice, I heard you name him once or 

twice. 

Alice. And thereof came it, therefore blame not me. 

Ard. I know it did, and therefore let it pass, 
must to London, sweet Alice, presently. 
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Alice. But tell me, do you mean to stay there long? 

Ard. No longer there, till my aflfau-s be done. 

Fran, He will not stay above a month at most. 

Alice, A month? aye me I Sweet Arden, come again 
Within a day or two, or else I die. 

Ard. I cannot long be from thee, gentle Alice; 
Whilst Michael fetch our horses from the field, 
Francklin and I will down unto the quay: 
For I have certam goods there to unload. 
Meanwhile prepare our breakfast, gentle Alice, 
For yet ere noon we '11 take horse and away. 

[Exeunt Arden, and Francklin. 

Alice, Ere noon he means to take horse and away: 
Sweet news is this I Oh, that some airy spirit 
Would, in the shape and likeness of a horse. 
Gallop with Arden 'cross the ocean, 
And throw him from his back into the waves! 
Sweet Mosbie is the man that hath my heart: 
And he usurps it, having nought but this, 
That I am tied to him by marriage. 
Love is a God, and marriage is but words. 
And therefore Mosbie's title is the best. 
Tush I whether it be or no, he shall be mine. 
In spight of him, of Hymen, and of rites I 

Here enters Adam of the Flower-de-Luce. 

And here comes Adam of the Flower-de-Luce. 
I hope he brings me tidings of my love. 
How now, Adam, what is the news with you? 
Be not afraid: my husband 's now from home. 

Adam. He whom ye wot of, Mosbie, Mistress Alice, 
Is come to town, and sends you word by me, 
In any case you may not visit him. 
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Alice, Not visit him? 

Adam. No , nor take knowledge of his heing here. 

Alice, But tell me, is he angry or displeas'd? 

Adam. It should seem so, for he is wondrous sad. 

Alice, Were he as mad as raving Hercules, 
'II see him, ay, and wer6 thy house of force I 
hese hands of mine should raze it to the ground, 
nless that thou wouldst hring me to my love. 

Adam, Nay, an you be so impatient, I '11 be gone. 

Alice. Stay, Adam, thou wert wont to be my friend, 
sk Mosbie, how I have incurred his wrath, 
ear him from me these pair of silver dice, 
T'lth which we play'd for kisses many a time; 
nd when I lost, I wan, and so did he: 
>uch winning, and such losing, Jove send me!) 
nd bid him^ if his love do not decline, 
o come this morning but along my door, 
nd as a stranger but salute me there. 
his may he do without suspect or fear. 

Adam. I '11 tell him what you say, and so farewell. 

[Exit Adam. 

Alice. Do, and one day I '11 make amends for all. — 
know he loves me well, but dares not come, 
ecause my husband is so jealous: 
nd these my narrow - prying neighbours' blab 
inders our meetings when we would confer, 
ut if I live, that block shall be remov'd, 
nd Mosbie, thou that com'st to me by stealth, 
bait neither fear the biting speech of men, 
or Arden's looks: As surely shall he die, 
^ I abhor him, and love only thee, 
tow now, Michael, whither are you going? 
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Mich. To fetch my master's nag. — 
I hope you '11 think on me. 

Mice. Ay, but, Michael, see you keep your oath, 
And be as secret, as you are resolute. 

Mich. I '11 see he shall not live above a week. 

Mice. On that condition, Michael, here 's my hand, 
None shall have Mosbie's sister but thyself. 

Mich. I imderstand, the painter here hard by 
Hath made report that he and Su is sure. 

Alice. There 's no such matter, Michael, believe it 

not. 

Mich. But he hath sent a dagger stic^g in a heart, 
With a verse or two stol'n from a painted cloth: 
The which I hear the wench keeps in her chest. 
Well, let her keep it; I shall find a fellow 
That can both write and read, and make rime too: 
And if I do, — well, I say no more: 
I '11 send from London such a taunting letter. 
As she shall eat the heart he sent with salt, 
And fling the dagger at the painter's head. 

Alice. What needs all this?' I say that Susan 's thine 

Mich. Why, then I say that I will kill my master, 
Or any thing that you will have me do. 

Alice. But, Michael, see you do it cunningly. 

Mich. Why, say, I should be took, I '11 ne'er confe^^' 
That you know any thing, and Susan, being a maid. 
May beg me from the gallows of the shrieve. 

Alice. Trust not to that, Michael. 

Mich. You cannot tell me, I have seen it, I, 
But, mistress, tell her, whether I live or die, 
I '11 make her more worth than twenty painters can: 
For I will rid mine elder brother away. 
And then the farm of Bocton is mine own. 
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^0 would not venture upon house and land, 
^en he may have it for a rightdown blow? 

Here enters Mosbie. 

Mice, Yonder comes Mosbie ; Michael, get thee gone, 
bd let not him nor any know thy drifts. 

{Exit Michael. 
•losbie, my love. 

Mos. Away, I say, and talk not to me now. 

Mice. A word or two, sweet heart, and then I will, 
r is yet but early day's, thou need'st not fear. 

Mos. Where is your husband? 

Alice. 'T is now high water, and he is at the quay. 

Mos. There let him be: henceforward know me not. 

Mice. Is this the end of all thy solemn oaths? 
s this the fruit thy reconcilement buds ? 
Jave I for this given thee so many favours, 
ncurr'd my husband's hate, and out — alas! — 
Me shipwreck of mine honour for thy sake? 
bd dost thou say, henceforward know me not? 
Jemember, when I lock'd thee in my closet, 
*Vhat were thy words and 'mine? Did we not both 
)ecree to murder Arden in the night? 
He heavens can witness, and the world can tell, 
before I saw that falsehood look of thine, 
Pore I was tangled with thy 'ticing speech, 
^en to me was dearer than my soul, — 
^d shall be still. Base peasant, get thee- gone, 
^d boast not of thy conquest over me, 
Sotten by witchcraft and mere sorcery, 
^or what hast thou to countenance my love , 
^eing descended of a noble house, 
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And matched already with a gentleman , 

Whose servant thou mayst be? — and so farewell. 

Mos, Ungentle and unkind Alice, now I see 
That which I ever fear'd, and find too true: 
A woman's love is as the lightning flame, 
Which even in bursting forth consumes itself. 
To try thy constancy have I been strange: 
'Would I had never tried, but liv'd in hope. 

Alice. What need'st thou try me, whom thou neve 

found'st false? 

Mos, Yet pardon me, for love is jealous. 

Alice. So lists the sailor to the mermaid's song, 
So looks the traveller to the basilisk. 
I am content for to be reconciled. 
And that, I know, will be mine overthrow. 

Mos. Thine overthrow? first let the world dissolve. 

Alice. Nay, Mosbie, let me still enjoy thy love, 
And happen what will, I am resolute 
My saving husband hoards up bags of gold, 
To make our children rich, and now is he 
Gone to unload the goods that shall be thine. 
And he and Francklin will to London straight. 

Mos. To London? Alice, if thou 'It be rul'd by ^^ 
We '11 make him sure enough for coming there. 

Alice. Ah, 'would we could. 

Mos. I happen'd on a painter yesternight. 
The only cunning man of Christendom: 
For he can temper poison with his oil, 
That, whoso looks upon the work he draws. 
Shall with the beams that issue from his sight. 
Suck venom to his breast and slay himself. 
Sweet Alice, he shall draw thy counterfeit. 
That Arden may, by gazing on it, perish. 
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Alice, Ay, but, Mosbie, tbat is dangerous: 
or thou, or I, or any other else, 
mhg into the chamber where it hangs, may die. 

Mos. Ay, but we '11 have it covered with a cloth, 
nd hung up in the study for himself. 

Alice. It may not be, for when the picture 's drawn, 
rden, I know, will come and show it me. 

Mos, Fear not : we will have that shall serve the turn. — 
lis is the painter's house; I '11 call him forth. 

Alice. But, Mosbie, I '11 have no such picture, I. 

Mos. I pray thee, leave 't to my discretion. 
), Clarke I 

Here enters Clarke. 

, you are an honest man of your word, you serv'd me 

well. 

Cla. Why, sir, I '11 do it for you at any time, 
ovided, as you have given your word, 
may have Susan Mosbie to my wife: 
ir as sharp-witted poets, whose sweet verse 
ikes heavenly Gods break off their nectar draughts, 
id lay their ears down to the lowly earth, 
le humble promise to their sacred muse, 
' we that are the poets' favourites, 
ust have a love: Ay, Love is the painter's muse, 
lat makes him frame a speaking countenance, 
weeping eye that witnesses heart's grief, 
len tell me, Master Mosbie, shall I have her? 

Mice. 'T is pity but he should, he '11 use her well. 

Mos. Clarke, here 's my hand, my sister shall be thine. 

Cla. Then, brother, to requite this courtesy, 
Du shall command my life, my skill, and all. 

Alice. Ah, that thou couldst be secret I 
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Mo8. Fear him not; leave, I haye talk'd sufficient 

Cla. You know not me, that ask such questions: 
Let it suffice, I know you love him well, 
And fain would have your husband made away: 
Wherein, trust me, you show a noble mind, 
That rather* than you '11 live with him you hate. 
You '11 venture life, and die with him you love. 
The like will I do for my Susan's sake. 

Alice, Yet nothing could inforce me to the deed, 
But Mosbie's love; might I without control. 
Enjoy thee still, then Arden should not die: 
But seeing I cannot, therefore let him die. 

Mos, Enough , sweet Alice, thy kind words make me 

melt — 
Your trick of poison'd pictures we dislike, 
Some other poison would do better far. 

Mice. Ay, such as might be put into his broth, 
And yet in taste not to be found at all. 

Cla, I know your mind, and here I have it for yoD« 
Put but a dram of this into his drink , 
Or any kind of broth that he shall eat. 
And he shall die within an hour after. 

Alice, As I am a gentlewoman, Clarke, next daj 
Thou and Susan shall be married. 

Mo8. And I '11 make her dowry more than I 'U talk 

of, Clarke. 

Cla. Yonder 's your husband. Mosbie, I 'U be gone 

Here enter Arden, and Feancklin. 

Alice, In good time, see where my husband comes* 
Master Mosbie, ask him the question yourself. 

[Exit Clarke. 
Mo8, Master Arden, being at London yesternight, 
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he abbey lands whereof you are now possess'd, 

^ere offer'd me, on some occasion, 

Y Greene, one of Sir Antony Ager's men: 

pray you, sir, tell me, are not the lands yours? 

ath any other interest herein? 

Ard. Mosbie, that question we 'U decide anon, 
lice, make ready my breakfast, I must hence. 

[Exit Alice. 
s for the lands, Mosbie, they are mine, 
7 letters - patent from his majesty, 
at I must have a mandate for my wife; 
hey say you seek to rob me of her love : — 
illain, what mak'st thou in her company? 
16 's no companion for so base a groom. 

Mos. Arden, I thought not on her, I came to thee. — 
ut rather than I pocket up this wrong — 

Fran. What will you do, sir? 

Mos, Revenge it on the proudest of you both I 

[Then Arden draws forth Mosbie's sword,) 

Ard. So, sirrah, you may not wear a sword, 
"he statute makes against artificers, 
warrant that I do. Now use your bodkin, 
'our Spanish needle, and your pressing -iron; 
'or this shall go with me, and mark my words, 
Tou, goodman botcher, 't is to you I speak, 
Hie next time that I take thee near my house, 
^tead of legs , I 'U make thee crawl on stumps. 

Mos. Ah , Master Arden , you have injur'd me. 
^ do appeal to God, and to the world. 

Fran, Why, canst thou deny thou wert a botcher 

once? 

Mo8. Measure me what I am, not what I ^raift. 
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Ard. Why, what art thou now, but a velyet drudg( 
A cheating steward, and base -minded peasant? 

Mo8, Arden, now thou hast belch'd and vomited 
The rancorous venom of thy mis-swohi heart. 
Hear me but speak: As I intend to live 
With God and his elected saints in heaven, 
I never meant more to solicit her; 
And that she knows, and all the world shall see: 
I loved her once, sweet Arden; pardon me: 
I could not choose, her beauty fired my heart, 
But time hath quench'd these over -raging coals, 
Andy Arden, though I now frequent thine house, 
'T is for my sister's sake, her waiting - maid , 
And not for hers. May'st thou enjoy her long: 
Hell fire and wrathful vengeance light on me, 
If I dishonour her or injure thee. 

Ard. Mosbie, with these thy protestations 
The deadly hatred of my heart 's appeas'd, 
And thou and I '11 be friends , if this prove tme. 
As for the base terms that I gave thee lately. 
Forget them, Mosbie; I had cause to speak, 
When all the knights and gentlemen of Kent 
Make common table-talk of her and thee. 

Mos. Who lives that is not touch'd with slandero 

tongues? 

Fran. Then , Mosbie , to eschew the speech of m( 
Upon whose general bruit all honour hangs. 
Forbear his house. 

Ard, Forbear it! nay, rather frequent it more. 
The world shall see that I distrust her not. 
To warn him on the sudden from my house, 
Were to confirm the rumour that is grown. 

Mas. By my faith! sir, you say true, 
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Jid therefore will I sojourn here a while , 

ntil our enemies have talk'd their fill. 

nd then, I hope, they 'U cease, and at last confess, 

m causeless they have injured her and me. 

Ard. And I will lie at London all this term, 
let them see how light I weigh their words. 

jffere enters Alice. 

Alice. Husband, sit down, your breakfast will be cold. 

Ard. Come, Master Mosbie, will you sit with us? 

Mos. I cannot eat, but I 'U sit for company. 

Ard, Sirrah, Michael, see our horse be ready. 

Alice. Husband, why pause ye, why eat you not? 

Ard. I am not well, there 's something in this broth 
liat is not wholesome. Didst thou make it, Alice? 

Alice. I did , and that 's the cause , it likes not you. 
{Then she throws down the hroth on the ground) 
We *s nothing that I do can please your taste; 
'ou were best to say I would have poison'd you. 
cannot speak, or cast aside my eye, 
tat he imagines I have stepped awry. 
lere 's he that you cast in my teeth so oft: 
Jow will I be convinced, or purge myself. — 
charge thee, speak to this mistrustful man, 
Riou that wouldst see me hang, thou, Mosbie, thou: 
VRiat favour hast thou had more than a kiss, 
h coming or departing from the town? 

Mos. You wrong yourself and me, to cast these doubts ; 
Jour loving husband is not jealous. 

Ard. Why, gentle Mistress Alice, 
Caii*t I be ill, but you '11 accuse yourself? 
^cklin, thou hast a box of mithridate, 
^ *Il take a little to prevent the worst 
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Fran, Do so, and let us presently take horse; 
My life for yours, ye shall do well enough. 

Mice. Give me a spoon, I '11 eat of it myself; 
'Would it were full of poison to the brim; 
Then should my cares and troubles have an end. 
Was ever silly woman so tormented? 

Ard, Be patient, sweet love, I mistrust not thee. 

Mice. God will revenge it, Arden, if thou doest; 
For never woman lov'd her husband better than I do thee. 

Ard. I know it, sweet Alice; cease to complain, 
Lest that in tears I answer thee again. 

Fran, Come, leave this dallying, and let 's away. 

Mice. Forbear to wound me with that bitter word; 
Arden shall go to London in my arms. 

Ard. Loth am I to depart, yet I must go. 

Mice. Wilt thou to London then, and leave me here? 
Ah I if thou love me, gentle Arden, stay; 
Yet if thy business be of great import. 
Go, if thou wilt, I 'U bear it as I may: 
But write from London to me every week. 
Nay, every day, and stay no longer there 
Than thou must needs, lest that I die for sorrow. 

Ard. I 11 write unto thee every other tide: 
And so farewell, sweet Alice, till we meet next. 

Mice. Farewell, husband, seeing you '11 have it so; 
And, Master Francklin, seeing you take him hence. 
In hope you '11 hasten him home, I '11 give you this. 

{And then she kisses hinC\ 

Fran. An if he stay, the fault shall not be mine. 
Mosbie, farewell, and see you keep your oath. 
Mos. I hope he is not jealous of me now. 
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Ard. No, Mosbie, no, hereafter think of me 
s of your dearest Mend , and so farewell. 

\Exewnt Arden, Fbancklin, am? Michael. 

Mice. I am giad he is gone, he was about to stay. 
ut did you mark me then how I brake off? 

Mos, Ay, Alice, and *t was cunningly performed, 
at what a villam is this painter, Clarke! 

Mice. Was 't not a goodly poison that he gave? 
Tiy? he 's as well now as he was before, 
should have been some fine confection, 
bt might have given the broth some dainty taste; 
tiis powder was too gross and palpable. 

Mos, But had he eaten but three spoonfulls more, 
ben had he died, and our love continued. 

Mice. Why, so it shall, Mosbie, albeit he live. 

Mos. It is unpossible, for I have sworn 
ever hereafter to solicit thee, 
r, whilst he lives, once more importune thee. 

Mice. Thou shalt not need, I will importune thee. 
Tiat! shall an oath make thee forsake my love? 
s if I have not sworn as much myself, 
nd given my hand unto him in the church! 
ush, Mosbie, oaths are words, and words are wind, 
nd wind is mutable: Then I conclude, 
^ is childishness to stand upon an oath. 

Mos. Well proved. Mistress Alice ; yet, by your leave, 
will keep mine unbroken whilst he lives. 

Alice. Ay, do, and spare not; his time is but short; 
or, if thou be*st as resolute as I, 
^e '11 have him murder'd as he walks the streets. 
I London many alehouse ruffians keep , 
Tiich, as I hear, will murder men for gold; 
hey shall be soundly fed to pay him home. 
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Here enters Greene. 

Mos, Alice, what 's he that comes yonder, knoVst 

thou him? 

Mice. Mosbie, be gone, I hope *t is one that comei 
To put in practice our intended drifts. 

{Exit Mosbie 

Ore. Mistress Arden, you are well met. 
I am sorry that your husband is from home, 
Whenas my purposed journey was to hun: 
Yet all my labour is not spent m vain, 
For I suppose that you can full discourse, 
And flat resolve me of the thing I seek, 

Alice. What is it, Master Greene? If that I may, 
Or can, with safety, I will answer you. 

Ore. I heard your husband hath the grant, of lat 
Confirmed by letters - patent from the king, 
Of all the lands of the abbey of Feversham, 
Generally entitled; so that all former grants 
Are cut off, whereof I myself had one; 
But now my interest by that is void. 
This is all, Mistress Arden; is it true or no? 

Alice. True, Master Greene, the lands are his i 

state. 
And whatsoever leases were before, 
Are void for term of Master Arden's life : 
He hath the grant under the chancery seal. 

Ore. Pardon me. Mistress Arden, I must speak, 
For I am touched. Your husband doth me wrong. 
To wring from me the little land I have. 
My living is my life, only that 
Resteth remainder of my portion. 
Desire of wealth is endless in his mind, 
And he is greedy, gaping still for gain; 
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r cares he though young gentlemen do beg, 

he may scrape and hoard up in his pouch. 
t seeing he hath taken my lands, I '11 value life 

careless as he is careful for to get 
d tell him this from me, I '11 be reveng'd, 
i so, as he shall wish the abbey lands 
i rested still within their former state. 

Alice. Alas! poor gentleman, I pity you, 
1 woe is me that any man should want. 
I knows, 't is not my fault: But wonder not 
mgh he be hard to others, when to me; 
, Master Greene, God knows how I am us'd. 

Ore, Why, Mistress Arden, can the crabbed churl 

you unkindly! Respects he not your birth, 
IT honourable friends, nor what you brought? 
y, all Kent knows your parentage, and what you are. 

Alice. Ah I Master Greene, be it spoken in secret 

here, 
3ver live good day with him alone: 
en he is at home, then have I firoward looks, 
d words and blows, to mend the match withal: 
I though I might content as good a man, 

doth he keep in every comer trulls, 
I, weary with his trugs at home, 
Q rides he straight to London; there, forsooth, 
revels it among such filthy ones, r 

counsel him to make away his wife. 
a live I daily in continual fear, 
lorrow, so despairing of redress, 
every day I wish, with hearty prayer, 
t he or I were taken forth the world. 

Ore, Now trust me, Mistress Alice, it gvieveth me, 
fair a creature should be so abus'd. 
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Why, who 'd have thought the civil sir so sullen? 
He looks so smoothly: Fye upon him, churl; 
An if he lives a day he lives too long. 
But frolick, woman, I shall be the man 
Shall set you free from all this discontent; 
And if the churl deny my interest. 
And will not yield my lease into my hand, 
I *11 pay him home, whatever hap to me. 

Alice. But speak you as you think? 

Ore. Ay, God 's my witness, I mean plain deal 
For I had rather die than lose my land. 

Alice. Then, Master Greene, be counselled by m 
Endanger not yourself for such a churl, 
But hire some cutter for to cut him short. 
And here *s ten pound to wager them withal; 
When he is dead, you shall have twenty more. 
And the lands whereof my husband is possessed, 
Shall be entitled as they were before. 

Gre. Will you keep promise with me? 

Alice. Or count me false and perjur'd, whilst I 

Ore. Then here 's my hand, I '11 have him so dispati 
I '11 up to London straight, I '11 thither post, 
And never rest till I have compass'd it. 
Till then farewell. 

Alice. Good fortune follow all your forward thou, 

[Exit Gre 
And whosoever doth attempt the deed, 
A happy hand I wish, and so farewell. — 
AH this goes well. Mosbie, I long for thee. 
To let thee know all that I have contrived. 

Here enter Mosbie, and Clarke. 
Mo8. How now, Alice, what 's tlie news? 
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Alice. Such as will content thee well, sweet heart. 

Mos, Well, let them pass a while, and tell me, Alice, 
ow have you dealt and tempered with my sister? 
Hiat, will she have my neighbour Clarke, or no? 

Alice. What, Master Mosbiel let him woo himself, 
liink you that maids look not for fair words? 
ro to her, Clarke, she *s all alone within, 
lichael, my man, is clean out of her books. 

Cla, I thank you. Mistress Arden, I will in, 
nd if fair Susan and I can agree, 
ou shall command me to the uttermost, 
8 far as either goods or life may stretch. 

[Exit Clarke. 

Mos, Now, Alice, let 's hear thy news. 

Alice. They be so good, that I must laugh for joy, 
efore I can begin to tell my tale. 

Mos. Let *s hear them then, that I may laugh for 

company. 

Alice. This morning Master Greene, Dick Greene, I 

mean, 
rom whom my husband had the abbey lands, 
ame hither railing, for to know the truth, 
k'hether my husband had the lands by grant, 
told him all, whereat he storm'd amain, 
nd swore he would cry quittance with the churl, 
nd if he did deny his interest, 
tab him, whatever did befall himself. 
P^henas I saw his choler thus to rise, 
whetted on the gentleman with words; 
nd, to conclude, Mosbie, at last we grew 
composition for my husband's death, 
gave him ten pound to hire knaves, 
•y some device to make away the churl; 
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When he is dead, he should have twenty more, 
And repossess his former lands again. 
On this we agreed, and he is ridden straight 
To London, to bring his death about. 

Mos, But call you this good news? 

Alice. Ay, sweet heart, be they not? 

Mos. 'T were cheerful news to hear the churl were 

dead; 
But trust me, Alice, I take it passing ill. 
You would be so forgetful of our state. 
To make recount of it to every groom. 
What! to acquaint each stranger with our driflis. 
Chiefly in case of murder; why, 't is the way 
To make it open imto Ar den's self. 
And bring thyself and me to ruin both: 
Forewarned, forearm'd; who threats his enemy. 
Lends him a sword to guard himself withal. 

Alice. I did it for the best. 

Mos. Well, seeing 't is done, cheerly let it pass. 
You know this Greene, is he not religious, 
A man, I guess, of great devotion? 

Alice. He is. 

Mos. Then , sweet Alice , let it pass , I have a drift, 
Will quiet all, whatever is amiss. 

Here enter Clarke , and Susan. 

Alice. How now, Clarke, have you found me false? 
Did I not plead the matter hard for you? 

aa. You did. 

Mos. And what, will H be a match? 

Cla. A match, ay, faith, sir, ay, the day is mine; 
The painter lays his colours to the life. 
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lis pencil draws no shadows in his love. 
lusan is mine. 

Alice, You make her blush. 

Mos. What, sister, is it Clarke must be the man? 

8us. It resteth in your grant, some words are passed, 
ind haply we be grown unto a match, 
Fyou be willing that it shall be so. 

Mos. Ah, Master Clarke, it resteth at my grant: 
ou see, my sister 's yet at my dispose; 
ut, so you '11 grant me one thing I shall ask, 
am content my sister shall be yours. 

Cla, What is it, Master Mosbie? 

Mos. I do remember once, in secret talk, 
ou told me how you could compound by art, 
crucifix empoisoned: 

hat whoso looked upon it should wax blind, 
od with the scent be stifled; that ere long, 
e should be poison'd that did view it well, 
would have you make me such a crucifix, 
Qd then I ^11 grant my sister shall be yours. 
. Cla, Though I am loath, because it toucheth life, 
5t rather ore I '11 leave sweet Susan's love, 
'U do it, and with all the haste I may. 
It for whom is it? 

Alice, Leave that to us. Why, Clarke, is it possible, 
lat you should paint and draw it out yourself, 
tie colours being baleful, and empoison'd, 
ad no ways prejudice yourself withal? 

Mos. Well questioned, Alice. Clarke, how answer 

you that? 

Cla. Very easily: I '11 tell you straight, 
)w I do work of these empoison'd drugs, 
fasten on my spectacles so close, 
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As nothiDg can any way ofifend my sight; 
Then as I put a leaf within my nose , 
So put I rhubarb, to avoid the smell, 
And softly as another work I paint. 

Mos. 'T is very well; but against when shall I have it 

Cla. Within these ten days. 

Mo8, T will serve the turn. 
Now, Alice, let 's in, and see what cheer you keep. 
I hope, now Master Arden is from home. 
You '11 give me leave to play your husband's part. 

Alice. Mosbie, you know, who 's master of my heai 
As well may be the master of the house. 

ACT 11. 

SCENE I. 

Here enter Greene and Bbadshaw. 

Brad, See you them that come yonder, Master Green' 
G^e, Ay, very well, do you know them? 

Here enter Black Will and Shakebag. 

Brad. The one I know not, but he seems a bna^ 
Chiefly for bearing tife other company: 
For such a slave, so vile a rogue as he, 
Lives not again upon the earth. 
Black Will is his name: I tell you. Master Greene, 
At BuUoine he and I were fellow-soldiers. 
Where he play'd such pranks, 
As all the camp fear'd him for his villainy: 
I warrant you, he bears so bad a mind, 
That for a crown he '11 murder any man. 
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Ore. The fitter is he for my purpose, many. 

WiR. How now, fellow Bradshaw, 
VVhither away so early? 

Brad, Will, times are chang'd, no fellows now, 
Fhough we were once together in the field; 
ITet thy friend to do thee any good I can. 

Wm, Why, Bradshaw, was not thou and I 
Pellow-soldiers at Bulloine, 
Where 1 was a corporal, and thou but a base mercenary 

groom; 
^0 fellows now, because you are a goldsmith, 
Vjid have a little plate in your shop? 
fou were glad to call me fellow Will, 
Vjid with a courtesy to the earth: 
>One snatch, good corporal," 
iVhen I stole the half ox from John the vittler, 
^nd domineered with it amongst good fellows. 
n one night. 

Brad. Ay, Will, those days are past with me, 

Wm. Ay? But they be not past with me, for I keep 
hat same honourable mind still. Good, neighbour Brad- 
haw, you are too proud to be my fellow, but were it 
lot that I see more company coming down the hill, I 
p'ould be fellows with you once more, and share crowns 
^ith you too. 
tat let that pass, and tell me whither you go. 

Brad. To London, Will, about a piece of service, 
Vherem haply thou may'st pleasure me. 

Wm. What is it? 

Brad. Of late. Lord Cheiny lost some plate, 
Vhich one did bring, and sold it at my shop, 
>aying he served sir Antony Cooke. 
^ search was made, the plate was found with me, 
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And I am bound to answer at the 'sise. 

Now, Lord Cheiny solemnly vows, 

If law will serve him, he '11 hang me for his pla® 

Now I am going to London, upon hope, 

To find the fellow: Now, Will, I know 

Thou art acquainted with such companions. 

Will. What manner of man was he? 

Brad, A lean-fac'd writhen knave, 
Hawk-nos'd, and very hoUow-ey'd, 
With mighty furrows in his stormy brows; 
Long hair down to his shoulders curled, 
His chin was bare, but on his upper lip 
A mustachio, which he wound about his ear. 

Will. What apparel had he? 

Brad. A watchet satin doublet all so torn. 
The inner side did bear the greatest show; 
A pair of threadbare velvet hose, seam -rent, 
A worsted stocking rent above the shoe, 
A livery cloak, but all the lace was off, 
'T was bad, but yet it serv'd to hide the plate. 

Will. Sirrah, Shakebag, canst thou remember, i 
we troll'd the bowl at Sittingburn, where I broke 
tapster's head of the Lion with a cudgel stick? 

Brad. Ay, very well. Will. 

Will. Why, it was with the money that the 
was sold for, sirrah; Bradshaw, what wilt thou give 
that can tell thee who sold the plate? 

Brad. Who, I pray thee, good Will? 

Will. Why, 't was one Jack Fitten; he 's no 
Newgate for stealing a horse, and shall be arraign'i 
next 'sise. 

Brad. Why then, let Lord Cheiny seek Jack I 

forth; 
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or I Ul back and tell bim who robb'd hhn of his plate; 
hifl cheers my h^art. — Master Greene, I *11 leave you, 
or I must to the isle of Sheppy with speed. 
Chre, Before you go, let me entreat you 

carry this letter to Mistress Arden of Feversham, 
od humbly recommend me to herself. 

Brad. That will I, Master Greene, and so farewell, 
ere, Will, there 's a crown for thy good news. 

[Exit Bradshaw. 

Wm, Farewell, Bradshaw, I '11 drink no water for 
Y sake, whilst this lasts; now, gentlemen, shall we have 
ur company to London? 

Gre. Nay, stay, sirs, a little more, I needs must use 

your help, 
id in a matter of great consequence; 
herein if you '11 be secret and profound, 
'11 give you twenty angels for your pains. 

WM. How! twenty angels? Give my fellow George 
lakebag and me twenty angels, and if thou 'It have thy 
m father slain, that thou may'st inherit his land, we '11 
11 him. 

Shah. Ay, thy mother, thy sister, thy brother, or 

1 thy kin. 

Ore, Well, this it is: Arden of Feversham 
atfa highly wrong'd me about the abbey land, 
hat no revenge but death will serve the turn: 
nil you two kill him? here are the angels down, 
nd I will lay the platform of his death. 

WiR. Plat me no platforms, give me the money, and 
11 Btab him as he stands pissing against a wall, but 
'fl kill him. 

Shak. Where is he? 

Chre. He is now at London, in Aldersgate stceel. 
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Shdk, He '8 dead as if he had been condemn'd by 
an act of parliament, if once Black Will and I swear 
his death. 

Ore, Here is ten pound, and when he is dead, 
Ye shall have twenty more. 

Will, M7 fingers itch to be at the peasant. Ah, that 
I might be set a work thus through the year, and that 
murder would grow to an occupation, that a man mi^ 
without danger of law! Zounds, I warrant, I should be 
warden of the company. Come, let us be going, and 
we *11 bait at Rochester, where I '11 give thee a gallon 
of sack, to hansel the match withal. [Exew^* 



SCENE n. 
Here enters Michael. 



Mich. I have gotten such a letter, as will touch the 
painter: And thus it is. 

Here enter Arden and Francklin, and hear 
Michael read this letter. 

My duty remember d, Mrs, Svsan, hopin^g in Ooi 
you he in good health, as I Michael was at the fnakiiig 
hereof. This is to certify you, that as the turde inu, 
when she hath lost her mate, sitteth alone; so I, mouT' 
ning for your absence, do walk up and down Pauls, 
till one day I feU asleep, and lost my master's pantcfies. 
Ah, Mistress Susan, abolish that paltry painter, cut Mm 
off by the shins, with a frowning look of your crabbed 
countenance, and think upon Michael, who, drunk vuA 
the dregs of your favour, tM cleave as fast to your 
love, as a plaster of pitch to a gaU'd horse' shade. Thui 
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Yping you will let my passions penetrate, or rather 
xpetrate mercy of your meek hands, I end 

Yours, Michael, or else not Michael. 

Ard. Why, you paltry knave, 
and you here loitering, knowing my affairs, 
liat haste my husiness craves to send to Kent? 

Fran. Faith, friend Michael, this is very ill, 
nowing your master hath no more but you; 
nd do ye slack his business for your own? 

Ard. Where is the letter, sirrah? let me see it 

{Then he gives him the letter) 
Be, Master Francklin, here is proper stuff! 
tisan, my maid, the painter, and my man, 
crew of harlots all in love, forsooth 1 
irrah, let me hear no more of this, 
or for thy life once write to her a word. 

Here enter Gbeene, Will, a'nd Shakebag. 

Tilt thou be married to so base a trull? 
[* is Mosbie's sister: come I once at home, 
'11 rouse her from remaining in my house, 
ow. Master Francklin ^ let 's go walk in Paul's , 
ome, but a turn or two, and then away. [Exeunt. 

Ore. The first is Arden , and that is his man , 
he other is Francklin, Arden's dearest friend. 

Will. Zounds, I '11 kill them all three. 

Ch'e. Nay, sirs, touch not his man in any case, 
nt stand close, and take your fittest standing, 
ad at his coining forth, speed him I 
y the Nag's Head, there is this coward's haunt. 
It now I '11 leave you till the deed be done. 

[Eodt Greene. 

Shak. K he be not paid his own, ntfet tm^l StiiSs.^^'^* 
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Will. Sirrah, Shakebag, at his coming forth I '11 run 
him through, and then to the Blackfriars, and there take 
water and away. 

Shak. Why, that 's the best; but see thou miss 

him not 

Will. How can I miss him, when I think on the 
forty angels I must have more? 

Here enters A Prentice. 

Pren. 'T is very late , I were best shut up my stall, 
for here will be old filching, when the press comes forth 
of PauFs. 

{Then lets he down his window, and it hreah 
Black Will's head.) 
Will. Zounds, draw, Shakebag, draw, I am almost 

kUrd. 
Pren. We '11 tame you, I warrant 
Wai. Zounds, I am tame enough already. 

Here enter Arden, Francklin, and Michael. 

Ard. What troublesome fray or mutiny is this? 
Fran. 'T is nothing but som^ bawbling paltry fray, 
Devis'd to pick men's pockets in the throng. 

Ard. Is 't nothing else? Come, Francklin, let us away. 

wax. What 'mends shall I have for my broken head? 

Pren. Marry, this 'mends, that if you get you not 
away all the sooner, you shall be well beaten, and sent 
to the Counter. [Exit Prentice. 

WiU. Well, I '11 be gone, but look to your signs, 
for I '11 pull them down all. Shakebag, my broken head 
grieves me not so much, as by this means Arden hath 
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Here enters Greene. 

Chre, I had a glimpse of him and his companion. — 
My, sirs, Arden 's as well as I; I met him and Francklin 
going merrily to the ordinary again. What, dare you 
not do it? 

Will. Yes, sir, we dare do it, but were my consent 
to give, we would not do it under ten pound more. 
I value every drop of my blood at a French crown. 
I have had ten pound to steal a dog, and we have no 
more here to kill a man ; but that a bargain is a bargain, 
and so forth, you should do it yourself. 

Ore. I pray thee, how came thy head broke? 

Will. Why, thou see'st it is broke, doest thou not? 

Shah. Standing against a stall, watching Arden's 

coming, 
A boy let down his shop window, and broke his head; 
hereupon arose a brawl, and In the tumult 
Arden escap'd us, and pass'd by unthought on; 
Bat forbearance is no acquittance, 
Another time we '11 do it, I warrant thee. 

Ore. I pray thee. Will, make clean thy bloody brow. 
And let 's bethink us on some other place, 
Mere Arden may be met with handsomely; 
Bemember how devoutly thou hast sworn 
To kill the villain; thii& upon thine oath. 

Wm. Tush, I have broken five hundred oaths! 
Bat would'st thou charm me to effect this deed. 
Tell me of gold, my resolution's fee. 
Say, thou see'st Mosbie kneeling at my knees, 
OfiPring me service for my high attempt: 
And Bweet Alice Arden, with a lap of crowns. 
Come, with a lowly courtesy to the earth. 
Saying y „Take this, but for thy quaitetrng^,^ 
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^Such yearly tribute will I answer thee." 
Why, this would steel soft -mettled cowardice, 
With which Black Will was never tainted yet. 
I tell thee, Greene, the forlorn traveller. 
Whose lips are glu'd with summer's parching heat, 
Ne'er long'd so much to see a running brook. 
As I to finish Arden's tragedy. 
See'st thou this gore that cleaveth to my face? 
From hence ne'er will I wash this bloody stain. 
Till Arden's heart be panting in my hand. 

Gre. Why, that 's well said, but what says Shakebag? 

Shak, I cannot paint my valour out with words: 
But give me place and opportunity. 
Such mercy as the starven lioness. 
When she is dry-suck'd of her eager young. 
Shows to the prey that next encounters her. 
On Arden so much pity would I take. 

Ore, So should it fare with men of firm resolve. 
And now, sirs, seeing this accident 
Of meeting him in Paul's hath no success. 
Let us bethink us on some other place. 
Whose earth may swallow up this Arden's blood. 

Here enters Michael. 

See, yonder comes his man, and wot you what? 
The foolish knave 's in love with Mosbie's sister, 
And for her sake, whose love he cannot get, 
Unless Mosbie solicit his suit, 
The villain hath sworn the slaughter of his master. 
We '11 question him, for he may stead us much. — 
How now, Michael, whither are you going? 

Mich. My master hath new supp'd, 
And I am going to prepare his chamber. 
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Gre. Where supp'd Master Arden? 

Mich. At the Nag's Head, at the eighteen pence ordinary, 
w now, Master Shakebag, what, Black Willi 
id's dear lady! how chance your face is so bloody? 

Wilh Go to, sirrah, there is a chance in it, 
lis sauciness in you will make you be knock'd. 

Mich. Nay, an you be offended, I '11 be gone. 

Gre. Stay, Michael, you may not escape us so, 
ichael, I know you lore your master well. 

Mich. Why, so I do, but wherefore urge you that? 

Gr£. Because I think, you love your mistress better. 

Mich. So think not I, but say, i' faith, what, if I should? 

Shak. Come to the purpose, Michael; we hear 
)u have a pretty love in Feversham. 

Mich. Why, have I two or three, what 's that to thee? 

Wm. You deal too mildly with the peasant ; thus it is : 
^ is known to us that you love Mosbie's sister. 
^e know besides that you have ta'en your oath, 
farther Mosbie to your mistress' bed , 
nd kill your master for his sister's sake. 
ow, sir, a poorer coward than yourself 
^as never foster'd in the coast of Kent. 
ow comes it then that such a knave as you 
are swear a matter of such consequence? 

Gre. Ah, Willi 

Will. Tush, give me leave, there is no more but this : 
th thou hast sworn, we dare discover all; 
nd hadst thou, or shouldst thou utter it, 
e have devis'd a complot under hand, 
Tiatever shall betide to any of us, 
» send thee roundly to the devil of hell, 
dd therefore thus : I am the very man , 
ark'd in my birth-hour by the destinies, 
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To give an end to Arden's life on earth; 
Thou but a member, but to whet the knife, 
Whose edge must search the closet of his breast. 
Thy office is but to appoint the place, 
And train thy master to his tragedy, 
Mine to perform it, when occasion serves. 
Then be not nice^ but here devise with us, 
How, and what way, we may conclude his death. 

Shah. So shalt thou purchase Mosbie for thy frh 
And, by his friendship, gain his sister's love. 

Ore. So shall thy mistress be thy favourer. 
And thou disburdened of the oath thou mad'st. 

Mich, Well, gentlemen, I cannot but confess, 
Sith you have urg'd me so apparently, 
That I have vow'd my Master Arden's death; 
And he, whose kindly love and liberal hand 
Doth challenge nought but good deserts of me, 
I will deliver over to your hands. 
This night come to his house at Aldersgate; 
The doors I '11 leave unlocked against you come. 
No sooner shall ye enter through the latch. 
Over the threshold to the inner court. 
But on your left hand shall you see the stairs, 
That leads directly to my master's chamber. 
There take him, and dispose him as you please. 
Now it were good we parted company; 
What I have promised I will perform. 

Will, Should you deceive us, 't would go w 

with you. 

Mich, I will accomplish all I have reveaPd. 

Wm, Come, let 's go drink: choler makes me as 

as a dog. 
[Exeunt Will, Greene, and Shake 
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Manet Michael. 
Mich, Thus feeds the lamb securely on the down, 
lYhilst through the thicket of an arbour brake 
The hunger-bitten wolf o'erpries his haunt, 
bd takes advantage to eat him up. 
^h! harmless Arden, how hast thou misdone, 
lat thus thy gentle life is levell'd at I 
?he many good turns that thou hast done to me, 
low must I quittance with betraying thee. 

that should take the weapon in my hand, 
Lnd buckler thee from ill-intending foes, 
)o lead thee , with a wicked fraudful smile , 
i% unsuspected , to the slaughter-house. 
have I sworn to Mosbie and my mistress ; 
have I promised to the slaughtermen; 
knd should I not deal currently with them, 
'heir lawless rage would take revenge on me. 
'ush, I will spurn at mercy for this once; 
^et pity lodge where feeble women lie , 

am resolved, and Arden needs must die. 

[Exit Michael. 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. 

Here enter Arden, and Francklin. 
Ard. No , Francklin , no , if fear or stormy threats , 
f love of me , or care of womanhood , 
^fear of God, or common speech of men, 
^0 mangle credit with their wounding words, 
nd crop dishonour as dishonour buds, 
ight join repentance m her wanton thoughts^ 
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No question then but she would turn the leaf, 
And sorrow for her dissolution: 
But she is rooted in her wickedness, 
Perverse and stubborn, not to be reclaim'd. 
Good counsel is to her as rain to weeds, 
And reprehension makes her vice to grow, 
As Hydra^s head, that flourished by decay. 
Her faults, methinks, are painted in my face. 
For every searching eye to over-read, 
And Mosbie's name, a scandal unto mine, 
Is deeply trenched in my blushing brow. 
Ah! Francklin, Francklin, when I think on this. 
My heart's grief rends my other powers. 
Worse than the conflict at the hour of death. 

Fran, Gentle Arden, leave this sad lament: 
She will amend, and so your griefs will cease; 
Or else she *11 die, and so your sorrows end. 
If neither of these two do haply fall, 
Yet let your comfort be, that others bear 
Your woes twice doubled all with patience. 

Ard. My house is irksome, there I cannot rest 

Fran, Then stay with me in London , go not home. 

Ard, Then that base Mosbie doth usurp my room, 
And makes his triumph of my being thence. 
At home, or not at home, where' er*I be. 
Here, here it lies; ah, Francklin, here it lies. 
That will not out till wretched Arden dies. 

Here enters Michael, 

Fran. Forget your griefs awhile, here comes your 

man* 
Ard. What a clock is 't, sirrah? 
Mich, Almost ten. 
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Ard. See, see, how runs away the weary time I 
onie, Master Francklin, shall we go to bed? 

[Exeunt Arden, and MicnAEL. 
Manet Francklin. 

Fran. I pray you, go before, I '11 follow you. — 
h, what a hell is fretful jealousy! 
'hat pity-moving words, what deep-fetch'd sighs, 
te grievous groans, and overlading woes, 
ccompany this gentle gentleman I 
ow will he shake his care-oppressed head, 
hen fix his sad eyes on the sullen earth, 
sham'd to gaze upon the open world; 
ow will he cast his eyes up towards the heavens, 
ooking that ways for a redress of wrong; 
)metimes he seeketh to beguile his grief, 
nd tells a story with his careful tongue ; 
hen comes his wife's dishonour in his thoughts, 
nd in the middle cutteth off his tale, 
ouring fresh sorrow on his weary limbs. 
) woe-begone, so inly charged with woe, 
^as never any lived, and bare it so. 

Here enters Michael. 
Mich. My master would desire you come to bed. 
Fran. Is he himself already in his bed? 

[Exit Francklin. 
Manet Michael. 
Mich. He is, and fain would have the light away. — 
nflicting thoughts, encamped in my breast, 
fake me with the echo of their strokes; 
id I, a judge to censure either side, 
n give to neither wished victory. 
T master's kindness pleads to me for life, 
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With just demand, and I must grant it him. 
My mistress she hath fore'd me with an oath, 
For Susan's sake, the which I may not break, 
For that is nearer than a master's love. 
That grim-fae'd fellow, pitiless Black Will, 
And Shakebag, stem in bloody stratagem, 
(Two rougher ruffians never liv'd in Kent,) 
Have sworn my death if I infringe my vow: — 
A dreadful thing to be consider'd of. 
Methinks I see them with their bolster'd hair, 
Staring and grinning in thy gentle face. 
And in their ruthless hands their daggers drawn. 
Insulting o'er thee with a peck of oaths. 
Whilst thou submissive pleading for relief. 
Art mangled by their ireful instruments. — 
Methinks I hear them ask where Michael is, 
And pitiless Black Will cries: „Stab the slave! 
The peasant will detect the tragedy.'' 
The wrinkles in his foul death-threat'ning face 
Gape open wide like graves to swallow men. 
My death to him is but a merriment, 
And he will murder me to make him sport. 
He comes, he comes; Ah I Master Francklin, help. 
Call up the neighbours, or we are but dead. 

Here enter Francklin, and Arden. 

Fran, What dismal outcry calls me from my rest? 

Ard, What hath occasion'd such a fearful cry? 
Speak, Michael, hath any injur'd thee? 

Mich, Nothing, sir; but as I fell asleep. 
Upon the threshold leading to the stairs, 
I had a fearful dream that troubled me. 
And in my slumber thought I was beset 
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^ith murderer thieves, that came to rifle me. 
My trembling joints witness my inward fear; 
I crave your pardons for disturbing you. 

Ard, So great a cry for nothing I ne'er heard, 
"What, are the doors fast lock'd, and all things safe? 

Mich. I cannot tell, I think I lock'd the doors. 

Ard. I like not this, but I '11 go see myself. — 
Ne'er trust me, but the doors were all unlocked. 
Ihis negligence not half contenteth me; 
Get you to bed, and if you love my favour 
Let me have no more such pranks as these. 
Come, Master Francklin, let us go to bed. 

Fran. Ay, by my faith, the air is very cold. 
Michael, farewell, I pray thee, dream no more. 



SCENE II. 
Here enter Will, Greene, and Shakes a o. 

Shah. Black night hath hid the pleasure of the day 
And sheeting darkness overhangs the earth, 
And with the black fold of her cloudy rob, 
Obscures us from the eyesight of the world, 
ti which sweet silence such as we triumph. 
Ilie lazy minutes linger on their time, 
As loath to give due audit to the hour: 
lill in the watch our purpose be complete, 
And Arden sent to everlasting night, 
areene, get you gone, and linger here about, 
^d at some hour hence, come to us again, 
HThere we will give you instance of his death. 

Ore. Speed to my wish, whose will so e'er says no; 
bid so I 'U leave you for an hour or two. [Exit Qcvs^sx^. 
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WHl. I tell thee, Shakebag, 'would this thing were don 
I am so heavy that I scarce go: 
This drowsiness in me bodes little good. 

Skak. How now, Will, become a precisian? 
Nay, then let us go sleep, when bugs and fears 
Shall kill our courages with their fancies' work. 

Will. Why, Shakebag, thou mistak'st me much, 
And wTong'st me too in telling me of fear. 
Wer't not a serious thing we go about. 
It should be slipp'd, till I had fought with thee, 
To let thee know I am no coward, I. 
I tell thee, Shakebag, thou abusest me. 

Shak, Why, thy speech bewray'd an inly kind of fe; 
And savour'd of a weak relenting spirit. 
Go forward now in that we have begun. 
And afterwards attempt me when thou darest. 

Will. And if I do not, heaven cut me off! 
But let that pass, and show me to this house. 
Where thou shalt see I '11 da as much as Shakebag. 

Shak, This is the door; but soft, methinks 'tissh 
The villain Michael hath deceived us. 

W'Si. Soft, let me see, Shakebag, — 't is shut, indei 
Knock with thy sword, perhaps the slave will hear. 

Shak, It will not be: the white-liver'd peasant 
Is gone to bed, and laughs us both to scorn. 

WUl. And he shall buy his merriment as dear. 
As ever coystril bought so little sport. 
Ne'er let this sword assist me when I need, 
But rust and canker after I have sworn, 
If I, the next time that I meet the hind, 
Lop not away his leg, his arm, or both. 

Shak. And let me never draw a sword again, 
Nor prosper in the twilight, cock-shut light, 
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When I would fleece the wealthy passenger, 

But lie and languish in a loathsome den , 

Sated, and spit at by the goers-by, 

Vnd in that death may die unpitied, 

f I the next time that I meet the slave, 

!!!ut not the nose from o£f the coward's face , 

Vnd trample on it for his villainy. 

Will, Come let 's go seek out Greene , I know he 'II 

swear. 

Shah. He were a villain, an he would not swear. 
T would make a peasant swear among his boys. 
That ne'er durst say before but yea and no, 
Co be thus flouted of a coystril. 

Will. Shakebag, let 's seek out Greene, and in the 

morning, 
^t the alehouse, butting Arden's house, 
5Vatch the out-coming of that prick-ear'd cur, 
Vnd then let me alone to handle him. [Exeunt 



SCENE m. 
Here enter Arden, Franoklin, and Michael. 

Ard. Sirrah, get you back to Billingsgate, 
^nd learn what time the tide will serve our turn; 
^ome to us in Paul's. First go make the bed, 
^nd afterwards go hearken for the flood. [Exit Miohael. 
'ome. Master Francklin, you shall go with me. 
%is night I dreamed, that, being in a park, « 
^ toil was pitch'd to over-throw the deer, 
Uid I, upon a little rising hill, 
'tood whistly watching for the herd's approach. 
'Ven there , methougbt, a gentle slumber took m« ^ 
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And summon'd all my parts to sweet repose. 

But in the pleasure of this golden rest, 

An ill-thew'd forester had remov'd the toil, 

And rounded me with that beguiling home, 

Which late, methought, was pitch'd to cast the deer. 

With that he blew an evil-sounding horn, 

And at the noise, another herd-man came 

With falchon drawn, and bent it at my breast. 

Crying aloud: „Thou art the game we seek!" 

With this I wak*d, and trembled every joint, 

Like one obscured in a little bush. 

That sees a lion foraging about: 

And, when the dreadful forest-king is gone. 

He pries about with timorous suspect, 

Throughout the thorny casements of the brake , 

And will not think his person dangedess. 

But quakes and shivers, though the cause be gone. 

So trust me, Francklin, when I did awake, 

I stood in doubt whether I wak'd or no : 

Such great impression took this fond surprize; 

God grant this vision deem'd me any good. 

Fran, This fantasy doth rise from Michael's fear, 
Who being awaked with the noise he made, 
His troubled senses yet could take no rest. 
And this , I* warrant you , procured your dream. 

Ard, It may be so, God frame it to the best. 
But oftentimes my dreams presage too true. 

Fran, To such as note their nightly fantasies, 
Some one^n twenty may incur belief; 
But use it not, 't is but a mockery. 

Ard. Come, Master Francklin, we '11 now walk it 

Paul's, 
And dine together at the oitoiarj, 
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And by my man's direction draw to the quay, 
And with the tide go down to Peversham. 
Say, Master Prancklin, shall it not be so? 

fran. At your good pleasure, sir, 
I '11 bear you company. \Exmnt, 



SCENE IV. 



flere enter Michael aJt one door; Greene, Will, and 
Shakbbag, at another door. 

Will. Draw,^ Shakebag, for here 's that yiUain Michael. 

Ore, First let 's hear what he can say. 

Wm. Speak, milksop, slave, and never after speak. 

Mich. Por God's sake , sirs , let me excuse myself, 
For here I swear by heaven, and earth, and all, 
I did perform the outmost of my task, 
And left the doors unbolted and unlocked. 
But see the chance: Prancklin and my master 
Were very late conferring in the porch. 
And Prancklin left his napkin where he sate. 
With certain gold knit in it, as he said. 
Being in bed, he did bediink himself, 
And, coming down, he found the door unshut; 
He loek'd the gates and brought away the keys , 
For which offence my master rated me. 
But now I am going to see what flood it is, 
For with the tide my master will away. 
Where you may front him weU on Rainham Qown, 
A place well fitting such a stratagem. 

WiU. Your excuse hath somewhat mollified my choler 
Why now, Greene, 't is better now than e'er it was. 

Ore. But^ Michael f is it true? 
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Mich. As true as I report it to be true, 

Shak. Then, Michael, this shall be your penance, 
To feast us all at the Salutation, 
Where we will plot our purpose thoroughly. 

Ore. And, Michael, you shall bear no news of this tide, 
Because they two may be in Rainham Down 
Before your master. 

Mich. Why, I *11 agree to any thing you *11 have me. 
So you will accept of my company. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V. 

Here enter Mosbie. 
Mos. Disturbed thoughts drive me from company, 
And dry my marrow with their watchfulness; 
Continual trouble of my moody brain, 
Feebles my body by excess of drink, 
And nips me, as the bitter north-east wind 
Doth check the tender blossoms in the spring. 
Well fares the man, howe'er his cates do taste, 
That tables not with foul suspicion; 
And he but pines amongst his delicates. 
Whose troubled mind is stuffed with discontent 
My golden time was when I had no gold; 
Though then I wanted, yet I slept secure; 
My daily toil begat me night's repose. 
My night's repose made day-light fresh to me: 
But since I climb'd the top-bough of the tree. 
And sought to build my nest among the clouds. 
Each gentle sturry gale doth shake my bed. 
And makes me dread my downfall to the earth. 
But whither doth contemplatvoii catty me? 
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'he way I seek to find where pleasure dwells, 
) hedg*d behind me , that I cannot back , 
Dt needs must on, although to danger's gate, 
hen, Arden, perish thou by that decree; 
or Greene doth ear the land and weed thee up , 
make my harvest nothing but pure com. 
nd for his pains I *11 hive him up a while, 
nd after smother him, to have his wax. 
Dch bees as Greene must never live to sting, 
kn is there Michael, and the painter too, 
hief actors to Arden's overthrow, 
Hio, when they see me sit in Arden's seat, 
"hey will insult upon me for my meed, 
>r fright me by detecting of his end. « 

'11 none of that, for I can cast a bone, 
make these curs pluck out each other's throat , 
nd then am I sole ruler of mine own: 
et Mistress Arden lives, but she 's myself, 
Jid holy church-rites make us two but one. 
ut what for that? I may not trust you, Alice; 
bu have supplanted Arden for my sake, 
nd will extirpen me to plant another: 
C is fearful sleeping in a serpent's bed ; 
iiid I will cleanly rid my hands of her. 

Sere enters Alice. 

tat here she comes, and I must flatter her. 
low now, Alice? What, sad and passionate? 
lake me partaker of thy pensiveness: 
'iie divided bums with lesser force. 

Mice. But I will dam that fire within my breast, 
E^ill by the force thereof my part consume. 
Wi, Mosbiel 
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Mos. Such deep-fet airs like to a cannon's burst, 
Discharged against a minated wall, 
Break my relenting heart in thousand pieces. 
Ungentle Alice, thy sorrow is my sore, 
Thou know'st it well; and *t is thy policy 
To forge distressful looks, to wound a breast 
Where lies a heart that dies when thou art sad: 
It is not love that loves to anger love. 

Alice. It is not love, that loves to murder love. 

Mos, How mean you that? 

Alice. Thou know'st how dearly Arden loved me. 

Mos. And then? 

Alice. And then — conceal the rest, for't is too bad, 
Lest that my words be carried with the wind. 
And published in the world to both our shames. 
I pray thee, Mosbie, let our spring-time wither, 
Our harvest else will yield, but loathsome weeds. 
Forget, I pray thee, what hath pass'd betwixt us, 
For now I blush, and tremble at the thoughts. 

Mos. What, are you chang'd? 

Alice. Ay, to my former happy life again: 
From title of an odious strumpet's name. 
To honest Arden's wife, not Arden's honest wife. 
Ha! Mosbie, 't is thou hast rifled me of that, 
And made me slanderous to all my kin: 
Even in my forehead is thy name engraven — 
A mean artificer; — that low-bom name I 
I was bewitch'd! — Woe worth the hapless hour, 
And all the causes that enchanted me I 

Mos. Nay, if thou ban, let me breathe curses fortb> 
And if you stand so nicely at your fame, 
Let me repent the credit I have lost. 
I have negl^ted matters of impott^ 
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aid have stated me above thy state : 
'd advantages, and spnrn'd at time. 
;une's right hand Mosbie hath forsook, 
a wanton giglot by the left, 
e marriage of an honest maid, 
owry would have weigh'd down all thy wealth, 
leauty and demeanour far exceeded thee, 
tain good I lost for changing bad, 
pp'd my credit in thy company, 
jwitch'd, — that is no theme of thine, 
1, unhallowed, hast enchanted me. 
ill break thy spells and exorcisms, 
another sight upon these eyes, 
►w*d my heart a raven for a dove. 
t not fair, I view*d thee not till now; 
t not kind, till now I knew thee not. 
T the rain hath beaten off thy gilt, 
thless copper shows thee counterfeit. 
s me not to see how foul thou art, 
s me that I ever thought thee fair, 
thee gone, a copesmate for thy hinds; 
) good to be thy favourite. 
:e. Ay, now I see, and too soon find it true, 
ften hath been told me by my friends, 
)sbie loves me not, but for my wealth, 
too incredulous, I ne'er believ'd. 
ar me speak, Mosbie, a word or two: 
\ my tongue if it speak bitterly, 
me , Mosbie , or I '11 kill myself, 
shall hide me from thy stormy look: 
cry war, there is no peace for me; 
3 penance for offending thee, 
•n this prayer-book , where I heie wa^ • 
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The holy word that had converted me. 

See, Mosbie, I will tear away the leaves, 

And all the leaves, and in this golden cover 

Shall thy sweet phrases and thy letters dwell, 

And thereon will I chiefly meditate. 

And hold no other sect, but such devotion. 

Wilt thou not look? is all thy love o'erwhelm'd? 

Wilt thou not hear? what malice stops thine ears? 

Why speak'st thou not? what silence ties thy tongue? 

Thou hast been sighted, as the eagle is, 

And heard as quickly, as the fearful hare: 

And spoke as smoothly as an orator, 

When I have bid thee hear, or see, or speak. 

And art thou sensible in none of these? 

Weigh all my good turns with this little fault. 

And I deserve not Mosbie's muddy looks. 

A fence of trouble is not thicken'd, still; 

Be clear again, I *11 ne'er more trouble thee. 

Mos, no, I am a base artificer; 
My wings are feather' d for a lowly flight. 
Mosbie? fyel no, not for a thousand pound. 
Make love to you? why, 't is unpardonable: 
We beggars must not breathe where gentles are. 

Alice. Sweet Mosbie is as gentle as a king, 
And I too blind to judge him otherwise. 
Flowers do sometimes spring in fallow lands, 
And weeds in gardens, roses grow on thorns. 
So, whatsoe'er my Mosbie's father was. 
Himself is valued gentle by his worth. 

Mos. Ah, how you women can insinuate, 
And clear a trespass with your sweet»set tongue! 
I will forget this quarrel, gentle Alice, 
Provided I 'U be tempted so ivo mote. 
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Here enters Beadshaw. 

Alice, Then with thy lips seal up this new-made match. 
Mos. Soft, Alice, for here comes somebody. 
Mice. How now, Bradshaw, what 's the news with you? 
Brad, I have little news, but here 's a letter, 
; Master Greene importuned me to give you. 
Alice, Go in, Bradshaw, call for a cup of bear, 
) almost supper time, thou shalt stay with us. 

\Eocit Bradshaw. 

Then she reads the letter. 
„We have miss*d of our purpose at London, but 
shall perform it by the way. We thank our neigh- 
bour Bradshaw. Yours, Richard Greene".** 

likes my love the tenour of this letter? 
Mos. Well, were his date completed and expired. 
Mice, Ah, 'would it were I then comes my happy hour, 
then my bliss is mix'd with bitter gall, 
e, let us in, to shun suspicion. 
Mos. Ay J to the gates of death to follow thee. 

[Eoceunt, 



SCENE VI. 
Here enter Geeene, Will, and Shakebag. 

8hak. Come, Will, see thy tools be in a readiness: 
lot thy powder dank, or will thy flint strike fire? 

Will, Then ask me , if my nose be on my face, 
whether my tongue be frozen in my mouth, 
nds! here 's a coil; 

I were best swear me on the interrogatories , 
V many pistols I have took in hand, 

Z 
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Or whether I love the smell of gunpowder , 
Or dare abide the noise the dag will make, 
Or will not wink at flashing of the fire? 
I pray thee, Shakebag, let this answer thee, 
That I have took more purses in this Down, 
Than e^er thou handledst pistols in thy life. 

Shah Ay, haply thou hast pick'd more in a throDg, 
But should I brag what booties I have took, 
I think the overplus that 's more than thine, 
Would mount to a greater sum of money 
Than either thou or all thy kin are worth. 
Zounds! I hate them as I hate a toad. 
That carry a muscado in their tongue. 
And scarce a hurting werpon in their hand. 

Will, 0, Greene, intolerable! 
It is not for mine honour to bear this. 
Why, Shakebag, I did serve the king at Bulloine, 
And thou canst brag of nothing that thoa hast done. 

SJiak. Why, so can Jack of Feversham, 
That swooned for a fillip on the nose, 
When he that gave it him hollaed in his ear, 
And he supposed a cannon bullet hit him. 

[Then %/?*' 

Ore, I pray you, sirs, listen to Aesop's talk: 
Whilst two stout dogs were striving for a bone. 
There comes a cur, and stole it from them both: 
So while you stand striving on these terms of manhood, 
Arden escapes us and deceives us all. 

Shak. Why, he begun. 

Will And thou shalt find I '11 end, 
I do but slip it until better time. 
But if I do forget — 
\Then he kneels down, and holds up his hands to hea0 
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Ore. Well, take your fittest standings, and once more 
me well your twigs to catch this wary bird. 
'11 leave you, and, at your dag*s discbarge, 
ake towards, like the longing water-dog , 
lat coucheth till the fowling piece be off, 
len seizeth on the prey with eager mood. 
b, might I see him stretching forth his limbs, 
5 I hare seen them beat their wings ere now. 

Shak. Why, that thou shalt see, if he comes this way. 

Ore. Yes, that he doth, Shakebag, I warrant thee. 
It brawl not, when I am gone, in any case: 
It, sirs, be sure to speed him when he comes, 
ad in that hope I '11 leave you for an hour* 

[Exit Gbeene. 

Here enter Abdbn, Feancklin, and Michael. 

Mich. 'T were best that I went back to Bochester; 
he horse halts downright, it were not good, 
e traveU'd in such pain to Feversham; 
emoving of a shoe may haply help it. 

Ard. Well, get you back to Rochester; but, sirrah, see 
e overtake us ere we come to Rainham I>own, 
or it will be very late ere we get home. 

Mich. [Aside.} Ay, God he knows, and 30 doth Will 

and Shakebag, 
hat thou shalt never go further than that Down, 
nd therefore have I prick'd the horse on purpose , 
ecause I would not view the massacre. 

[Eicii; Michael. 
Ard. Come, Master Francklin , onward with your tale. 
Fran. I assure you. Sir, you task me much, 
heavy blood is gathered at my hearty 
Ad on the sudden is my wind so short ^ 

^* 
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As hinderctli the passage of my speech ; 
So fierce a qualm yet ne'er assailed me. 

Ard. Come, Master Francklin, let us go on softly. 
The annoyance of the dust, or else some meat, 
You eat at dinner, cannot brook with you: 
I have been often so, and soon amended. 

Fran, Do you remember where my tale did leave? 

Ard* Ay, where the gentleman did check his wife. 

Fran. She being reprehended for the fact, 
Witness produced that took her with the deed, 
Her glove brought in which there she left behind, 
And many other assured arguments, 
Her husband ask'd her, whether it were not so? 

Ard. Her answer then? I wonder how she look'd, 
Having forsworn it with such vehement oaths. 
And at the instant so approv'd upon her. 

Fran. First did she cast her eyes down to the earth, 
Watching the drops that fell amain from thence; 
Then softly draws she forth her handkercher, 
And modestly she wipes her tear-stain'd face; 
Then hemm*d she out, to clear her voice should seem, 
And with a majesty address' d herself 
To encounter all their accusations* 
Pardon me. Master Arden, I can no more: 
This fightmg at my heart makes short my wind. 

Ard. Come, we are almost now at Eainham Down, 
Your pretty tale beguiles the weary way; 
I would you were in state to tell it out. 

Shale. Stand close, Will; I hear them coming. 

Sere enter Lord Cheiny with his men. 

Will Stand to it, Shakebag, and be resolute. 
L. Ch. Is it so near night as it seems ? 
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will this black-fac'd evening have a shower? — 
lat, Master Arden? you are well met, 
lave long'd this fortnight's day to speak with you; 
II are a stranger, man, in the isle of Sheppy. 

Ard, Your honour's always bound to do you service. 

L. Ch, Come you from London, and ne'er a man 

with you? 

Ard, My man 's coming after, 
t here 's my honest friend that came along with me« 

jC. Ch, My Lord Protector's man, I take you to be, 

Fran. Ay, my good Lord, and highly bound to you. 

L. Ch, You and your friend, come home and sup 

with me. 

Ard, I beseech your honour, pardon me, 
lave made a promise to a gentleman, 
' honest friend, to meet him at my house; 
e occasion is great, or else would I wait on you. 

L, Ch, Will you come to-morrow and dine with me, 
d bring your honest friend along with you? 
lave divers matters to talk with you about. 

Ard, To-morrow we '11 wait upon your honor. 

L, Ch, One of you stay my horse at the top of the hill. — 
i^t. Black Will, for whose purse wait you? 
ou wilt be hang'd in Kent, when all is done. 

Will, Not hang'd, God save your honour, 
im your beadsman, bound to pray for you. 

L. Ch. I think thou ne'er saidst prayer in all thy life. — 
e of you give him a crown , — 
d, sirrah, leave this kind of life, 
thou be'st tainted for a penny matter, 
id come in question, stlrely thou wilt truss, 
me. Master Arden, let us be going, 
•ur way and mine lies four mile togetliex. \Exeuul* 
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Manent Black Wilt>, ajid Shakebao. 

Will. The devil break all your necks at four mUes' end! 
Zounds , I could kill myself for very anger. 
His Lordship chops me in, 
Even when my dag was levelled at his heart. 
I would his crown were molten down his throat. 

Shak, Arden, thou hast wond'rous holy luck. 
Did ever man escape as thou hast done? 
Well, I '11 discharge my pistol at the sky, 
For by this bullet Arden might not die. 

Here enters Gkeenb. 

Gre. What, is he down? Is he dispatched? 

Shak. Ay, in health towards Feversham, to shame 

us all. 

Ore. The devil he is! Why, sirs, how escap'd he? 

Shak. When we were ready to shoot. 
Comes Mylord Cheiny to prevent his death. 

Ore. The Lord of heaven hath preserved him. 

Will. Preserved? a fig! the Lord Chehiy hath pre- 
served hinij 
And bids him to a feast to his house at Shurland. 
But by the way once more I '11 meet with him. 
And if aU the Cheinies in the world say. No, 
I '11 have a bullet in his breast to-morrow. 
Therefore come, Greene, and let us to Feversham. 

Ore. Ay, and excuse ourselves to Mistress Arden; 
, how she '11 chafe when she hears of this I 

Shak. Why, I '11 warrant you she '11 think we dare 

not do it- 

WUl. Why, then let us go, and tell her all the matter, 
And plot the news to cut him off to-morrow. [Exeunt 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 

Here enter Akden and his Wife, Franoklin, and 
Michael. 

Ard, See , how the hours , guardians of heaven's gate, 
ive by their toil removed the darksome clouds, 
lat Sol may well discern the trampled pace, 
Tierein he wont to guide his golden car: 
le season fits, come ,' Francklin , let 's away. 

Alice. I thought you did pretend some special hunt, 
tiat made you thus* cut short the time of rest. 

Ard. It was no chase that made me rise so early, 
ut, as I told thee yesternight, 
go to the isle of Sheppy, there to dine 
nth Mylord Cheiny; 
or so his honour late commanded me. 

Mice. Ay, such kind husbands seldom want excuses; 
lome is a wild-cat to a wand'ring wit. 
le time hath been, — 'would, God, it were no past — 
liat honours, title, nor a Lord's command, 
'ould once hare drawn you from these arms of mine. 
H my deserts or your deserves decay, 
>r both; yet if true love may seem desert, 
merit still to have thy company. 

Fran. Why, I pray you, sir, let her go along 

with us; 
am sure his honour will welcome her, 
^d us the more, for bringing her along. 

Ard. Content; sirrah, saddle your mistress' nag. 

Alice. No, begged favour merits little thanks; 
f I should go , our house would run away , 
Jr else be stol'n; therefore I '11 stay behind. 
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Ard. Nay,' see how mistaking you are! 
I pray thee, go. 

Alice. No, no, not now. 

Ard. Then let me leave thee satisfied in this, 
That time nor place nor persons alter me. 
But that I hold thee dearer than my life. 

Alice. That will he seen by your quick return. 

Ard. And that shall be ere night, an if I live. 
Farewell, sweet Alice, we mind to sup with thee. 

[Exit Alice. 

Fran. Come, Michael; are our horses ready? 

Mich. Ay, your horse are ready i, but I am not ready, 
for I have lost my purse , with six and thirty shillings in 
it, with taking up of my mistress* nag. 

Fran. Why, I pray you, let us go before. 
Whilst he stays behind to seek his purse. 

Ard. Go to, sirrah, see you follow us to the isle 

of Sheppy, 
To Mylord Cheiny's, where we mean to dine. 

[Exeunt Abden, and Fbanci5XI>' 

Manet Michael. 
Mich. So fair weather after you, for before you lies 
Black Will and Shakebag, in the broom close, too close 
for you; they *11 be your ferrymen to a long home. 

Het^e enters The Painter. 
But who is this? the painter, my corrival. 
That would needs win Mistress Susan. 

Cla. How now, Michael, how doth my mistress, 
And all at home? 

Mich. Who, Susan Mosbie? she is your mistress too? 

Cla. Aj, how doth she, and all the rest? 

Mich. All 's well but Susan, she is sick. 
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Cla, Sick, of what disease? 

Mich. Of a great ferer. 

Cla. A fear, of what? 

Midi. A great fever. 

Cla. A fever? God forbid! 

Mich. Yes, 'faith, and of a lordane too, as big as 
►urself. 

Cla. Michael, the spleen prickles you. Go to, you 
rry an eye over Mistress Susan. 

Midi, r faith, to keep her from the painter. 

Cla. Why more from the painter than from a ser- 
Dg creature like yourself? 

Mich. Because you painters make but a painting table 
■ a pretty wench, and spoil her beauty with blotting. 

Cla. What mean you by that? 

Mich. Why, that you painters paint lambs in the 
Qing of wenches' petticoats , and we servingmen put horns 
> them, to make them become sheep. 

Cla. Such another word will cost you a cuflf or a knock. 

Mich. What, with a dagger made of a pencil? 'Faith, 
is too weak , and therefo^s thou too weak to win Susan. 

Cla. 'Would, Susan's love lay upon this stroke. 

[Then he breaks Michael's head. 

Here enter Mosbie, Greene, and Alice. 

Alice. I '11 lay my life, this is for Susan's love, 
tay'd you behind your master to this end? 
fave you no other time to brabble in, 
•ut now, when serious matters are in hand? 
ay, Clarke, hast thou done the thing thou promisedst? 

Cla. Aj, here it is, the very touch is death. 

Alice. Then this, I hope, if all the rest do fail, 
^ffl catch Master Arden, 
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And make him wise in death, that liVd a fool. 
Why should he thrast his sickle In our com, 
Or what hath he to do with thee, my love? 
Or govern me that am to rule myself? 
Forsooth, for credit's sake I must leave thee! 
Nay, he must leave to live, that we may love, 
May live, may love; for what is life hut love? 
And love shall last as long as life remains, 
And life shall end, before my love depart 

Mos* Why, what is love vrithout true constancy? 
Like to a pillar built of many stones, 
Yet neither with good mortar well compact. 
Nor with cement, to fasten it in the joints; 
But that it shakes with every blast of wind, 
And, being touched, straight falls unto the earth, 
And buries all his haughty pride in dust 
No, let our love be rocks of adamant. 
Which time nor place nor tempest can asunder. 

Ore. Mosbie, leave protestations now, 
And let 's bethink us what we have to do; 
Black Will and Shakebag I )^ave plac'd in the broom, 
Close watching Arden's coming; let 's to them. 
And see what they have done. \Exemt 



SCENE n. 
Here enter Arden avid Francklin. 
Ard. ferryman, where art thou? 

Here enters The Ferryman. 
Fer. Here, here I go before to the boat, 
And r will follow you. 
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Ard, We have great haste ; I pray thee , come away. 

Fer. Fie I what a mist is here I 

Ard* This mist, my friend, is mystical, 
:e to a good companion's smoky brain, 
at was half drown'd with new ale oyer night 

Fer. 'T were pity but his scull were opened, 
make more chimney room. 

Fran. Friend, what is thy opinion of this mist? 

Fer. I think 't is like to a curs'd wife in a little 
ise, that never leaves her husband till she have driven 
\ out at doors, with a wet pair of eyes; then looks he 
if his house were a-fire , or some of his friends dead. 

Ard, Bpeak'st thou this of thine own experience? 

Fer. Perhaps, ay; perhaps, no: For my wife is as other 
men are, that is to say, governed by the moon. 

Fran. By the moon? how? I pray thee. 

Fer. Nay, thereby lies a bargain; and you shall not 
'e it fresh and fasting. 

Ard. Yes, I pray thee, good ferryman. 

Fer. Then for this once; let it be midsununer moon; 
; yet my wife has anothertmoon. 

Fran. Another moon? 

Fer. Ay J and it hath influences, and eclipses. 

Ard. Why then, by this reckoning, you sometimes 
y the man in the moon. 

Fer. Ay, but you had not best to meddle with that 
on, lest I scratch you by the face with my bramble bush. 

Ard. I am almost stifled with this fog, come, let 's 

away. 

Fran. And , sirrah , as we go , let us have some more 
your bold yeomanry. 

Fer. Nay, by my troth. Sir, but flat knavery. 
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SCENE m. 

Here enter Will at one door , and Shakebag 
at another. 

Shah. Oh Will, where art thou? 

Will, Here, Shakebag, almost in hell's mouth, wl 
I cannot see my way for smoke. 

Shah, I pray thee, speak still, that we may meei 

the 801 
Or I shall fall into some ditch or other, 
Unless my feet see better than my eyes. 

Will, Didst thou ever see better weather to run a 
with another man's wife, or play with a wench at 
finger? 

Shah, No, this were a fine world for chandlen 
this weather would last, for then a man should never 
nor sup without candle-light. But, sirrah. Will, 
horses are those that pass'd? 

Will, Why, didst thou hear any? 

Shah, Ay, that I did. 

Will, My life for thine*, it was Arden and his < 
panion, and then all our labour 's lost. 

Shah, Nay, say not so, for if it be they, they 
haply loose their way as we have done, and ther 
may chance meet with them. 

Will, Come, let us go on like a couple of blind 

grims. 
[Then Shakebag falls into a c 

Shah, Help, Will, help I I am ahnost drown'd. 

Here enters The Ferryman. 

Fer, Who 's that, that calls for help? 
Will, 'T was none here, 't was thou thyself. 
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Fer. I came to help him that callM for help. — Why, 
)w now? who is this that *s in the ditch? You are well 
lough served to go without a guide such weather as this. 

Will, Sirrah, what company hath pass'd your ferry 
lis morning? 

Fer. None hut a couple of gentlemen, that went to 
ne at Mylord Cheiny's. 

Will. Shakehag, did not I tell thee as much? 

Fer. Why, Sir, will you have any letters carried to 

them? 

WiU. No, Sir, get you gone. 

Fer. Did you ever see such a mist as this? 

Will. No, nor such a fool as will rather be hock'd 
an get his way. 

Fer. Why, Sir, this is no hock monday, you are 
jceiv'd. What 's his name, I pray you. Sir? 

ShaJc. His name is Black Will. 

Fer. I hope to see him one day hang'd upon a hill. 

[Eocit Ferryman. 

ShaJe. See, how the sun hath cleared the foggy mist, 
ow we have missed the mark of our intent. 

Here enter Greene, Mosbie, and Alice. 

Mos. Black WiU and Shakehag, what make you herfe? 
^atl is the deed done? is Arden dead? 

WUl. What could a blinded man perform in arms? 
aw you not how till now the sky was dark, 
liat neither horse nor man could be discem'd? 
et did we hear their horses as they passed. 

Ore. Have they escap'd you then, and pass'd the 

ferry? 

Shak. Ay, for a while; but here we two will stay, 
^nd at their coming back meet with them once mote. 
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Zounds I I was ne'er so toil'd in all my life , 
In following so slight a task as this. 

Mo8. How cam'st thou so beray'd? 

Wm, With making false footing in die dack; 
He needs would follow them without a guide. 

Alice. Here 's to pay for a fire and good cheer. 
Get you to Feversham to the Flower-de-Luce , 
And rest yourselves until some other time. 

Ore, Let me alone, it most concerns my state. 

WUL Ay, Mistress Arden, this will serve the ttirn, 
In case we fall into a second fog. 

[Exeunt G&£i»nB, Will , and Shak. 

Mo8* These knaves wiU never do it, let us give it 

oyer. 

Alice. Ffarst tell me how you like my new device? 
Soon when my hnsband is returning back. 
You and I both marching arm in arm. 
Like loving friends, we 'U meet him on the way, 
And boldly beard and brave him to his teeth: 
When words grow hot, and blowB begin to rise, 
I '11 call those cutters forth your tenement, 
Who, in a manner to take up the fray. 
Shall wound my husband Homsby to the death. 

Mos, A fine device! why, this deserves a kiss. 



SCENE IV. 
Here enter Dick Reede, and A Sailor. 

/8flw2. Taith, Dick Reede, it is to little end. 
His conscience is too liberal, and he too niggardly^ 
To part from anything may do thee good. 
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Reede. He is coming from Shurland as I understand; 
re I '11 intercept him, for at his hoase 

never will vouchsafe to speak with me; 
prayers and fair entreaties willNnot serve, 

make no battery in his flinty breast, 
11 curse the carle, and see what that will do. 

Here enter Francklin, Abden, and Michael, 

e where he comes, to ftnrther my intent. — 
iister Arden, I am now bound to the sea, 
f coming to you was about the plot of ground, 
hich wrongfully you d^;aln from me: 
though the rent of it be very small, 
!t will it help my wife and children, 
hich here I leave in Feversham, Grod knows, 
!edy and bare: for Christ's sake^ let ^bem have it. 
Ard. Francklin, hear'st thou this fellow speak? 
lat which he craves I dearly bought of him, 
though the rent of it was ever mine. — 
:rah, you that ask these questions, 
with thy clamorous impeaching tongue 
lou rail on me, as I have heard thou doest, 
11 lay thee up so close a twelvemonth's day, 
i thou shalt neither see the sun nor moon. 
)ok to it, for, as surely as I live, 
'11 banish pity if thou use me thus. 

Eeede. What I wilt thou do me wrong and threat me too? 
ay, then I '11 tempt thee, Arden; do thy worst, 
od! I beseech thee, show some miracle 
n thee or thine; in plaguing thee for this, 
liat plot of ground, which thou detain'st ibr me, 
speak it in an agony of spirit) 
'e rainous and fatal unto thee I 
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Either there be butchered by thy dearest friends, 
Or else be brought for men to wonder at, 
Or thou or thine miscarry in that place, 
Or there run mad and end thy cursed days! 

Fran, Fie, bitter knave! bridle thine envious tongue; 
for curses are like arrows shot upright, 
Which falling down light on the shooter's head. 

Reede, Light where they will: Were I upon the sea, 
As oft I have in many a bitter storm, 
And saw a dreadful southern flaw at hand. 
The pilot quaking at the doubtful storm, 
And 'all the sailors praying on their knees. 
Even in that fearful time would I fall down. 
And ask of God, whatever betide of me. 
Vengeance on Arden, or some misevent. 
To show the world what wrong the carle hath done. 
This charge I '11 leave with my distressful wife: 
My children shall be taught such prayers as these, 
And thus I go, but leave my curse with thee. 

[Exeunt Reede , and Sailor. 

Ard, It is the railing'st knave in Christendom, 
And oftentimes the villain will be mad; 
It greatly matters not what he says. 
But I assure you, I ne'er did him wrong. 

Fran. I think so, Master Arden. 

Ard. Now that our horses are gone home before, 
My wife may haply meet me on the the way. 
For, God knows, she 's grown passing kind of late, 
And greatly changed from 
The old humor of her wonted frowardness , 
And seeks by fair means to redeem old faults. 

Fran. Happy the change, that alters for the best! 
But see in any case you make no speech 
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►f the cheer we had at Mylord Cheiny's, 

ithough most bounteous and liberal; 

or that will make her think herself more wrong'd, 

D that we did not carry her along, 

'or sure she griev'd that she was left behind. 

Ard* Come, Francklin, let us strain to mend our pace, 
Lnd take her unawares playing the cook. 

Here enter Alice and Mosbie. 

'or I believe she '11 striye to mend our cheer. - 

Fran. Why, there *s no better creatures in the world 
Phan women are, when they are in good humours. 

Ard. Who 's that? Mosbie? what I so familiar? 
Qjurious strumpet, and thou ribald knave, 
Jntwine those arms. 

Alice. Ay, with a sugar*d kiss let them untwine. 

Ard. Ah, Mosbie, perjur'd beast, bear this and alll 

Mos. And yet no homed beast; the horns are thine. 

Fran. monstrous! Nay, then 't is time to draw. 

Alice. Help, help! they murder my husband. 

Here enter Will, and Shakebag. 

ShaJc. Zounds! who injures Master Mosbie? 
Jelp, Will! I am hurt. 

Mos. I may thank you, Mistress Arden, for this wound. 
[Exeunt Mosbie, Will, and Shakebag. 

Alice. Ah, Arden! what folly blinded thee? 
^h, jealous harebrain'd man, what hast thou done? 
^hen we, to welcome thy intended sport, 
^me lovingly to meet thee on thy way, 
^hou drew'st thy sword, enrag'd with jealousy, 
^ndhurt'st thy friend, whose thoughts were free from harm: 
^ for a worthless kiss, and joining arms. 
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Both done but merrily to try thy patience. 

Aye me mihappy, that devis'd the jest, 

Which, though begun in sport, yet ends in blood I 

Fran. Marry, God defend me from such a jest! 

Alice, Couldst thou not see us friendly smile on this, 
When we joined arms, and when I kiss'd his cheelt? 
Hast thou not lately found me over -kind? 
Didst thou not hear me cry: „they murder thee!^ 
Call'd I not help, to set my husband free? 
No, earis and all were witch'd; ah me accursed. 
To link in liking with a frantick man! 
Henceforth I '11 be thy slave, no more thy wife: 
For with that name I never shall content thee. 
If I be merry, thou straightways think'st me light; 
If sad, thou sayst the suUens trouble me; 
If well attired, thou think'st I will be gadding; 
If homely, I seem sluttish in thine eye. 
Thus am I still, and shall be while I die. 
Poor wench, abus'd by thy misgovemment. 

Ard, But is 't for truth, that neither thou nor he 
Intendedst malice in your misdemeanour? 

Alice, The heavens can witness of our harmless thoughts 

Ard. Then pardon me, sweet Alice, and forgive this 

fault: 
Forget but this, and never see the like. 
Impose me penance, and I will perform it: 
For in thy discontent I find a death, 
A death tormenting more than death itself. 

Alice, Nay, hadst thou lov'd me as thou doest pretend 
Thou wouldst have mark'd the speeches of thy friend, 
Who, going wounded from the place, he said: 
His skin was pierc'd only through my device; 
And if sad sorrow taint thee for this fault. 
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lou wouldst have followed him, and seen him dress'd, 
nd cried him mercy, whom thou hast misdone. 
3*er shall my heart be eas'd till this be done. 

Ard, Content thee, sweet Alice, thou shait have thy 

will, 
^ate'er it be; for that I injur'd thee 
nd wrong'd my friend, shame scourgeth my oflfence. 
ome thou thyself and go along with me, 
nd be a mediator 'twixt us two. 

Fran. Why, Master Arden, know you what you do^ 
i^ill you follow him that hath dishonoured you? 

Alice, Why, canst thou prove, I have been disloyal? 

Fran. Why, Mosbie taunted your husband with the 

horn I 

Alice. Ay, after he had reviled him, 
»y the injurious name of perjur'd beast: 
le knew, no wrong could spite a jealous man 
lore than the hateful naming of the horn. 

Fran. Suppose, 't is true, yet is it dangerous 
'o follow him whom he hath lately hurt. 

Alice. A fault confessed is more than half amende, 
int men of such ill spirit as yourself, 
Vork crosses and debates 'twixt man and wife. 

Ard. I pray thee, gentle Francklin, hold thy peace; 
Icnow my wife counsels me for the best. 
'U seek out Mosbie , where his wound is dress*d, 
^nd salve this hapless quarrel if I may. 

[Exeunt Ardex, and Alice. 

Fran. He whom tlie devil drives must go perforce. 
Poor gentleman! how soon he is bewitch'd, 
^nd yet because his wife is the instrument, 
Bis friends must not be lavish in their speech. 

[Exit Francklix, 
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A C T V. 

SCENE I. 

Here enter YfiLijj Shakebag, and Greene. 

WilL Sirrah, Greene, when was I so long in 
a man? 

G^^e, I think we shall never do it. Let us give i 

Shak, Nay, zounds I we *11 kill him, though 
hang'd at his door for our labour. 

Will. Thou knowest, Greene, that I have li 
London these twelve years, where I have made so 
upon wooden legs , for taking the wall on me ; diver 
silver noses, for saying: „There goes Black Will.** ] 
crack'd as many blades, as thou hast done nuts. 

Ore. monstrous lie I 

Will. 'Faith , in a manner I have. The bawdy- 
have paid me trit)ute, there durst not a whore i 
unless she have agreed with me first, for opening he 
windows. For a cross word of a tapster, I have i 
one barrel after another with my dagger, and hel 
by the ears till all his beer hath run out. In 1 
Street a brewer's cart was like to have run over 
made no more ado, but went to the clerk and 
the notches of his tallies, and beat them about his 
I, and my company have taken the constable fr* 
watch, and carried him about the fields on a colt 
have broken a sergeant's head with his own mac 
bailed whom I list with my sword and buckler, i 
tenpenny alehouse men would stand every momin 
a quart pot in their hands, saying: „Will it pleas 
worship drink?'' He that had not done so, had be< 
to have had his sign pulVd down, and his lattice 
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way the next night. To conclude , -what have I not done ? 
et cannot do this ; doubtless , he is preserved by miracle. 

Here enter Alice, and Michael. 

Ore. Hence, Will, here comes Mistress Arden. 

Mice. Ah, gentle Michael, art thou sure they 're 

friends ? 

Mich. Why, I saw them when they both shook hands, 
^hen Mosbie bled, he even wept for sorrow, 
nd raird on Francklin that was cause of all. 
sooner came the surgeon in at doors, 
Dt my master took to his purse, and gave him money, 
nd, to conclude, sent me to bring you word, 
hat Mosbie, Francklin, Bradshaw, Adam Fowle, 
'ith divers of his neighbours, and his friends, 
ill come and sup with you at our house this night. 

Alice. Ah, gentle Michael, run thou back again, 
id, when my husband walks into the fair, 
d Mosbie steal from him, and come to me. 
id this night shalt thou and Susan be made sure. 

Mich. I '11 go tell him. 

Alice. And as thou goest, tell John Cook of our guests, 
id bid him lay it on , spare for no cost. \Exit Michael. 

WUl. Nay, an there be such cheer, we will bid 

ourselves. — 
[Stress Arden, 
ck Greene and I do mean to sup with you. 

Alice. And welcome shall you be. Ah, gentlemen, 
)w miss'd you of your purpose yestemigiit? 

Chre. 'T was 'long of Shakebag that unlucky yillain. 

Shak. Thou doest me wrong, I did as much as any. 

Will. Nay then. Mistress Alice, I '11 tell you how it was. 
hen he should have lock'd with both his hilts. 
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He in a bravery flonrish'd o'er his head; 

With that comes Francklin at him lustily, 

And hurts the slave; with that he slinks away. 

Now his way had been to have come , hand and feet, oi 

and two round, at his costard. He like a fool bears li 

sword-point half a yard out of danger. I lie here for n 

life; if the devil come, and he have no more streng 

than fence, he shall never beat me from this ward: 

'11 stand to it, a buckler in a skilful hand is as go 

as a castle, nay, 't is better than a sconce, for I ha 

tried it. 

Mosbie, perceiving this, began to faint. 

With that comes Ardeh with his arming sword, 

And thrust him through the shoulder in a trice. 

Alice. Ay, but I wonder why you both stood still 

WUL Taith, I was so amaz'd, I could not strike. 

Alice. Ah, sirs, had he yesternight been slain, 
For every drop of his detested blood, 
I would have crammed angels in tby fist. 
And kiss'd thee too, and hugg'd thee In my arms. 

WUL Patient yourself, we cannot help it now: 
Greene and we two will dog him through the fair, 
And stab him in the crowd, and steal away. 

Here enters Mosbie. 

Alice, It is unpossible: But here comes he 
That will, I hope, invent some surer means. 
Sweet Mosbie, hide thy arm, it kills my heart. 

Mo8. Ay, Mistress Arden, this is your favour. 

Alice. Ah, say not so; for when I saw thee liurl 
I could have took the weapon thou letst fall. 
And run at Arden, for I have sworn. 
That these mine eyes, o£fended with his sight. 
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hall never close, till Arden's be shut up. 

his night I rose and walked about the chamber, 

nd twice or thrice I thought to have murder'd him. 

Mos. What, in the night? then had we been undone. 

Mice. Why, how long shall he live? 

Mos. Taith, Alice, no longer than this night. — 
lack Will, and Shakebag, will you t>70 
srform the complot that I have laid? 

Wm, Ay, or else think me as a villain. 

Ore. And rather than you shall want, I '11 help 

myself. 

Mo8. You , Master Greene , shall single Francklin forth, 
nd hold him with a long tale of strange news, 
hat he may not come home till supper time. 
'11 fetch Master Arden home, and we, like friends, 
Till play a game or two at tables here. 

Alice. But what of all this? How shall he be slain? 

Mos. Why — 
lack Will and Shakebag lock'd within the counting-house, 
tall, at a certain watchword given, rush forth. 

Will. What shall the watchword be? 

Mo8. „Now I take you,'' that shall be the word, 
ut come not forth before in any case. 

Will. I warrant you, but who shall lock me in? 

Alice. That will I do, thou 'It keep the key thyself. 

Mos. Come, Master Greene, go you along with me. 
Be all things ready, Alice, against we come. 

Mice. Take no care for that, send you him home, 
\Ex€unt MosBiE, and Gbeenb. 
nd if he e'er go forth again, blame me. 
ome. Black Will, that in mine eyes art fair, 
ext unto Mosbie do I honour thee , 
^tead of fair words and large promises. 
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My hands shall play you golden hannony: 
How like you this? say, will you do it, sirs? 

WUl. Ay, and that hravely too, mark my device: 
Place Mosbie, being a stranger, in a chair. 
And let your husband sit upon a stool, 
That I may come behind him cunningly. 
And with a towel pull him to the ground, 
Then stab him till his flesh be as a sieve. 
That done, bear him behind the abbey, 
That those that find him murder'd, may suppose, 
Some slave or other kilPd him for his gold. 

Alice. A fine device I you shall have twenty pound, 
And when he is dead, you shall have forty more. 
And lest you might be suspected staying here, 
Michael shall saddle you two lusty geldings. 
Ride whither you will, to Scotland or to Wales: 
I '11 see you shall not lack, where'er you be. 

Will. Such words would make one kill a thousand men. 
Give me the key; which is the counting-house? 

Alice. Here would I stay, and still encourage you, 
But that T know how resolute you are. 

ShaJc. Tush, you are too faint-hearted, we must do it 

Alice. But Mosbie will be there, whose very looks 
Will add unwonted courage to my thought, 
And make me the first, that shall adventure on him. 

Will. Tush , get you gone , 't is we must do the deed 
When this door opens next, look for his death. 

Alice. Ah, 'would he now were here, that it might open! 
I shall no more be clos'd in Arden's arms. 
That, like the snakes of black Tisiphone, 
Sting me with their embracing. Mosbie's arms 
Shall compass me, and, were I made a star, 
I would have none other spheres but those; 
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lere is no nectar, but in Mosbie's lips; 

id chaste Diana kissM him , she , like me , 

ould grow love-sick, and from her watery bower 

ing down Endymion and snatch him up: 

len blame not me, that slay a silly man, 

»t half so lovely as Endymion. 

Here erders Michael. 

Mich, Mistress, my master is coming hard by. 

Mice. "Who comes with him? 

Mich. Nobody but Mosbie. 

Mice. That 's well, Michael, fetch in the tables, and, 
3en thou hast done, stand before the counting-house door. 

Mich. Why so? 

Alice. Black Will is lockM within , to do the deed. 

Mich. What! shall he die to-night? 

Alice. Aj, Michael. 

Mich. But shall not Susan know it? 

Alice. Yes , Tor she '11 be as secret as ourselves. 

Mi(^. That 's brave. I '11 go fetch the tables. 

Alice. But, Michael, heark to me a word or two: 
fhen my husband is come in, lock the street door; 
le shall be murder'd, or ere the guests come in. 

[Exit Michael, 

Here enter Akden, and Mosbie. 
lusband, what mean you to bring Mosbie home? 
^ough I wish'd you to be reconciled, 
r was paore for fear of you , than love of him : 
^lack Will and Greene are his companions, 
W they are cutters , and may cut you short , 
nierefore I thought it good to make you friends. 
^Qt wherefore do you bring him hither Yiow? 
hn have given me my supper with his sight. 

4 
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Mos. Master Arden , methinks your wife would have 

me gone. 

Ard. No, good Master Mosbie, women will be prating. 
Alice , bid him welcome , he and I are friends. 

Alice, You may enforce me to it, if you will; 
But I had rather die than bid him welcome; 
His company hath purchased me ill friends, 
And therefore will I ne'er frequent it more. 

Mos. Oh, how cunningly she can dissemble! 

Ai'd. Now he is here, you will not serve me so. 

Alice. I pray you, be not angry or displeasM; 
I '11 bid him welcome , seeing you '11 have it so. — 
You are welcome. Master Mosbie, will you sit down? 

Mos. I know I am welcome to your loving husband, 
But for yourself, you speak not from your heart. 

Alice. An if I do not, sir, think I have cause. 

Mos. Pardon me. Master Arden, I' 11 away. 

Ai'd. No, good Master Mosbie. 

Alice. We shall have guests enough, though you go 

hence. 

Mos. I pray you. Master Arden, let me go. 

A7*d. I pray thee, Mosbie, let her prate her fill. 

Alice. The doors are open, sir, you may be gone. 

Mich. Nay, that 's a lie, for I have lock'd the doors. 

Ard. Sirrah , fetch me a cup of wine ; I 'U Vi^^ 

them friends; 
And, gentle Mistress Alice, seeing you are so stout, 
You shall begin; frown not, I *11 have it so. 

Alice. I pray you, meddle with that you have to do. 

Ard. Why, Alice I how can I do too much for him, 
Whose life I have endangered without cause. 

Alice. 'T is- true, and seeing 't was partly througli 

my means, 
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am content to drink to him for this once. 

Me, Master Mosbie, and I pray you, henceforth 

5 you as strange to me, as I to you; 

}ur company hath purchased me ill friends, 

nd I for you, God knows ^ have undeserved 

een ill spoken of in every place. 

herefore henceforth frequent my house no more. 

Mo8, I '11 see your husband in dispite of you. — 
et, Arden, I protest to thee by heaven, 
hou ne'er shalt see me more, after this night. 
'11 go to Rome rather than be forsworn. 

Ard. Tush I I '11 have no such vows made in my house. 

Alice. Yes, I pray you, husband, let him swear, 
nd, on that condition, Mosbie, pledge me here. 

Mos, Ay, as willingly as I mean to live. 

Ard. Come, Alice, is our supper ready yet? 

Alice. It will, by then you have play'd a game at tables. 

Ard. Come, Master Mosbie, what shall we play for? 

Mos. Three games for a French crown, sir, an 

please you. 
Ard. Content. 

Then they play at the tables. 
Will. Can he not take him yet? what a spite is that? 
Alice. Not yet. Will; take heed he see thee not. 
Will, I fear, he will spy me, as I am coming. 
Mich. To prevent that, creep betwixt my legs. 
Mos. One ace, or else I lose the game. 
Ard. Marry, sir, there 's two for failing. 
Mos. Ah, Master Arden, now I can take you! 

"Then Will pulls him down with a towel. 
Ard. Mosbie 1 Michael! Alice! what will you do? 
WiU. Nothing but take you up, sir; nothing eke. 
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Mos, There 's for the pressing-iron you told me of. 

Shak. And there 's for the ten pound in my sleeye. 

Alice. What, groanst thou? nay, then give me the 

weapon I 
Take this for hindering Mosbie's love and mine. 

Mich. 0, mistress I 

Will. Ah I that villain will betray ns alL 

Mo8. Tush I fear him not, he will be secret. 

Mich. Why, doest thou think I will betray myself? 

Shak. In Southwark dwells a bonny northern lass, 
The widow Chambley, I '11 to her house now. 
And if she will not give me harborough, 
I '11 make booty of the quean even to her smock. 

Will. Shift for yourselves; we two will leave you now. 

Alice. First lay the body in the counting-house. 
[Then they lay the body in the counting-tmise' 

Will. We have our gold, Mistress Alice, adieu; 
Mosbie, farewell, and, Michael, farewell too. [Exeunt 

Enter Susan. 
Susan. Mistress, the guests are at the doors. 
Hearken, they knock; what, shall I let them in? 
Alice. Mosbie, go thou and bear them company. 

[Eicit Mosbie. 
And, Susan, fetch water and wash away the blood. 
Susan. [Washing.] The blood cleaves to the ground 

and will not out. 
Alice. But with my nailes I '11 scrape away the blood;-' 
The more I strive the more the blood appears. 

Susan. What is the reason, mistress, can you tell? 
Alice. Because I blush not at my husband's death. 

Here enters Mosbib. 
Mos. How now, what 's the matter? is all well? 
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Alice, Ay, well, if Arden were alive again. 
1 vain we strive, for here his blood remains. 

Mas, Why, strew rashes on it, can you not? 
'his wench doth nothing; fall unto the work. 

Alice, 'T was thou that made me murder him. 

Mos. What of that? 

Alice, Nay, nothing, Mosbie, so it be not known. 

Mos, Keep thou it close, and 't is unpossible. 

Alice, Ah, but I cannot; was he not slain by me? 
[y husband^s death torments me at the heart. 

Mos, It shall not long torment thee, gentle' Alice, 
am thy husband ; think no more of him. 

Here enter Adam Fowl, and Bradshaw. 

Brad, How now, Mistress Arden ? what ail you weep ? 

Mos, Because her husband is abroad so late, 
k^ couple of rufQans threatened him yesternight, 
^nd she, poor soul, is afraid he should be hurt. 

Adam. Is -t nothing else ? Tush, he '11 be here anon. 

Here enters Greene. 

Gre. Now, Mistress Arden, lack you any guests? 
Alice, Ah, Master Greene, did you see my husband 

lately? 
Gfre. I saw him walking behind the abbey even now. 

Here enters Francklin. 

Alice. I do not like this being out so late. — 
Master Francklin, where did you leave my husband? 

Fran, Believe me, I saw him not since morning. 
^ear you not , he '11 come anon ; meantime 
You may do well to bid his guests sit down. 
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Alice. Ay, so they shall; Master Bradshaw, sit you 

there, 
I pray you, be content, I *11 have my will. 
Master Mosbie, sit you in my husband's seat. 

Mich. Susan, shall thou and I wait on them? 
Or', an thou say'st the word, let us sit down too. 

Susan. Peace, we have other matters now in hand. 
I fear me, Michael, all will be bewray'd. 

Mich. Tush I so it be known that I shall marry thee 
in the morning, I care not though I be hang'd ere night. 
But to prevent the worst, I '11 buy some ratsbane. 

Susan. Why, Michael I wilt thou poison thyself? 

Mich. No, but my mistress, for I fear she '11 tell. 

Susan. Tush I Michael, fear not her, she 's wife enough 

Mos. Sirrah, Michael, give us a cup of beer: — 
Mistress Arden, here 's to your husband. 

Alice. My husband? 

Fran, What ails you, woman, to cry so suddenly? 

Alice, Ah, neighbours, a sudden qyalm came o'er 

my heart; 
My husband's being forth torments my mind. 
I know something 's amiss, he is not well, 
Or else I should have heard of him ere now. 

Mos. She will undo us through her foolishness. 

Ore. Fear not. Mistress Arden, he is well enough. 

Alice. TeU not me; I know he is not well, 
He was not wont for to stay thus late. 
Good Master Francklin, go and seek him forth. 
And if you find him, send him home to me. 
And tell him what a fear he hath put me in. 

Fran. I like not this, I pray God, all be well. 
I '11 seek him out, and find him if I can. 

[Exeunt Franck., Mcsbib, and Gree^'^- 
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Alice. Michael, how shall I do to rid the rest away ? 

Mich, Leave that to my charge , let me alone. — 
' is very late, Master Bradshaw, 
Dd there are many false knaves ahroad, 
nd yoa have many narrow lanes to pass. 

Brad. 'Faith, friend Michael, and thou say'st true, 
herefore I pray thee, light 's forth, and lend 's a link. 
[Exeunt Bradshaw, Adam, and Michael. 

Alice. Michael, bring them to the doors, but do not 

stay, 
ou know I do not love to be alone, 
o, Susan, and bid thy brother come. — 
ut wherefore should he come? Here is nought but fear, 
tay, Susan, stay, and help to counsel me. 

Stisan. Alas I I counsel? fear frights away my wits. 
{Then they open iJie counting-Jioicse door and 
look upon Arden.) 

Alice. See, Susan^ where thy quondam master lies, 
weet Arden, smear'd in blood and filthy gore. 

Stisan. My brother, you, and I, shall rue this deed. 

Alice. Come, Susan, help to lift his body forth, 
'Ud let our salt tears be his obsequies. 

Here enter Mosbie, and Gbeene. 

Mo8. How now, Alice, whither will you bear him? 
Alice. Sweet Mosbie, art thou come? Then weep 

that will; 
have my wish in that I joy thy sight. 

Ore. Well it behoves us to be circumspect. 
Mos. Ay, for Francklin thinks that we have mur- 
dered him. 
Alice. Ay, but he cannot prove it for his life, 
^e 'U spend this night in dalliance and in 8|^ort. 
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Here enters Michael. 

Mich. mistress, the Mayor and all the watch 
Are coming towards our house with glaives and bills. 

Alice. Make the door fast , let them not come in. 

Mo8. Tell me, sweet Alice, how shall I escape? 

Alice, Out at the backdoor, over the pile of wood, 
And for one night lie at the Flow - de - Luce. 

Mos. That is the next way to betray myself. 

Qre, Alas I Mistress Arden , the watch will take me 

here, 
And cause suspicion, where else would be none. 

Alice. Why, take that way that Master Mosbiedoth, 
But first convey the body to the fields. 

{Then they hear iJie lody into the ^ 

Mos. Until to-morrow, sweet Alice, now farewell, 
And see you confess nothing in any case. 

Ore. Be resolute, Mistress Alice, betray us not, 
But cleave to us as we will stick to you. 

[Exeunt Mosbdb, and Geeese. 

Alice. Now let the judge and juries do their woist* 
My house is clear, and now I fear them not. 

Susan. As we went, it snowed all the way. 
Which makes me fear, our footsteps will be spied. 

Alice. Peace , fool I the snow will cover them ^^' 

Stcsan. But it had done before we came back again- 

Alice. Heark! heark! they knock; go, Michael, 1^* 

them Id. 

Here enter The Mayor, and The Watch. 

How now, Mayor? have you brought my husband home? 
Mayor. I saw him come into your house an hoar 

ago. 
Alice, You are deceived; it was a Londoner. 
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Mayor, Mistress Arden, know you not one that is 

called Black Wm? 

Alice. I know none such, what mean these questions? 

Mayor. I have the council's warrant to apprehend him. 

Alice. {Aside) I am glad it is no worse. 
Jhjj Master Mayor, think you I harbour any such? 

Mayor. We are informed that here he is, 
Jid therefore pardon us, for we must search. 

Alice. Ay, search and spare you not, through every 

room: 
^ere my husband at home, you would not offer this. 

Here enters Francklin. 

lasfer Francklin, what mean you come so sad? 

Fran. Arden, thy husband, and my friend, is slain. 

Alice. Ah, by whom? Master Francklin, can you tell? 

Fran. I know not, but behind the abbey, 
'here he lies murder'd in most piteous case. 

Mayor. But, Master Francklin, are you sure 't is he? 

Fran. I am too sure; would God, I were deceived I 

Alice. Find out the murderers, let them be known. 

Fran, Ay, so they shall; come you along with us. 

Alice. Wherefore? 

Fran. Know you this handtowel and this knife? 

Siisan. Ah, Michael I through this thy negligence, 
'hoQ hast betrayed and undone us all. 

Mich. I was so afraid, I knew not what I did; 
thought I had thrown them both into the welL 

Alice. It is the pig's blood w^ had to supper. 
»ttt wherefore stay you? find out the murderers. 

Mayor. I fear me, you '11 prove one of them yourself. 

Alice. I one of them? what mean such questions? 

Fran. I fear me , he was murder'd in this lio\if^^^ 
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And carried to the fields; for from that place, 
Backwards and forwards, may you see 
The print of many feet within the snow; 
And look about this chamber where we are, 
And you shall find part of his guiltless blood, 
For in his slipshoe did I find some rushes, 
Which argueth he was murder'd in this room. 

Mayor, Look in the place where he was wont to sit: 
See, see, his blood; it is too manifest. 

Alice, It is a cup of wine that Michael shed. 

Mich, Ay, truly. 

Fran, It' is his blood, which, strumpet, thou hast 

shed! 
But, if I live, thou and thy complices, 
Which have conspired and wrought his death, shall rue it 

Alice, Ah, Master Francklinl God and Heaven can tell, 
I loved him more than all the world beside. 
But bring me to him, let me see his body. 

Fran, Bring that villain and Mosbie's sister too; 
And one of you go to the Flower -de -Luce, 
And seek for Mosbie, and apprehend him. [Exeunt 



SCENE n. 
Here enters Shakebaq solus, 

8ha. The widow Chambley in her husband's days 
I kept; and now he 's dead, she 's grown so stout , 
She will not know her old companions. 
I came thither, thinking to have had harbour, 
As I was wont. 
And she w^s ready to thrust me out at doors; 
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it whether she would or no, I got me up, 
id as she followed me, I spurned her down the stairs, 
id hroke her neck, and cut her tapster's throat, 
id now I am going to fling them in the Thames, 
have the gold, what care I though It be known! 
'11 cross the water, and take sanctuary. 

[Eant Shakebag. 



SCENE III. 

Here enter The Mayor, Mosbie, Alice, Francklin, 
: Michael, and Susan. 

Mayor. See, Mistress Arden, where your husband lies; 
)nfess this foul fault and be penitent. 

Alice^ Arden, sweet husband, what shall I say? 
be more I sound his name, the more it bleeds; 
[lis blood condemns me, and, in gushing forth, 
)eaks as it falls, and asks me, why I did it? 
3rgive me, Arden, I repent me now, 
Qd, would my death save thine, thou shouldst not die. 
ise up, sweet Arden, and enjoy thy love, 
nd frown not on me, when we meet in heaven. 
I heaven I 'U love thee, though on earth I did not. 

Mayor. Say, Mosbie, what made thee murder him? 

Fran. Study not for an answer, look not downj 
is purse and girdle, found at thy bed's head, 
Witness sufficiently thou didst the deed; 
bootless is to swear thou didst it not. 

Mos. I hired Black Will and Shakebag, ruffians both, 
nd they and I have done this murderous deed. — 
nt wherefore stay we? Command and bear me hence. 

Fran, Those ruffians shall not 'scape ; I will to London, 
^d get the council's warrant to apprehend them. 
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SCENE IV. 

Here enters Will. 

Wm. Shakebag, I hear, hath taken sanctuary, 
But I am so pursued with hues and cries, 
For petty robberies that I have done, 
That I can come unto no sanctuary. 
Therefore must I in some oyster boat, 
At last be fain to go aboard some hoy. 
And so to Flushing; there is no staying here. 
At Sittingburn the watch was like to take me. 
And, had not I with my buckler cover'd my head, 
And ran full blank at all adventures, 
I am sure I had ne'er gone further than that place; 
For the constable had twenty warrants to apprehend me, 
Besides that, I robb'd hun and his man once at GadshilL 
Farewell, England I I '11 to Flushmg now. [E^- 



SCENE V. 



Here enter The Mayor, Mosbie, Alice, Michael, 
Susan, and Bbadshaw. 

Mayor, Come , make haste and bring away the pri- 
soners. 

Brad, Mistress Arden, you are now going to God, 
And I am by the law condemned to die. 
About a letter, I brought from Master Greene; 
I pray you, Mistress Arden, speak the truth: 
Was I ever privy to your intent or no? 

Alice, What should I say? You brought me sncli a 

letter. 
But I dare swear thou knew'st not the contents. 
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save now to trouble me with worldly things, 
id let me meditate upon my Saviour Christ, 
hose blood must save me for the blood I shed. 

Mosi How long shall I live in this hell of grief? 
invey me from the presence of that strumpet. 

Alice. Ah , but for thee I had never been a strumpet, 
hat cannot oaths and protestations do, 
hen men have opportunity to woo? 
was too young to sound thy villanies. 
it now I find it and repent too late. 

Stisan, Ah, gentle brother, wherefore should I die? 
knew not of it till the deed was done. 

Mos. For thee I mourn moi:e than for myself; 
)t it suffice I cannot save thee now. 

Mich^ An if your brother, and my mistress, 
ad not promisM me you in marriage, 
had never given consent to this foul deed. 

Mayor, Leave to accuse eachother now, 
ad listen to the sentence I shall give: 
3ar Mosbie and his sister to London straight, 
liere they in Smithfield must be executed; 
ear Mistress Arden unto Canterbury, 
^here, as her sentence is, she must be burnt; 
ichael and Bradshaw in Feversham 
ust suffer death. 

Alice, Let my death make amends for all my sin. 

Mos, Fie upon women! this shall be my song; 
ut bear me hence, for I have liv'd too long. 

8%isan. Seeing no hope on earth, in heaven is my 

hope. 

Mich, 'Faith, I care not, seeing I die with Susan. 

Brad, My blood be on his head who gave the sentence. 

Mayor ^ To speedy execution with them alU ^Eoceui*. 
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SCENE VI. 
He7*e enters Francklin. 

Fran. Thus have you seen the truth of Arden's 
As for the ruffians Shakehag and Black Will, 
The one took sanctuary, and, being sent for out, 
Was murdered in Southwark, as he pass'd 
To Greenwich, where the Lord Protector lay. 
Black Will was burnt in Flushmg at a stake, 
Greene was hanged at Ospring in Kent, 
The painter fled, and how he died we know not. 
But this above the rest is to be noted: 
Arden lay murder'd in that plot of ground, 
Which he by force and violence held from Reede, 
And in the grass his body's print was seen. 
Two years and more after the deed was done. 
Gentlemen, we hope you '11 pardon this naked 
Wherein no filed points are foisted in, 
To make it gracious to the ear or eye; 
For simple truth is gracious enough, 
And needs no other points of glozing stuff. 



The End. 



Printed by Sam. Lucas at Elberfeld. 
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Im Jahre 1662 liess der Londoner Buchhandler 
c irk man, ein eifriger Sammler und Herausgeber 
on handschriftlich aufbewahrten Englischen Schau- 
)ielen, ein Drama mit folgendem Titelblatt drucken: 

The Birth of Merlin or The Childe hath found his 
'other. As it hath been several times Acted With great 
pplause. Written hy William Shakespear and William 
owley. Placere cupio.*) London: Printed hy Tho. 
)hnson for Francis Kirhman and Henry Marsh, 
id are to he sold at iJie Princes Arms in Chancery- 
ane. 1662, 

Auf welche Autoritat bin dieses Schauspiel, das 
icb Spracbe und Styl imzweifelbaft der Zeit Shak- 
► ere's angebSrt, diesem selbst und Rowley als erne 
imeinscbaftliche Arbeit zugescbrieben wird, ist um so 
eniger zu ermittebi, da eine der Herausgabe durch 
irk man vorhergehende Erwahnung des Dramas 
ih. bisher nirgendwo hat finden lassen. Von William 
wley's Lebensumstanden ist wenig Uberliefert worden, 
mientlieh nach Abzug aller der Notizen, welche die 

*) Placere eupio ist die Demise, die sich auch auf andem Yerlags- 
artikeln Kiikman's ilndet. 
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mit ihm verwechselten gleichnamigen Dichter Samuel 
Rowley und Ralph Rowley betreflfen und irrthiim- 
lich auf ihn bezogen sind. Es steht nur fest, dass er 
gegen das Ende der Regierung der Konigin Elisabeth 
als Schauspieler und zur Zeit ihres Nachfolgers Jacob's I. 
als dramatischer Dichter sich bekannt gemacht hat. (Vgl. 
Malone's Life of Shakspeare in Boswell's Aus- 
gabe Bd. 2. p. 172.) Wenn ein von Rowley und 
Middleton zuerst entworfenes und von Massinger 
spater umgearbeitetes Drama, The Old Law, wie 
Gifford und Dy ce, die Herausgeber der Werke Mas- 
singer's und Middleton's, auf eine begrundete Ver- 
muthung von Steevens, annehmen, im Jahre 1599 
aufgefiihrt worden ist, so ware auch der Anfang von 
Rowley's schriftstellerischer Thatigkeit sogar noch in 
das Zeitalter der Elisabeth zu setzen. Von den Dramen, 
die von ihm erhalten sind, gehoren nur vier ihm allein: 
A new Wonder, a Woman never vext (1632 
zuerst gedruckt), All 's Lost by Lust (1633), A 
Match at Midnight (1633), A Shoemaker a 
Gentleman (1638). Weit productiver erscheint er 
als Mitarbeiter anderer zmn Theil beriihmterer Schau- 
spieldichter. So schrieb er, abgesehen von dem oben 
erwahnten Drama: The Old Law, das zuerst 1646 
unter Massinger's, Middleton's und Rowley's 
Namen gedruckt wurde, mit Massinger gemeinschaft- 
lich The Parliament of Love (zuerst gedruckt in 
Gifford's Ausgabe der Werke Massinger's); mit 
Fletcher gemeinschaftlich The Maid in the Mill? 
so wienach Dyce's Vermuthung auch The Queen of 
Corinth und The Bloody Brother; mit Middle- 
ton gemeinschaftlich A Fair Quarrel (gedr. 1617), 
The World tossed at Tennis (1620), The Change- 
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ling (1653), The Spanish Gipsey (1653); gemein- 
schafUich mit Heywood, Fortune by Land and 
Sea (1655); gemeinschaftlich mit Dekker und Ford, 
The Witch of Edmonton (1658); gemeinschaftlich 
mit Webster, A Cure for a Cuckold (1661) und 
The Thracian Wonder; mit Day und Wilkins, 
The Travailes of three English Brothers, Sir 
Thomas, Sir Antony and Mr. Robert Shirley 
(1607). 

Ueber die dichterische Bedeutung Rowley's fallen 
die Englischen Kritiker verschiedene Urtheile. Wahrend 
die meisten ihm einen ziemlich untergeordneten Rang 
in der Reihe der alten Dramatiker anweisen, stellt ihn 
Charles Lamb, ein Aesthetiker von feinem Geschmack 
und dabei ein sinniger Kenner des altenglischen Dra- 
ma's, verhaltnissmSussig hoch, indem er in seinen Spe- 
cimens of English Dramatic Poets von Jem 
oben erw^hnten Schauspiel The Old Law sagt: There 
M an exqumtenesa of moral sensibility — — and a 
poeticial strangeness in all the improiaile circumstances 
of this toUd play, which are unlike any thing in the 
drqmas which Massin^er wrote alone. The pathos is of 
a stMler edge. Middleton and Rowley, who assisted in 
Ais play, had both of them finer geniuses than their 
associate. — Jedenfalls spricht die vielfache Verbindung 
Rowley's mit andem narahaften Dichtem der Zeit zu 
gemeinschaftlichen Arbeiten von, theilweise wenigstens, 
hohem poetischen Werthe fur seine nicht geringe Bega- 
bong, sowie fiir die PopularitSt und das gute Ansehn, 
dessen er sich als Buhnendichtei" bei seinen Zeitgenossen 
erfreute. Eine Vergleichung seiner eigenen Dramen 
und derjenigen, an denen er unzweifelhaft betheiligt 
war, mit dem vorliegenden Birth of Merliw \i\^Xfc\. 
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denn auch kein Motiv, die Angabe Eirkman's iiber 
die Verfasser, soweit sich dieselbe auf Rowley berieht, 
in Zweifel zu ziehen. Wie es sich freilich mit dem 
andem Theile dieser buchhandlerischen Notiz verhSlt, 
welche bei dem Birth of Merlin unsem Shakspere 
zu einem Mitarbeiter Rowley's macht — sei es, dase 
dabei an eine wirkliche Association zu denken ware 
oder dass Rowley etwa eine Shakspere'sche Skizw 
ausgefiihrt und uberarbeitet hatte — diese Frage zi 
bejahen, muss schon eher bedenklich erscheinen. 

Wahrend in England jede Betheiligung Shakspere*! 
an dem Birth of Merlin standhaft gelaugnet wird 
ist in Deutschland schon vor langerer Zeit ein namhafte 
Vertheidiger der Kirkman'schen Behauptung in Tiecl 
aufgetreten, der in dem zweiten Bande seiner „Shak 
speare's Vorschule*^ (Leipzig. 1829) das Schauspic 
in deutscher Uebersetzung mitgetheilt und in der Yorred 
weitlUuftig besprochen hat. £r sagt daselbst zunachst 

^Das erste Schauspiel^ welches ich im Jahre 181 
in London las und copiren hess, war das dritte diese 
Bandes, »die Geburt des Merlin, ** von W. Row 
ley und Shakspeare. Ist dieses alte Schauspiel aud 
spat (1662) zuerst. gedruckt worden, so war es mir doc! 
wichtig, weil ich schon ausgesprochen habe, dass ma 
diese Traditionen und was spatei*e Buchhandler, wi 
Kir km an, unter diesem oder jenem Namen bekam 
gemacht haben, nicht unbedingt verwerfen miisse. Ic 
erstaunte, dass ein so bunt verflochtenes, humoristischc 
und glUcklich durchgefiihrtes Gedicht zu seiner Ze 
nicht mehr Aufsehn gemacht hatte, und dass es nicl 
l&ngst wieder abgedruekt war, da die Englander doc 
seitdem manches der Yergessenheit wieder entrissen h 
ben. Dieses Stiick ist zugleich ein neuer Beweis to 
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Aem ausserordentlichen Reichthum jener Tage, in wel- 
chem eine solche Erscheinung unter der grossen Masse 
geistreicher und charakteristischer Schauspiele nicht vor- 
^lich bemerkt ward. Die neuern Englander, deren 
schwache Seite die poetische Eritik ist, haben es fast 
dem Zufiall iiberlassen, welche Erscheinungen wieder 
berror zu rufen waren, und man sieht, seit dem alteren 
Oodsley^ der etwas besonnener in seiner Sammlung ver- 
fuhr, selten einen Ginmd, warum dieses oder jenes Stuck, 
und kein anderes, von neuem gedruckt wird. Kirk- 
man, der wahrend und nach der puritanischen Revolu- 
tion, im Besitz vieler Manuscripte, manch.es Schauspiel 
herausgegeben hat, ist, da er jener Zeit der achten 
Biihne so nahe lebte, und ein Liebhaber war, gewiss 
nieht so unkritisch und liigenhaft; , als ihn Malone und 
Steevens in ihren Anmerkungen und Einleitungen 
machen wollen. Er konnte sich irren, aber, wenn er 
eiomal dem Shakspeare falsche Gedichte vorsatzlich 
imterschieben wollte: warum hat er nicht mehrere mit 
diesem Namen in die Welt gesandt, und andern Dich- 
tem ebenfalls, bald diesem, bald jenem, ein Schauspiel 
zageschrieben? da obenein, wie schon ofters erwahnt ist, 
Fletcher damals fur den grosseren Dichter gehalten 
imrde, und man dessen Stucke 5ft;er aufiPiihrte imd mehr 
las, als die des Shakspeare?^ 

Nachdem Tieck darauf iiber William Rowley 
und einige seiner Dramen geredet, namentlich von des- 
sen in Gemeinschaffc mit Middleton verfassten Schau- 
spiel, The Changeling, eine ausfiihrliche Analyse 
gegeben hat, fahrt er fort: 

„Aber von keinem seiner Schauspiele kann man so 
sicher mit dem grossten Lobe sprechen, als von diesem 
jetzt iibersetzten. Die Geburt des Merlin. ^^l^<^sv 
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Theil hat Shakspeare daran? Hat cr Theil genommen? 
Welche Umstande vermochten ihn dazu? Diese FragcD, 
die sich jedem Freunde des grossen Dichters sogleich auf- 
drUngen , lassen sich nur ungeniigend und nur durch Yer- 
muthungen beantworten. Warum soil Shakspeare nicht 
cimnal fiir ein anderes Theater als das seinige geschrie- 
ben haben? Warum nicht, da die Sitte so aUgemein 
war, eimnal mit einem schwUchem Poeten in Gresell- 
schaft getretcn sein? Die Tradition, die ihn als Mitar- 
beiter dieses bunten und heitem Schauspieles nennt, wie- 
derholt sich bei Fletcher, an dessen Two noble 
Kinsmen erauch soil Theil genommen haben. ^ 

Unser deutscher Kritiker filhrt nun seine Gxiinde 
an, weshalb cr an eine gemeinschaftliche Autorschaft 
Shakspere's und Fletcher's in diesem Fall nicht 
glauben konne, undkonmit dann auf Rowley und dessen 
Birth of Merlin zuriick in einer asthetischen Wiirdh 
gung und Analyse, die hier in extenso ihren Platz finden 
mi5ge, da sie vorzugsweise geeignet scheint, in die LectUre 
unsercs Pseudo-Shakspere'schen Schauspiels einzuleiten. 

„Rowley,^ sagt Tieck, „hat nicht die Sprache 
Fletcher's, er steht auf jener popularen Stelle, wo 
Leichtigkeit, Verstandlichkeit in jedem Moment den 
Zuhorern die Sache, die vorgetragen wird, ganz nahe 
bringen. Er schliesst sich auch in der Erfindung, und 
die Art und Weise, den Plan durchzufuhren, an D ekker, 
Hey wood und Uhnliche Dichter jener Zeit, also von 
selbst an manche leichten Schauspiele Shakspeare 's. 
So sehr man aber Rowley loben mag, sowohl in jenen 
Stucken, die ganz von ihm herriihren, als auch in de- 
nen, die er mit andern arbeitete, so zeigt sich doch 
nirgend die heitere Ruhe, dieses weise Mass, diese 
richtige und sichere Fortschreitung , diese Fulle der 
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Gedanken und der Reichthum des Humors, als in die- 
sem voriiegenden, so lange verkannten Stticke. Mag es 
eme Jugendarbeit Shakspeare's gewesen sein (wie denn 
£e bunte, vielfach verflochtene Fabel wohl einen dich- 
terischen Jiingling reizen kann), so bin ich doch fast 
fiberzeugt, dass er in seinem reifen Alter (denn das 
Stftck muss um 1613 geschrieben sein) einem andem 
Schauspieler und Diehter mit Liebe half, um diese selt- 
same und reizende Composition hervorzubringen, die ich 
neben das Beste stellen muss, was mir in dieser Art 
inir irgend bekannt geworden ist Das Schauspiel wird 
nirgend Tragodie, es erhebt sich selbst nicht zur Lei- 
denschafdichkeit des Cymbeline, oder Wintermar- 
chen: es hat nicht jenen poetischen Glanz von As 
you like it, oder den hohen poetischen Uebermuth 
des vierten Heinrich: — sondem es wiegt sich und 
spielt in dnem ganz eigenthiimlichen Element, und das 
Wundersame und Groteske ist mit der Legende so gut 
in Uebereinstinmmng gesetzt, dass man diese leichte, 
dorchsichtige Manier, die ohne Grosse ist, eben nicht 
anders wttnschen kann. Wenn Shakspere zu dem G^ 
dichte Beitrage geliefert hat, so hat er sie eben in seiner 
fasslichsten und bequemsten Sprache gegcben, deren er, 
h ihm alleT5ne zu Gebote standen, wohl vollkommen 
Herr war, weil sie oft genug einzelne Theile seiner 
Werke belebt. B. Jonson oder Fletcher nachzii- 
iprechen wSre ihm schwer, wenn nicht unmoglich ge- 
wesen, aber diese leichte Sprache, die in den besseren 
Jtdcken Dekker, Heywood, Rowley imd schon 
Jreene und vielen Andem gemein ist, die eigentlich 
lie nattirlichste Grundlage der Kom5die und des Schau- 
pieles war, in dieser konnte er sich eben ohne Anstren- 
;ung mit seinem geringem Mitarbeiter vereinigeu^ dftwxL 
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er durfte nur jene gesuchteren und tiefercn Tone, jene 
wundersamen Bilder und seltsamen Ausdriicke, die alle 
seine Werke charakterisiren, mit Yorsatz au%eben, uni 
in die eine Wageschale kein st5rendes Uebergewich' 
zu legen. 

Die Einleitung des Stacks ist vortrefflich, Modestia 
die geistliche, contrastirt gut mit der Schwester. D« 
Sachsen sind durch ein Wunder geschlagen, sie bittei 
um Frieden, und der junge Konig Aurelius vnrd sogleicl 
durch die Schonheit der Artesia zur Liebe bew^t Die« 
Scene ist meisterhafk. Der fronune Eremit und Modestia 
die schon halb bekehrt ist, beschliessen durch diese ra- 
higen Tone, nach rasch bewegten Scenen, den Aki 
sehr gut. 

Im zweiten Aufzug erscheint pl5tzlich und unvor 
bereitet der Humor des Dichters. Diese Scenen, die 
nach meinem Gefiihl von Rowley herriihren, sind mil 
grosser Geschicklichkeit und feinem Sinn durchgeTiihrt, 
sie sind S.cht komisch, ohne die Grazie zu verlelzaL 
Die Poesie des im "Wald irrenden Prinzen Uther con- 
trastirt vortrefflich. Am Hofe ist die Vermahlung voll- 
zogen, derFeldherr, Graf Edol, ist am meisten dadurcfa 
geki^nkt. Es ist verstandig, dass dieser, ohne ihn zu 
weitlaufig zu zeichnen, immerdar im Zom und Wuth 
ist, die selbst die Granzen iiberschreiteny um ihn so 
von den iibrigen vielen Figuren des Gemiiides abzuhe- 
ben. Fletcher, der oft dergleichen G^stalten aulOfiihrt) 
wUrde hier im Verachten des Hofes, in Soldatenmoral, 
Ehrgefiihl und dergleichen, unerschopflich sein. Hier 
geschieht gerade genug, um die Begebenheit rascher 
vorzutragen, und der Held selbst wird halb komisch. 
Der Zug des Hofes und die Vermahlten erscheineii 
wieder. Der junge, verblendete K5nig ist vortreflflicli 
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dargestellt. Der sonderbare Eampf des heidnischen Zau- 
liesrers mit dem Eremiten erinnert an Roger Baco von 
Greene, im ersten Bande dieser Yorschule, wo das 
Wnnderliche vielleicht noch anmuthiger hingestellt ist. 
Offenbar bat sicb der Dichter bier jenes frtiberen Scbau- 
ipiels erinnert. Prinz Utber, der wiedergef undone, soil 
im Tag nocb £roblicber macben , er erkennt aber in 
derKonigin jene Gestalt wieder, die er im Waldo sab, 
and um die er seitdem im balben Wabnsinn umber- 
•ehwiirmte. Dies ist treffliob angelegt und benutzt, denn 
lie k5nmit ibm bubleriscb sogleioh entgegen, um ibn 
mi alle zu verdorben. 

Jobanna und ibr armor Bruder baben sicb dem 
Hofe genabert. Die sonderbare Untersucbung wird auf 
nltsame Weise fortgesetzt — Die fronmio Modestia soil 
tiberrascbt und gedemiitbigt werden, und sie ist es, die 
im Gr^entbeil zum Erstaunen des Vaters und ibres Ver- 
lobten die Sebwester von der Welt abwendig macbt. 
Alle diese plotzlicben Umkebrungen im Scbauspiel sind 
▼on Meisterband. durcbgefiibrt. — Mocbte man ^h^k- 
Bpeare's Genie erkennen, so ware'es vielleicbt am meU 
8ten in diesem dritten und dem funften Akt Der Teufel, 
der Vater Merlin's, erscbeint mit aller poetiscben Wiirde. 
Lodna und die drei Parzen macben grosse Wirkung, 
and ein Meisterwerk ist das Gemalde vom Merlin, der 
Qnmittolbar nacb der Geburt in einem Bucbe lesen^, 
mit einem langen Barte gescbmiickt, auftritt. Obne viele 
Anstalten und Zurustungen ist es dem Dicbter gelungen, 
im Merlin den Zauberer, der balb unterirdiscb, balb 
Menscb, ein m'dcbtiger Geist und docb nur Knabe, der 
kindisck, neckiscb und furohtbar zugleicb ist, Uberzeu- 
gend hinzustellen. Icb wtisste nicbt, dass sicb ein an- 
derer Dichter eine solcbe Aufgabe scboiv g^^VaX xnA 
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mit so weniger Ausmalung so gliicklich durchgefuhrt 
hatte. Der Narr ilim gegeniiber, der den Teufel, den 
Vater des Zwerges, bald vcrkennt und das Gesicht mit 
eioer Bratpfanne vergleicht^ bald sich mit beiden auf 
einen guten Fuss setzt, bald stumm gezaubert, oder tod 
Merlin und einem Eobold bestohlen wird, erhalt neae 
Farbe und wird jetzt auf eine andre Weise ergotzlich.— 
Die Verschworung gegen den Prinzen und den Konig 
setzt den Hof indessen in Bewegung und eine offen 
erklS,rte gegenseitige Feindschaft beschliesst diesen AH 
der noch mehr als die vorigen voller Leben und Be- 
wegung ist. Die Geschichte steht niemals still, keine 
Figur ist miissig , und dennoch findet der Dichter Eaum 
fur Scherz und anmuthige Episoden. 

Die Bewegung und das Leben des vierten Aktes sind 
trefilich, dramatisch, alles ist Handlung und Charakter. 

Die erste Scene des funften Aktes ist wohl die 
schonste des Stuckes. Nach den vielfachen Begeb«i- 
heiten fallt es uns nicht auf, dass Johanna hier edler 
und poetischer spricht, dass ihre Jugend eine andere 
gewesen, als wir uns friiher vorgestellt haben. Merlin 
wird seinem Vater gegeniiber erhaben, und als dieser 
vom Sohn Gehorsam fordert, ist dessen Antwort: Ge- 
liorsam lemt man nicht in deiner Schulel so trefiend 
und alles erschopfend, dass dieses Wort allein auf Shak- 
s p e a r e hinweisen mochte. Schon wird nun die alte Sage 
erfullt, auf das wunderbare Stonehenge auf Salisburjs 
Ebne, als der Mutter Begrabniss, von Merlin errichtet, 
hingedeutet: eben so am Schluss auf die Tafelronde 
und Aiiihur's weit verbreiteten Buhm. Der Schluss 
konnte vielleicht noch be£riedigender sein, aber alk 
Wunder, Vorzeichen, Kometen, Erscheinungen sind e^ 
schopft und es war schwer etwas Neues aufzufinden. 
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Ob diese Komodie zu ihrer Zeit grosses Aufsehen 
gemacht hat, ob sie sehr beliebt gewesen, lasst sicK 
nicht entscbeiden , da iiber alle diese Gegenstande die 
Zeitgenossen fast immer scbweigen, und nur zufallig 
einmal dieser oder jener Gegenstand erwahnt oder be- 
leuchtet wird. Auch was Mai one von alten Theater- 
schiiften gefunden und durch Druck bekannt gcmacht 
bat 9 ist nur fragmentarisch und erlautert die Jahre nicht 
im Zusammenhang , ebon so wenig die Geschichte aller 
Theater oder vieler Dichter. Dass aber Rowley mit 
Becht beliebt war, sehn wir aus diesem Schauspiel, dass 
sich Shakspeare wohl, ohne sich zu emiedrigen, mit ihm 
vereioigen konnte, beweiset es ebenfalls. Und dass es, 
wie kein anderes, das ich von Rowley kenne, so 
(vahrhafi; dramatisch bleibt, im Phantastischen , Wunder- 
[ichen und Bizarren das rechte Mass halt, nirgend die 
Grriinze iiberschreitet , in der das Wohlgefallige solcher 
dLU%aben nur moglich ist, ist wahrscheinlich Wink und 
Werk des grossen Genius. Hatte dieser allein das Ge- 
icht vollendet, so ist wohl nicht zu bezweifeln, dass 
Bvir etwas viel Grosseres erhalten hStten.*' 

Wie es nun auch um Shakspere's Betheiligung 
kndem Birth of Merlin stehen imd welches Gewicht 
laan dem Zeugnisse Tieck's auch beizulegen oder ab- 
susprechen geneigt sein mag, die Verwunderung imd 
Slage unseres deutschen Eritikers, dass die Englander 
nn durch den Stoff wie durch die streitige Autorachaft 
l^l^ch interessantes Drama so ungebiihrlich vernach- 
clssigen konnten, ist auch jetzt noch gerechtfertigt: 
^irkman^s Ausgabe ist noch inmier die einzige, die 
>i8her erschien, und dabei so selten, dass schon in 
Sngland Exemplare davon nur hochst vereinzelt sich 
inden, in Deutschland aber selbst Bibliothekeiv, ^\^ ^\^ 
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in Berlin und Gottingen, an Schatzen Ulterer Englische 
Idteratur so reich , dieses Buch nicht anfzuweisen habet 
Schon deshalb musste ein erneuerter Abdruck einc 
solchen Raritat wiinschenswerth erscheinen. 

Wie Tieck seiner Uebersetzung in dem zweite 
Bande der ^Vorschule Shakspeare's,*^ sohabeic 
meiner Ausgabe eine Copie des im British Museui 
bewahrten Exemplars zu Grande gelegt Ich verdanl 
diese iiberaus sorgsame Abschrift einem jungen Freunc 
und Landsmann, Dr. "W. Sattler aus Bremen, dei 
ich fiir seine grosse und miihevolle Geflllligkeit hiem 
auch 5ffentlich meinen besten Dank ausspreche. Kiri 
man^s Ausgabe muss nach einem lesbaren und ziemlic 
guten Manuscripte veranstaltet sein, ohne dass jedoc 
der Herausgeber dabei sich einer anderen MUhe, als eine 
doch nur partiellen, Modernisirung, der Orthographi" 
die nicht mehr die der Shakspere^schen Zeit ist, untei 
zogen zu haben scheint. Im Uebrigen sind alle Ver8< 
bis auf die, welche der Reim als solche kenntlich mach 
als Prosa gedruckt; eine Eintheilung in Akte, sowi 
ein Personenverzeichniss findet sich dagegen fehlt di 
Eintheilung in Scenen; Orthographic und Interpunctio 
lassen viel zu wiinschen librig. Es war also zunachi 
iiberall der dramatische Blankvers herzustellen — ein 
Aufgabe, die sich bei den laxen metrischen Grundsatzei 
nach denen das Schauspiel gearbeitet ist, *) nicht libera 
mit Sicherheit losen liess. Neben Fehlem der Orthc 
graphic und Interpunction , die einer durchg&Dgige 
Correctur bedurften, waren auch andere Fehler, die i 
einer pachl&ssigen Lesung der Handschrifii; ihren Ui 

*} Mch die Herausgeber Fletcher's uotersoheideD Rowley' 
Antheil an dessen Maid in the Mill an dei rugged tfersi 
fieaUon und dem halting metre, die Rowley eigen Bind. 
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sprung gehabt haben m5gen^ zum Theil mit Hiilfe von 
Conjecturen, zu verbessem. Solche Emendationen sind 
die folgenden : *) 

8. 7. That made me thusj may I thence truly 
know. — Bei Kirk man steht whence fiir thence. 

S. 12. Aur. Shame take thy tongue 1 being old 
and weak ihyadf. — Bei K. fehlt Aur, 

8. 13. Idolatress, get hence! Fond king, let go, 
^ EL hat Idolaters. 

8. 15. That nought he wanting which may make 
cur triumphs. — K. lasst may aus. 

Ibid. To express affection greater than that word. 

— Bei K. fehlt <Aan und word. 

8. 19. On calm affection; one poor sight was aU. 

- K. hat Or fur On. 

8. 20. Witch, scuUion, hag. — K. hat staUion 
fiir scuUiovL 



*} leh benutze diese Gelegenheit, um eine irrthtlmliche Gorrectur 
in Aiden of Feversham (Pseudo - Shakspere'acbe Dramen. 
Zweites Hefk.) zttrtickzuiiehmen. loh hatte daselbst pag. 17. in 
dem Tene: 

Tkia powder was too gross and populous 
palpadle fHx populous gesetzt; daas aber populous .die bidi pas- 
sende Bedentnng = allbekannt, verbreitet, anali aonst gebabt 
bat, zeigteine Stelle in Webster's Appius and Virginias 
Ced. Dyoe Bd. 2. pag. 261.): 

A« / plead for 
Haa power to make pour beau;ty populous. 



XVin VORREDE. 

S. 24. All crosses feed iut his spleen and , 
patience. — K. hat both fur btgt, 

S. 26. 'Oainst whom will you oppose vtf 
hat escpose it. 

S^ 28. To that necessity of fight, when the c 

— K. hat which fur when. 

S. 32. 'Fore me, 't is he. — K. hat Force 

S. 34. How darst thou trust thy traitorous U 

— K. hat traitors 



S. 37. the other have hut swords arid feat 
K. hat both &tr but. 

S. 41. The child find his father, and \ 
ended. — Bei K. fdilt find.- 

S. 43. and talks to a shadow. — Bei K. fe 

Ihid. And for this have I cravd your comp 
Bei K. fehit have. 

S. 46. And please those friends whom 
mcfod to grief. — Bei K. fehlt have. 

8. 49. Learning and msdam, aU the hiddei 

— Bd K. Jfehlt &nd. 

,. . . ■( ■ 

S. 50. And Merlins name in Britany sh 

— K. bat Britain fux Britam). 



VORREDE. XIX 

S. 56. How does your instance suit? — Bei K. 
nsUmced. 

S. 63. But I am glad to see your cimning. — Bei 
5. you fur your. 

Ibid. I would say she was a witch that begot thee, 
— K. hat this ftir thee. 

S. 68. The fatal caitse that keeps your castle down. 
^ K. wiederholt fatal vor castle. 

8. 70. To their confront, at fvU march double 
'^ooUng. — Bei K. steht as fur at. 

S. 72. I unU break thy head and beat thy drum- 
ticks both. — Bei K. steht drumsheads. 

S. 77. Again behold from the igniferous body. — 
^ hat ignifireat. 

S. 78. Nor shall his conquering foot be forcd to 
tand, — K. hat conjuring. 

S. 80. Ages to ages shall, like satellites, — K. hat 
fatalists. 

S. 81. To guench my lust — Bei K. steht quench to. 

Ibid. My coadjutors in the spoils of mortals. — 
K. hat morals. 

S. 83. There Merlins mother shall be sepulch'red. 
- K. hat Where fur There. 



Persons represented. 



AuRELius , King of Britain. 

VoRTiQEE, King of Britain. 

Uteb Pendbagon, the Prince, Brother to Aurelius. 

DoNOBBRT, « N^bleniaa, .and Father to Constantia and 

Modestia. 
The Earl of Glosteb, Father to Edwin. 
Edol, Earl of Chester, and General to King Aurelius. 
Cador, Earl of Cornwal, and Suitor to Constantia. 
Edwin, Son to the Earl of Gloster, and Suitor to Modestia. 
TocLio and Oswald, two Noblemen. 
Meblin, the Prophet. 

AnMLMb, the Htrmit, after Bishop of Winchester. 
Clown, Brother to Joan, Mother of Merlin. 
Sir Nicodemus Nothing, a Courtier. 
The Devil, Father of Merlin. 
OsTORius, the Saxon General. 
Octa, a Saxon Nobleman. 
Proximus, a Saxon Magician. 
Two Bishops. — Two Saxon Lords. 
Two of EdoFs Captains. — Two Gentlemen. 
A little Antick Spirit. 

Artesia, Sister to Ostorius the Saxon General. 
Constantia, 



, Daughters to Donobert. 
Modestia, ) 

Joan Go-to-'t, Mother of Merlin. 

A Waiting -woman to Artesia. 

LuciNA, Queen of the Shades. 

The Scene, Britain. 



THE BIKTH OF MERLIN. 



A C T L 

SCENE I. 

ter DoNOBEBT, Gloster, Cadob, Edwin, Constantia 
and MoDESTiA. 

Cador. You teach me language, sir, as one that 

knows 
e debt of love I owe unto their virtues; 
lerein like a true courtier I have fed 
self with hope of fair success, and now 
end your wished consent to my long suit. 

Dono. Believe me, youthful lord, 
le could not give an opportunity 
re fitting your desires; always provided, 

daughter's love be suited with my grant 

Cador. 'T is the condition, sir, her promise seal'd. 

D(mo. Is 't 80, Constantia? 

Const. I was content to give him words for oaths, 

swore so oft he lov*d me. 

BoTU). That thou believest him? 

dmst He is a man, I hope. 

Dono. That 's in the trial, girl. 

Const However, I am a woman, sir. 
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Dono. The law 's on thy side then , sha't have 

husband, 
Ay, and a worthy one: Take her, brave Comwal, 
And make our happiness great as our wishes. 

Cador. Sir, I thank you. 

Olost Double the fortunes of the day, my lord, 
And crown my wishes too; I have a son here. 
Who in my absence would protest no less 
Unto your other daughter. 

Dono. Ha, Gloster, is it so? what says Lord Edwin 
Will she protest as much to thee? 

Edw. Else must she want some of her sister's faitb, si 

Mod* Of her credulity much rather, sir. 
My lord, you are a soldier, and methinks 
The height of that profession should diminish 
All heat of love's desires. 
Being so late employed in blood and ruin. 

Edw. The more my conscience ties me to repair 
The world's losses in a new succession. 

Mod, Necessity, it seems, ties yonr affections thei 
And at that rate I would unwillingly 
Be thrust upon you; a wife 's a dish soon cloys, sir. 

Edw. Weak and diseased appetites it may. 

Mod. Most of your making have dull stomachs, si 

Dono. If that be all, girl, thou shalt quicken him 
Be kind to him, Modestia: Noble Edwin, 
Let it sufidce, what 's mine in her, speaks yours; 
For her consent, let your fair suit go on. 
She is a woman, sir, and will be won. 

Enter To olio. 

Edw. You give me comfort, sir. 
Dono. Now, Toclio? 
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Todio, The King, my honor'd lords, requires your 

presence , 
\nd calls a council for return of answer 
Unto the parling enemy, whose embassadors 
Are on the way to court. 

Dono. So suddenly? 
Chester, it seems, has ply'd them hard at war. 
They sue so fast for peace , which by my advice 
They ne'er shall have, unless they leave the realm. 
Come, noble Gloster, let 's attend the king. 
It lies, sir, in your son to do me pleasure. 
And save the charges of a wedding dinner; 
If you '11 make haste to end your love affairs, 
One cost may give discharge to both my cares. 

[Eant Dono., Glost. 

Edw. I '11 do my best 

Cador. Now, Toclio, what stirring news at court? 

Todio. Oh, my lord, the court 's all fill'd with rumor, 
the city with news, and the country with wonder, and 
all the bells i' the kingdom must proclaim it, we have a 
new holy -day a coming. 

Ckmst. A holy -day I for whom? for thee? 

Toaldo. Me, Madam! 's foot! I 'd be loath that any 
num should make a holy -day for me yet: 
In brief, 't is thus: There 's here arriv'd at court, 
Sent by the Earl of Chester to the king, 
A man of rare esteem for holiness, 
A reverend hermit, that by miracle 
Not onely sav'd our army, 
But without aid of man o'erthrew 
The pagan host, and with such wonder, sir. 
As might confirm a kingdom to his faith. 

Edw. This is strange news, indeed -^ wh^t^ \% Yk&'\ 
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Todio* In conference wiih the king, that much re- 
spects him. 

Mod, Trust me, I long to see him. 

Todio. Taith, you will find no great pleasure in him, 
for aught that I can see , lady ; they say , he is half a 
prophet too. *Would he could tell me any news of the losi 
prince , there 's twenty talents offered to him that finds him 

Cadar. Such news was breeding in the morning. 

Todio. And now it has birth and life, sir: If fortnni 
bless me, I '11 once more search those woods where tiiei 
we lost him; I kQOw not yet what fate may follow me. 

[EaA 

Cador, Fortune go with you, sir. Come, fair mistrese 
Your sister and Lord Edwin are in game, 
And all theur wits at stake to win the set 

Const My sister has the hand yet, we had bes 

leave them, 
She will be out anon, as well as I: 
He wants but cunning to put in a die. [Ekcit Cador, Const 

Edw* You are a cunning gamester. Madam. 

Mod. It is a desperate game, indeed, this marriage 
Where there 's no winning without loss to either. 

Edw. Why, what but your perfection, noble lady 
Can bar the worthiness of this my suit? 
If so you please, I count my happiness. 
From difficult obtaining, you shall see 
My duty and observance. 

Mod. There shall be place to neither, noble sir: 
I do beseech you, let this mild reply 
Give answer to your suit; for here I vow, 
If e'er I change my virgin name by you, 
It gains or loses. 

JEdw. My wishes have their crown. 
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Mod, Let them confine you then. — 
As to my promise, you give faith and credence? 

Edw. In your conunand, my willing absence speaks it 

[Exit. 

Mod. Noble and yirtuous: Could I dream of marriage, 
1 should affect thee, Edwin: Oh, my soul, 
Here 's something tells me, that these best of creatures, 
These models of the world, weak man and woman, 
Sioold have their souls, their making, life and being, 
To some more excellent use: If what the sense 
Calls pleasure were our ends, we might justly blame 
Great nature's wisdom, who rear'd a building 
Of so much art and beauty, to entertain 
A guest so far incertain, so imperfect: 
If only speech distinguish us from beasts , 
Who know no inequality of birth or place , 
Bat still to fly from goodness: Oh, how base 
Were life at such a rate! l^o, po, that power 
That gave to man bis being, speech, and wisdom, 
Gave it for thankfulness: To him alone 
That made me thus, may I thenoe. truly know, 
I 'U pay to hun, not man, the love I owe. [Exit. 



SCENE n. 

flmriah Comets, Enter Aurelius , Donobeet , Glostbb, 
Cador, Edwin, Toclio, Oswald, aVfd Attendanits. 

Aur, No tiding of our brother yet? 'T is strange, 
do near the court, and in our own land too, 
And yet no news of him: Oh, this loss 
Tempers the sweetness of our happy conquests 
With much untimely sorrow. 
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Dono. Royal siTi 
His safety, being unquestion'd, shonld to time 
Leave the redress of sorrow. Were he dead, 
Or taken by the foe, our fatal loss 
Had wanted no quick herald to disclose it. 

Aur. That hope alone sustains me, 
Nor will we be so ungrateful unto heaven. 
To question what we fear with what we eiyoy. 
Is answer of our message yet retum'd 
From that religious man, the holy hermit, 
Sent by the Eaii of Chester to confirm us 
In that muraculous act? For 't was no less, 
Our army being hi rout, nay, quite overthrown, 
As Chester writes; even then this holy man 
Arm'd with his cross and sta£f, went smiling on. 
And boldly fronts the foe; at sight of whom 
The Saxons stood amaz'd; for, to their seemmg, 
Above the hermit^s head appeared such brightness, 
Such clear and glorious beams , as if our men 
March'd all in fire, wherewith the pagans fled 
And by our troops were all to death pursu'd. 

Oloat 'T is full of wonder, sir. 

Aur. Oh, Gioster, he 's a jewel worth a kingd 
Where 's Oswald with his answer? 

Osw. 'T is here, my royal lord. 

Aur, In writing? 
Will he not sit with us? 

Osw. His orizons perform'd, he bad me say, 
He would attend with all submission. 

Aur. Proceed to council then, and let some give or 
The embassadors being come, to take our answer. 
They have admittance. Oswald, Toclio, 
Be it your charge: And now, my lords, observe 
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Che holy couDsel of this reverend hermit: [reads] 

^As you respect your safety, limit not 

That only power that hath protected you, 

Trust not an open enemy too far, 

He 's yet a loser, and knows you have won, 

Mischiefs not ended, are but then begun. 

Anselme the Hermit." 
Dono. Powerful and pithy, which my advice confirms : 
No man leaves physick when his sickness slakes, 
But doubles the receipts: The word of peace 
Seems fair to blood -shot eyes, but being applied 
With such a medicine as blinds all the sight, 
Argues desire of cure, but not of art. 

Aur. You argue from defects ; if both the name 
And the condition of the peace be one, 
It is to be preferred, and in the offer 
Hade by the Saxon, I see nought repugnant. 

Olost The time of truce required for thirty days. 
Carries suspicion in it, since half that space 
Will serve to strength theh* weak'ned regiment. 

Cadar. Who in less time will undertake to free 
Our country from them? 

Edw. Leave that unto our fortime. 
Dono. Is not our bold and hopefrd general 
Still master of the field, their legions fall'n, 
The rest intrench'd for fear, half starv'd, and wounded, 
And shall we now give o'er our fair advantage? 
'Pore heaven, my lord, the danger is far more. 
In trusting to their words than to their weapons. 

Enter Oswald. 

Osio. The embassadors are come, sir. 
Aur. Conduct them in. 
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We are resoly'd, my lords, since policy fiail'd 

In the beginning, it shall have no hand 

In the conclusion. 

That heavenly power that hath so well begun 

Their fatal overthrow, I know, can end it: 

From which fair hope myself will give them answer. 

Flourish Comets, Enter Artesia taiih the Scucoii Lords. 

Dono, What 's here, a woman orator? 

Aur, Peace, Donobert — Speak, what are you, lady? 

Art. The sister of the Saxon general , 
Warlike Ostorius, the East -Angles king. 
My name Artesia, who in terms of love 
Brings peace and health to great Aurelins, 
Wishing she may return as faic a present, 
As she makes tender of. 

Aur. The fairest present e'er mine eyes were blest with! 
Command a chair there for this Saxon beauty: — 
Sit, lady, we '11 confer: your warlike brother 
Sues for a peace, you say? 

Art With endless love unto your state and person 

Aur. He 's sent a moving orator, believe me. — 
What think'st thou, Donobert? 

DoTio. Believe me, sur, were I but young again, 
This gilded pill might take my stomach quickly. 

Aur. True, thou art old: How soon we do forget 
Our own defects! Fair damsel, — oh, my tongue 
Turns traitor, and will betray my heart, — sister to 
Our enemy: — 's death I her beauty mazes me, 
I cannot speak if I but look on her. — 
What 's that we did conclude? 

Dono. This, royal lord — 

Aur. Pish, thou canst not utter iti — 
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tirest of creatures, tell the king, your brother, 
lat we in love, ha! and honor to our country, 
)mmand his armies to depart our realm. 
It if you please, fair soul — Lord Donobert, 
slirer you our pleasure. 

Dono. I shall, sir: 
idy, return , and certify your brother — 

Aur. Thou art too blunt, and rude: Return so soon? 
e, let her stay, and send some messenger 
J certify our pleasure. 

Dono. What means your grace? 

Aur. To give her time of rest to her long journey; 
e would not willingly be thought uncivil. 

Art, Great king of Britain, let it not seem strange, 
) embrace the princely offers of a friend, 
liose virtues with thine own, in fairest merit 
)th states in peace and love may now inherit. 

Aur. She speaks of love again! 
ire, 't is my fear, she knows I do not hate her. 

Art Be then thyself, most great Aurelius, 
id let not envy, nor a deeper sin 
these thy councellors, deprive thy goodness 
that fair honor. We, in seaking peace, 
ve first to thee, who never use to sue, 
It force our wishes. Yet, if this seem light, 
I, let my sex, though worthless your respect, 
ke the report of thy humanity, 
hose mild and virtuous life loud fame displays, 
being overcome by one so worthy praise. 

Aur. She has an angel's tongue. — Speak still. 

Dono, This flattery is gross , sir ; hear no more on 't. — 
tdy, these childish compliments are needless: 
)u have your answer, and believe it, madam ^ 
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His grace, though youngs doth wear withm his breast 
Too grave a councellor, to be seduc'd 
By smoothing flattery, or oily words. 

Art. I come not, sir, to woo him. 

Dono. 'T were folly if you should; you must not 

wed him. 

Aur, Shame take thy tongue I being old and weak 

thyself. 
Thou dot'st, and looking on thine own defects, 
Speak'st what thou 'dst wish in me. Do I command 
The deeds of others, mine own act not free? 
Be pleas'd to smile or frown, we respect neither: 
My will and rule shall stand and fall together. — 
Most fair Artesia, see, the king descends 
To give thee welcome with these warlike Saxons, 
And now on equal terms both sues and grants. 
Instead of truce, let a perpetual league 
Seal our united bloods in holy marriage, 
Send the East -Angles king this hi^py news. 
That thou with me hast made a league for ever, 
And added to his state a friend and brother: 
Speak, dearest love, dare you confirm this title? 

Art. I were no woman, to deny a good 
So high and noble to my fame and country. 

Aur. Liye then a queen in Britain. 

Oloat. He means to marry her? 

Dono. Death! he shall marry the devil first! 
Marry a pagan, an idolater? 

Cador. He has won her quickly. 

Edw. She was woo'd afore she came, sure. 
Or came of purpose to conclude the match. 

Aur. Who dares oppose our will? My Lord of Gloster, 
Be you embassador unto our brother. 
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[he brother of our queen Artesia. 

lell him for such our entertainment looks him, 

Our marriage adding to the happiness 

Of our intended joys; man's good or ill, 

In this like waves agree, come double stilL — 

Enter The Hermit 

Who 's this? the Hermit? Welcome, my happiness! 
Our country's hope, most reverend holy man, 
I wanted but thy blessing to make perfect 
The mfinite sum of my felicity. 

Herm. Alack, sweet prince, that happiness is yonder, 
Felicity and thou art far asunder; 
This world can never give it. 

Aur. Thou art deceived, see here, what I have found, 
Beauty, alliance, peace, and strength of friends, 
All in this all -exceeding excellence: 
The league 's confirmed. 

Herm. With whom, dear lord? 

Aur, With the great brother of this beauteous woman, 
The royal Saxon king. 

Herm. Oh! then I see. 
And fear thou art too near thy misery. 
What magick could so Unk thee to this mischief? 
By all the good that thou hast reapt by me , 
Stand further from destruction. 

Aur. Speak as a man, and I shall hope to obey thee. 

Herm. Idolatress, get hence I Fond king, let go, 
Thou hugg'st thy ruin , and thy country's woe. 

Dono. Well spoke, old father; to him I bait him 

soundly. 
Kow, by heaven's blest lady, I can scarce keep patience. 

I Sax. Lord. What devil is this? 
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2. Sax. Lord, That cnraed christian, by whose hel- 
lish charms 
Our army was overthrown. 

Herm, Why do yoa dally, sir? Oh! tempt not heayto, 
Warm not a serpent in your naked bosom: 
Discharge them from your court. 

Aur. Thou speak*st Hke madness. — 
Conunand the frozen shepherd to die shade, 
When he sits warm i* the sun; the feyer-sick, 
To add more heat unto his burning pain: 
These may obey, 't is less extremity 
Than thou enjoin'st to me: Cast but thine eye 
Upon this beauty, do it, I '11 forgive thee, 
Though jealousy in others finds no pardon. 
Then say thou dost not love; I shall then swear 
Thou art immortal, and no earthly man. 
Oh, blame then my mortality, not me. 

Herm. It is thy weakness brings thy misery, 
Unhappy prince. 

Aur. Be milder in thy doom. 

Herm, 'T is you that must indure heaven's doom, 

which fallen, 
Remember 's just. 

Art. Thou shalt not live to see it. — How fares 

my lord? 
If my poor presence breed dislike, great prince, 
I am no such neglected soul, will seek 
To tie you to your word. 

Aur. My word, dear love! May my religion, 
Crown, state, and kingdom fail, when I fall thee I — 
Command Earl Chester to break up the camp, 
Without disturbance to our Saxon friends; 
Send every hour swift posts , to hasten on 
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le king her brother, to conclude this league, 

lis endless happy peace of love and marriage; 

U when provide for revels, and give charge 

lat nought be wanting which may make our triumphs 

ortful and free to all. If such fair blood. 

igender ill , man must not look for good. 

[Mcmnt all hut The Hermit. Flourish. 

Enter Modestia, reading in a book. 

Mod. How much the oft report of this blest hermit 
sith won on my desires: I must behold hist, 
ad, sure, this should be he. Oh, the world's iblly, 
'oud earth and dust, how low k price bears goodness I 
U that should make man absolute, shines in him. — 
uch reverend Sir, may I without offence 
ive interruption to your holy thoughts? 
^Herm. What would you, lady? 

Mod. That which till now ne'er found a language 

in me: 
am in love. 

Herm. In love, with what? 

Mod. With virtue. 

Herm. There 's no blame in that. 

Mod. Nay, sir, with you, with your religious life, 
our virtue, goodness: If there be a name, 
express affection greater than that word^ 
iiat would I learn and utter: Reverend sir, 
' there be any thing to bar my suit, 
le charitable and expose it, your prayers 
je the same orizons, which I will numi>er. 
[oly Sir, 

^eep not instruction back from -mllingness, 
ossess me of that knowledge, leads you ou 
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To this humility, for well I know. 

Were greatness good, yon would not live so low. 

Herm, Are you a virgin? 

Mod. Yes, Sir. 

Herm. your name? 

Mod. Modestia. 

Herm. Your name and virtues meet, a modest yirgin: 
Live ever in the sanctimonious way 
To heaven and happiness: There 's goodness in you; 
I must instruct you further; come, look up, 
Behold yon firmament, there sits a power, 
Whose footstool is this earth. Oh, learn this lesson, 
And practise it: He that will dunb so high. 
Must leave no joy beneath to move his eye. [-EaA 

Mod. I apprehend you, su*; on heaven I fix my love, 
Earth gives us grief, our joys are all above, 
For this was man in innocence naked bom. 
To show us wealth hinders our sweet return. [£ai 



ACT IL 

SCENE I. 
Enter Clown, and his sister Joan great with chM. 

Clmon. AytslYj follow me no further, I am none of thy 
brother. What, with child? great with child? and knows 
not who 's the father on 't I I am asbam'd to call thee sister. 

Joan. Believe me, brother, he was a gentleman. 

Clown. Nay, I believe that, he gives arms, and 
legs too , and has made you the herald to blaae 'em. But, 
Joan, Joan, sister Joan, can you tell me his name that 
did it? how shall we name my cousin, your bastard, when 
we have it? 
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Joan, Alas, I know not the gentleman's name, brother, 
met him in these woods, the last great hunting; 
B was so kind and proffer'd me so much, 
) I had not the heart to ask him more. 

Clown, Not his name? Why, this shows your country 
eedmg. Now, had you been brought up i* the city, you'd 
ye got a father first , and the child afterwards : Hast thou 
marks to know him by? 

Joan. He had most rich attire , a fair hat and feather, 
gilt sword, and most excellent hangers. 

Clown. Pox on his hangers I 'would he had been gelt 

for his labor. 

Joan, Had you but heard him swear you would have 

thought — 

Clown, Ay, as you did: Swearing and lying* goes 
^ether still. Did his oaths get you with child, we shall 
ve a roaring boy then, i* faith. Well, sister, I must 
ive you. 

Joan, Dear brother, stay, help me to find him out; 
'11 ask no further. 

Cloum, 'S foot, who should I find? Who should I ask for? 

Joan. Alas, I know not; he uses in these woods, 
nd these are witness of his oaths and promise. 

down. We are like to have a hot suit on 't, when 
ir best witness 's but a knight o' the post. 

Joan, Do but inquire this forest, I '11 go with you; 
me happy fate may guide us till we meet him. 

Clown. Meet him? and what name shall we have 
r him, when we meet him? 'S foot! thou neither know'st 
m, nor canst tell what to call him. Was ever man th'ed 
idi such a business, to have a sister got with child, and 
low not who did it? Well, you shall see him, I '11 do 
f best for you; I '11 make proclamation*^ M ihsRxn^ ^^^^ 
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and trees, as you say, ¥nll bear any witness, let them 
answer; OyesI If there be any man tliat wants a name, 
will come in for conscience' sake, and acknowledge him- 
self to be a whore -master, he shall have that laid to his 
charge in an hour, he shall not be rid on in an age; if 
he haye lands, he shall have an heir; if he have patience, 
he shall have a wife, if he have neither lands nor patience, 
he shall have a whore. So ho, boy, so ho, so so! 

[WiMn Prmce Uter. 
So ho, boy, so, ho, illo ho, illo hoi 

Clown. Hark, hark, sister, there 's one halloes to us. 
What a wicked world 's this! A man cannot so soon name 
a whore but a knave comes presently; and see where be 
is; stand close a while, sister. 

ErUer Prince Uteb. 

Prince, How like a voice that echo spake , but oh! 
My thoughts are lost for ever in amazement 
Could I but meet a man to tell her beauties. 
These trees would bend theur tops to kiss the air. 
That from my lips should give her praises up. 

Clovm. He talks of a woman, sister. 

Joan, This may be he, brother. 

Cloum. View him well, you see he has a fair sword: 
but his hangers are fallen. 

Prince. Here did I see her first, here view her beauty: 
Oh, had I known her name, I had been happy. 

Cloum. Sister, this is he; sure, he knows not thy 
name either. A couple of wise fools, i' faith, to get chil- 
dren, and know not one another. 

Prince. You weeping leaves , upon whose tender cheeks 
Doth stand a flood of tears at my complaint,^ 
You heard my vows and oaths — 
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Clown. La, la, he has been a great swearer too; 

'tis he, sister. 

Prinoe. For haying overtook her; 
[ have seen a forward blood -hound strip 

swifter of the cry, ready to seize 
wished hopes, upon the sndden view, 
ck with astonishment at his arrived prey, 
)ad of seizure stands at fearful bay; 
ike to Marius' soldier, whom overtook 

eyesight -killing Gorgon, at one look 
e ever -lasting stand: so fear'd, my power, 
>se cloud aspir'd the sun, dissolved a shower, 
ooalion, then I tasted thy sad fate, 
>se ivory picture and my fair were one: 

dotage past imagination, 
w and felt desire — 

Clown. Pox a' your fingering! Did he feel, sister? 

Prince. But enjoyed not. 

fate, thou hadst thy days and nights to feed 

;alm affection; one poor sight was all, 

rerts my pleasure to perpetual thrall. 

racing thine, thou lostest breath and desire. 

: relating mine, will here expire; 

here I vow to you, ye mournful plants, 

) were the first made happy by her fame, 

)r to part hence, till I know her name. 

Cloum. Give me thy hand; sister: The child hath 
d his father. This is he, sure, as I am a man; had 
en a woman, these kind words would have won me, 
ould have had a great belly too , that *s cettaiii. Well, 
speak to him. — Most honest and fleshly - minded 
leman, give me your hand, sir. 

Prin/ce. Ha , what art thou , that thus rude awd )ac\<5\:^ ^ 
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Darest take notice of a wretch 

So much ally'd to misery as I am? 

Cloton. Nay, sir, for our alliance , I shall be found 
to be a poor brother-in-law of your worship's. The 
gentlewoman you spake on, is my sister: You see what 
a clew she spreads, her name is Joan 6o-to-'t, I am 
her elder , but she has been at it before me : 't is a wo- 
man's fault. — Pox a' this bashfolness I come forward, 
Jug, pr'ythee, speak to him. 

Prince. Have you e'er seen me, lady? 

Clovm. Seen ye? ha, ha I it seems she has felt yoQ 
too; here 's a young Go-to-'t a coming, sir; she is my 
sister, we all love to go to 't, as well as your worship. 
She 's a maid yet, but you may make her a wife, when 
you please, sir. 

Prince. I am amazed with wonder: Tell me,woiiuiD, 
What sin have you committed worthy this? 

Joan. Do you not know me, sir? 

Prince. Know thee I as I do thunder, hell and mischief, 
Witch, scullion, hag! 

Chum. I see, he will marry her; he speaks so like 

a husband 

Prince. Death, I will cut their tongues 
Out for this blasphemy. — Strumpet, yillain. 
Where have you ever seen me? 

Clown. Speak for yourself with a pox to ye. 

Prince. Slaves, 
I 'U make you curse yourselves for this temptation. 

Joan. Oh, sir, if ever you did speak to me, 
It was in smoother phrase, in fairer language. 

Prince. Lightning consume me, if I ever saw thee^ 
My rage o'erflows my blood, all patience flies me. 

{Beaiahr- 
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Clown. Hold! I beseech you, sir, I have nothing to 

say to you. 
Joan. Help, help, murder, murder! 

Enter Toclio and Oswald. 

Toclio. Make haste, sir, this way the sound came, it 

was i' the wood. 

Osto. See where she is, and the prince, the price 

of all our wishes. 

Clotcn. The prince , say ye ? he 's made a poor subject 
me, I am sure* 

Todio, Sweet prince, noble Uter, speak, how fare 

you, sir? 

Osw, Dear sir, recall yourself, your fearful absence 
ith won too much already on the grief 
' our sad king, from whom our laboring search 
ith had this fair success in meeting you. 

Toclio. His silence and his looks argue distraction. 

Clown. Nay, he 's mad, sure, he will not acknow- 
Ige my sister, nor the child neither. 

Osw, Let us entreat your grace along with us, 
)ur sight will bring new life to the king your brother. 

Toclio. Will you go, sir? 

Prince. Yes, any whither; guide me, all 's hell; I see, 
an may change air, but not his misery. 

[Eodb Prince, Toclio. 

Joan. Lend me one word with you, sir. 

Cloton. Well said, sister, he has a feather, and fair 
uigers too, this may be he. 

Osw. What would you, fair one? 

Cloton. Sure , I have seen you in these woods ere this* 

Ostc. Trust me, neyer; I never saw this place, 
^ at this time my friend conducted me. 
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Joan. The more 's my Borrow then. 

Osw. 'Would I could comfort you: 

I am a bachelor, but it seems yoa have | 

A husband, you have been foully o'ershot else. . 

Chum. A woman's fault, we are all subject to go }; 

to 't, sir. t 

Enter Toclio. 

1 
Todio. Oswald, away, the prince will not stir a foot 

without you. 

Osw, I am coming. Farewell, woman. 

Todio. Pr'ythee, make haste. 

Joan. Good sir, but one word with you ere you 

leave us. 

Toclio. With me, feir soul? 

Clown. She '11 have a flhig at him too, the ehild 

must have a father. 

Joan. Have yon ne'er seen me, sir? 

Todto. Been thee? 

'S foot, I have seen many fair faces in my time, 

Pr'ythee, look up; and do not weep so; 

Sure, pretty wanton, I have seen this face before. 

Joan, It is enough, though you ne'er see me more. 

(Sinks down.) 

Toclio. 'S foot, she 's fallen. 

This place is enchanted, sure, look to the woman, fellow. 

[Exit. 

down. Oh, she 's dead! she 's dead! As you are 

a man^ stay and help, sir. — Joan, Joan, sister Joan, 

why, Joan Go-to 't, I say; will you cast away yourself, 

and your child, and me too? what do you mean, sister? 

Joan. Oh, give me pardon, sir, 't was too much 

joy, 
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Dppress'd my loying thought I know you were 
Too noble to deny me, — Hal where is he? 

Clown. Who, the gentleman? he 's gone, sister. 

Joan, Ohl I 'm undone then: run, tell hhn I did 
3ut faint for joy, dear brother, haste: Why dost thou stay? 
Dh, neyer cease, till he give answer to thee. 

Cloum. He: which he? what do you call him, trow? 

Joan. Unnatural brother, shew me the path he took, 
^y dost thou dally? speak, oh, which way went he? 

Cloum. This way, that way, through the bushes there. 

Joan. Were it through fire, 
Che journey 's easy, wing*d with sweet desire. [Exit 

down. Heyday, there 's some hope of this yet. 

'U follow her for kindred's sake , if she miss of her pur- 

>ose now, she 'd challenge all she finds, I see; for if erer 

re meet with a two-legg'd creature in the whole kingdom, 

he child shall have a father, that 's certain. [Exit 



SCENE n. 

Loud mustck. Enter two with the sword and mace, 
Cadob, Edwin, tioo Bishops, Aurehtts, Ostobius 
leading Artesia crown dy Constantia, Modestia, 
OcTA, Proxjmus a Magician, Donobebt, Gloster, 
Oswald , Toclio , aK j^ass over the stage. Manent 
DoNOBERT, Gloster, Edwin, Cadob. 

Dano. Come, Gloster, 
do not like this hasty marriage. 

Olost. She was quickly woo'd Mud won, not six days 

since 
irriv'd an enemy to sue for peace , 
ind now crown'd Queen of Britain*, this is straui^^. 
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Bono, Her brother too made as quick speed in coming, 
Leaving his Saxons, and his starved troops, 
To take the advantage, whilst 't was offered. 
Tore heaven, I fear the king 's too credulous, 
Our armj is discharged too. 

Olost Yes, and our general commanded home. — 
Son Edwin, have you seen him since? 

Edw. He 's come to court, but will not view the 

presence , 
Nor speak unto the king,* he is so discontent 
At this so strange alliance with the Saxon, 
As nothing can persuade his patience. 

Cador. You know, his humor will endure no check, 
No if the king oppose it; 

All crosses feed but his spleen and his impatience, 
Those affections are in him like powder. 
Apt to inflame with every little spark, 
And blow up all his reason. 

Ohst Edol of Chester is a noble soldier. 

Bono. So is he, by the rood, ever most faithful 
To the king and kingdom, howe'er his passions guide him. 

Enter Edol with CaptaiTM, 

Cador, See where he comes, my lord. 
Omnes, Welcome to court, brave EarL 
Edol. Do not deceive me by your flatteries: 
Is not the Saxon here? the league confirm'd? 
The marriage ratified? the court divided 
With pagan infidels? the least part christians, 
At least in their commands? Oh, the gods I 
It is a thought that takes away my sleep, 
And dulls my senses so, I scarcely know you: 
Prepare my horses, I 'U away to Ghesten 
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Capt What shall we do with our companies , my lord? 

EdcA. Keep them at home to increase cuckolds, 
And get some cases for your captainships; 
Smooth up your brows, the wars has spoil'd your faces, 
And few will now regard you. 

D(mo. Preserve your patience, sir. 

Edol. Preserve your honors, lords, your country^s 

safety, 
ITour lives, and lands, from strangers: What blad: devil 
Oould so bewitch the king, so Co discharge 
A royal army in the height of conquest, 
^ay, even already made victorious, 
To give such credit to an enemy, 
\ starved foe, a straggling fugitive, 
beaten beneath our feet, so low dejected, 
^0 servile and so base, as hope of life 
3ad won them all, to leave the land for ever? 

Bono. It was the king's will. 

Edol. It was your want of wisdom, 
That should have laid before his tender youth 
The dangers of a state , where foreign poweors 
^andy for sovereignty with lawful kings, 
iVho being settled once, to assure themselves, 
^ill never fail to seek the blood and \\it 
>f all competitors. 

Bono, Your words sound well, my lord, and point 

at safety, 
toth for the realm and us; but why did you, 
Vithin whose power it lay, as general, 
V'ith full commission to dispose the war, 
•end ear to parly with the weakened foe? 

EdoL Oh, the good Gods I 

Cador. And on that parly came tins embaisef « 
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Edol. You wUl hear me? 

Edu>. Your letters did declare it to the king, 
Both of the peace, and all conditions, 
Brought by this Saxon lady^ whose fond loye 
Has thus bewitched him. 

Edol, I will curse you all as black as hell, 
Unless you hear me; your gross mistake would make 
Wisdom herself run madding through the streets, 
And quarrel with her shadow. Death 1 
Why kill'd you not that woman? 

DoTho,, Olost. Oh, my lordl 

EdoL The great devil take me quick, had I bee 
And all the women of the world were barren , 
She should have died ere he had married her 
On these conditions. 

Cador, It is not reason that directs you thus. 

Edol. Then have I none, for all I have direct 
Never was man so palpably abus'd. 
So basely marted, bought and sold to scorq. 
My honor, fame, and hopeful victories. 
The loss of time, expenses, blood and fortunes. 
All vanished into nothing. 

Edw, This rage is vain, my lord: 
What the king does, nor they, nor you can help. 

EdoL My sword must fail me then. 

Gador. 'Gainst whom will you oppose it? 

Edol What 's that to you? 'Gainst all the devils ii 
To guard my country. 

Edw. These are airy words. 

Edol. Sir,, you tread too hard upon my patien 

Edw. I speak the duty of a subject's faith. 
And say again, had you been here in presence. 
What Uie king did, yon had not dar'd to cross it 
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oL I '11 trample on his life and soul that says it. 

dor. My lord — 

w. Come, come. 

ol. Now before heaven! 

dor. Dear sir. 

ol. Not dare? Thou liest beneath thy lungs. 

^stei\ No more, son Edwin. 

w. I have done , sir ; I take my leave. 

oL But thou shalt not; you shall take no leave 

of me, sir. 
yio. For wisdom's sake, my lord — 
ol. Sir, I '11 leave him, and you, and all of you, 
rt and king, and let my sword, and friends, 
for Edol's safety: Stay you here, 
I the Saxons, till they cut your throats, 
\ the land to servile slavery, 
kes of baseness Chester must not suffer I 
I repent betimes these foul misdeeds , 
his league all our whole kingdom bleeds, 
'11 prevent, or perish. [Exeunt Edol, and Captains. 
yst. See, how his rage transports him I 
ior. These passions set apart, a braver soldier 
I not i' the world this day. 
«o. I wish his own worth do not court his ruin. 
g must rule, and we must learn to obey, 
tue still directs the noble way. 

vusick. Enter Aurelius, Artesia, Ostorius, 
i, Proximus, Tocho, Oswald, The Hermit. 

^ Why is the court so dull? methinks, each room 

;le of our palace should appear 

U of objects fit for mirth and triumphs, 

r our high content. Oswald, M wLae. 
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Must we begin the revels? be it so then I 
Reach me the cup: I '11 now begm a health 
To our lov'd queen, the bright Artesia, 
The royal Saxon king, our warlike brother. 
Go and command all the whole court to pledge it; 
Fill to the Hermit there. Most reverend Anselme, 
We '11 do thee honor first, to pledge my queen. 

Herm. I drink no healths, great king, and if I c 
I would be loath to part with health to those 
That have no power to give it back again. 

Aur. Mistake not, it is the argument of love 
And duty to our queen and us. 

Art. But he owes none, it seems. 

Herm, I do to virtue, madam; temperate minds 
Covet that health to drink, which nature gives 
In every spring to man. He that doth hold 
His body but a tenement at will, 
Bestows no cost but to repair what 's ill. 
Yet if your healths o^lieat of wine, fair princess, 
Could this old fhtme, 6i these cra«*d limbs restore, 
Or keep out death, or sickness, then fill more; 
I 'U make firesh way for appetite; if no, 
On such a prodigal who would wealth bestow? 

Ostor, He speaks not like a guest to grace a w( 

ding. 

Enter Tocno. 

Art, No, sir, but like an envious impostor. 

Octa, A Christian slave, a cynick. 

Ostor. What virtue could decline your kingly spi 
To such respect of him whose magick speils 
Met with your vanquish'd troops, and tum'd your arms 
To that necesshy of fight, when the despair 
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Of anj hope to stand but by jbds cliannS) 
Had been defeated in a bloody conqueat? 

Octa. 'T tfa« magick, hellbred magick did it, sir, 
And that 's a course, my lord, which we esteem, 
In all our Saxon wars, unto the last 
And lowest ebb of servile -treachery. 

Aur. Sure, you are deceived, it was the hand of 



That in his virtue gave us victory. 
Is there a power in man that can strike fear 
Thorough a general camp, or create spirits. 
In recreant bosoms above present sense? 

Ostor, To blind Hhe sense there may, with apparition 
Of well-arm'd troops, within themselves are air, 
Porm*d into human shapes; and such that day 
Were by that sorcerer lais'd to cross our fortunes. 

Aw\ There is a law tells us, that words want foroe 
To make deeds void; examplee mcnst be shown 
By instances alike, ere I believe it 

Ostar. *T is easily perform'd, believe me, sir: 
^ropose your own desires, imd give but way 
To what our magick here shall istraight perform, 
bd then let his or our deserts be censur'd. 

Aur. We could not wish a greater happiness, 
lian what this satisfaction brings with it. 
<et him proceed, fair brother. 

0»tft>r» He shall, sir. 
!ome, learned Proximus, this task be thine; 
iCt thy great charms confound the opinion, 
'his christian by his spells has falsely won. 

Proa;. Great king, propound your wishes then, 
irliat persons, of what state, what numbers, or how arm'd -^ 
lease your own thoughts, they shall ap^«at \»«to^% ^^m.« 
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Aur. Strange art! What think'st thou, reverend Hermit? 

Herm, Let him go on, sir. 

Aur, Wilt thou behold his cunning? 

Herm. Right gladly, sir, it will be my joy to tell, 
That I was here to laugh at him and hell. 

Aur. I like thy confidence. 

Art. His saucy impudence! — Proceed to the trial. 

Proos. Speak your desires, my lord, and be it placed 
In any angle underneath the moon, 
The center of the earth, the sea, the air, 
The region of the fire, nay, hell itself, 
And I '11 present it 

Aur. We *11 have no sight so fearful, only this: 
If all thy art can reach it, show me here 
The two great champions of the Trojan war, 
Achilles and brave Hector, our great ancestor, 
Both in their warlike habits, armor, shields 
And weapons then in use for fight 

Prox. 'T is done, my lord, command a halt and 

silence , 
As each man will respect his life or danger! — 
Armell Plesgeth! 

Enter Spirits. 
Quid tnsf 

Prox. Attend me. 

Aur. The Apparition comes; on our displeasure, 
Let all keep place and silence. . 

[Within drums beat marches 

Enter FBoxiMxrs bringing in Hector attired and armec 
after, the Trojan manner, with target, sword, and battle 
ax, a trumpet before him, and a spirit in flame cclour. 
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fffiik a torch; at the other door Achilles wMi his spear 
ani falchion, a trumpet and a spirit m black before 
him; trumpets sound alarm, and ikey mom/age their wea- 
pons to begin the fight: and after some charges, the 
Hermit steps between them, at which seeming amazed 
the spirits tremble, 

[Thunder urithin, 

Prox, What means this stay, bright Armel, Plesgeth? 
Why fear you and fall back? 
Benew the alarums , and enforce the combat, 
Or hell or darkness circles you for ever. 

Armd. We dare not. 

Prox. Hal 

Plesgeth. Our charms are all dissolv'd; Armel, away! 
'T is woorse than hell to us, whilst here we stay. 

[Exeunt Spirits. 

Herm. What! at a non-plus, sir? Command them back, 

for shame 1 

Prox. What power o'er-awes my speDs? return, you 

hell-hounds: 
Armel, Plesgeth, double damnation seize youl 
By all the infernal powers, the prince of devils 
\& m this Hermit'i9 habit: What else could force 
Mj spbits quake or tremble thus? 

Herm. Weak argument to hide your want of skill: 
)oes the devil fear the devil, or war with hell? 
They have not been acquainted long, it seems, 
[now, misbelieving pagan, even that power, 
liat overthrew your forces, still lets you see, 
le only can controul both hell and thee. 

Prox. Disgrace and mischief I I 'U enforce new 

charms^ 
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New flpella , and spirits rais'd from the low abyss 
Of hell's anbottom'd depths. 

Afiir. We have enough, sir; 
Qive o'er your charms, we '11 find some other time 
To praise your art. I dare not but acknowledge 
That heavenly power my heart stands witness to — 
Be not dismay'd, my lords, at this disaster, 
Nor thou, my fairest queen: we '11 change the scene 
To some more pleasing sports. Lead to your chamber. - 
Howe'er in this thy pleasures find a cross, 
Our joy 's too fixed here to suffer loss. 

Todio, Which I shall add to, sir, with news 1 

bring: 
The prince your brother lives. — 

Aur. Hal 

Todio. And comes to grace this high and heaveu- 

knit marriage. 

AuM*. Why dost thou flatter me, to make me think) 
Sucb happteess attends me? 

Enter Prince Uteb and Oswald. 

Todia. His presence speaks my trufh, sur. 

Dono. 'Fore me, 't is he: Look, Gloster. 

Ohst. A blessing beyond hope, sir. 

Aur. Hal it is he: welcome, my second comfort 
Artesia, Nearest love, it is my brother, 
My princely brother, all my kingdom's hope: 
Oh, give him welcome, as thou loF'st my health. 

Art. You hare so free a welcome, sir, from me, 
As this your presence has such power, I swear, 
O'er me, a stranger, diat I must forget 
My comtry, name, and friends, and count this place 
My joy and birth - right. 
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Prince. 'T is she I 
'T is she, I swear 1 oh, ye ^ood gods, 't is she! 
That face within those woods, where first I saw her, 
Captiy'd my senses, and thus many months 
Barr'd me from all society of men. 
How came she to this plaee? 
Brother Aurellus, speak that angel's name, 
Her heaven -blest name, oh, speak it qoiekly, sir. 

Aur, It is Anbesia, the royal Saxon princess. 

Prince, A woman, and no deity? no feigned shape, 
To mock the reason of admiring sense, 
On whom a hope as low as mine may live, 
[jOve, and enjoy ^ dear brother, may it not? 

Aur. She is all the good, or yiitne, thou canst name, 
My wife, my queen. 

Priufyce* Hal your wi^fe! 

Art. Which you shall find, sir, if that time and fortune 
May make my love but worthy of your triaL 

Prince. Oh I 

Aur. What troubles yon, dear brother? 
Why with so strange and flx*d an eye dost thou 
Behold my joys? 

Art. You Are not well, sir? 

Prince. Yes, yes. Oh, you immortal powers, 
KVhy has poor man so many entrances 
P'or sorrow to creep in at, when our sense 
b much too weak to hold his happiness? 
3h, say I was bom deaf: and let your silence 
infirm in me the knowing my defect. 
Vt least be diaritable to conceal my sin, 
^or hearing is no less in me^ dear fonoflier. 

Aur. No more] 
^ see thou art a rival in the joys 
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Of my high bliss. Come, my Artesia; 

The day 's most prais'd, when *t is eclips'd by night: 

Great good must hare as great ill opposite. 

Prince, Stay, hear but a word ; yet now I think on 't, 
This is your wedding -night, and were it mine, 
I should be angry with least loss of time. 

Art. Envy speaks no such words, has no such looks. 

Prince. Sweet rest unto you both. 

Au/r. Lights to our nuptial chamber I 

Art. Could you speiJc so, 
I would not fear how much my grief did grow. 

Aur, Lights to our chamber; on, on, set on. 

[ExeuM. Manet Prince. 

Prince. „Could you speak so, 
I would not fear how much my grief did grow.^ 
Those were her very words, sure! I am waking, 
She wrung me by the hand, and spoke them to me 
With a most passionate a£fection. 
Perhaps she loves, and now repents her choice 
In marriage with my brother. Oh, fond man. 
How dar'st thou trust thy traitorous thoughts, tiius to 
Betray thyself? 'T was but a waking dream 
Wherein thou mad'st thy wishes speak, not her. 
In which thy foolish hopes strive to prolong 
A wretched being. So sickly children play 
With health -lov'd toys, which for a time delay. 
But do not cure the fit. Be then a man, 
Meet that destruction which thou canst not fly 
From , not to live , make it thy best to die ; 
And call her now, whom thou didst hope to wed, 
Thy brother's wife: thou art too near a kin, 
And such an act above all name 's a sin 
Not to be blotted out, heaven pardon mel 
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le *s banish'd from my bosom now for ever; 
lowest ebbs men justly hope a flood; 
Tien vice grows barren, all desires are good. 

Enter Waiting Gentlewoman with a jewel, 

Oent The noble prince, I take it, sir? 

Prince. You speak me, what I should be, lady. 

Oent. Know, by that name, sir, queen Artesia greets 

you — 

Prince. Alas, good virtue, how is she mistaken! 

Oent. Commending her affection in this jewel, sir. 

Prince. She binds my service to her: Ha I a jewel , 't is 
fair one, trust me, and methinks, it much 
esembles something I have seen with her. 

Oent It is an artificial crab, sir. 

Prince. A creature that goes backward. 

Oent. True, from the way it looks. 

Prince. There is no moral in it alludes to herself? 

Oent. 'T is your construction gives you that, sir, she 

's a woman. 

Prince. And, like tl^s, may use her legs, and eyes 

two several ways. 

Oent. Just like the sea -crab, which on the mistle 
eys, whilst he bills at a stone. 

Prince. Pretty in truth; pr'ythee, tell me, art thou 

honest? 

Oent. I hope I seem no other, sir. 

Prince. And those that seem bo, 
re sometimes bad enough. 

Oent. If they will accuse themselves for want of 
itness, let them; I am not so foolish. 

Prince. I see th' art wise; come, speak me truly: 
bat is l^e greatest sin? 
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Gent. That which maa never acted; what has been doi 
Is, at the least, common to all as one. 

Prince. Dost think thy lady is of thy opinion? 

Oent, She 's a bad scholar else , I have brought her u 
And she dares owe me still. 

Prince. Ay, 't is a fault in greatness, they dare ov 
Many, ere they {my one. But dar'st thou expose 
Thy scholar to my examining? 

Oent Yes, in good troth, sir, and pray, put her to 
too; 't is a hard lesson, if she answer it not. 

Prince. Thou knoVst the hardest 

Oeni. As far as a woman may, sir. 

Prince. I commend thy plainness. 
When wilt thou bring me to thy lady? 

Oent. Next opportunity I attend you, sir. 

Prince. Thanks, take Hiis and commend me to h( 

Gent. Think of your sea -crab, sir, I pray. [Ex 

Prmce, Oh, by any means, lady*— 
What should all this tend to? 
If it be lore or lust that thus incites her, 
The sin is horrid and incestuous; 
If to betray my life, what hopes she by it? 
Yes, it may be a practice Hwixt themselYes, 
To expel the Britons and ensure the state 
Through our destructions, all this may be 
VelFd with a deeper reach in villany, 
Than all my thoughts can guess at. Howeyer, 
I will confer with her, and if I find 
Lust hath giyen life to envy in her mind, 
I may prevent the danger; so men wise 
By the same step by which th^ fell, may rise. 
Vices «re virtues, if so thought and seen, 
And trees, with foulest roots, branch soonest green. [£^ 
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ACT III. 
SCENE L 

Enter Clown and his sister Joan. 

Chum. Come, sister, thou art all fool, all madwoman. 

Joan. Pr'ythee , have patience , we are now at court 

Cloum. At court 1 ha, ha, that proves ^y madness; 
as there ever any woman in thy taking travelled to court 
r a husband? 'Slid, ^t is enough for them to get chil- 
en, and the city to keep 'em, and the country to fhid 
irses : every thing must be done in his due place , sister, 

Joan. Be but content a while; for, sure, I know 
dis journey will be happy. Oh, dear brother, 
lis night my sweet friend cam^ to comfort me; 
saw him, and embrac'd him in mme arms. 

Cloivn. Why did you not hold him, and call me to 
Ip you? 

Joan. Alas, I thought I had been with him still, 
It when I wak'd — 

Cloum. A pox of all logger-heads I Then you were but 

a dreain all this while, and we may still go look him, 

eU, since we are come to court, cast your cat's eyes 

out you, and either find him out you dreamt on, or 

me other, for I 11 trouble myself no further. 

EfUer DoNOBERT, Cadob, Edwjn and Toolio. 

e, see, here comes more courtiers, look about you, 
me, pray, view 'em all well; the old man has none of 
e marks about him, the other have but swords and 
athers: What thinkest thou of that tall young gentleman? 
Jocm. He much resembles him; but, sure, my friend, 
ToAer, was not so high of stature. 
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Clotan. Oh beast , wast thou got a child with a short 
thing too? 

Bono, Come, come, I '11 hear no more on 't: Go, 

lord Edwin, 
Tell her, this day her sister shall be married 
To Cador, Earl of Comwal; so shall she 
To thee , braye Edwin , if she '11 have my blessing. 

Edto. She is addicted to a single life, 
She will not hear of marriage. 

Bono. Tush, fear it not: Go you from me to her. 
Use your best skill, my lord, and if you fail, 
I have a trick shall do it: Haste, haste about it 

Edw, Sir, I am gone; 
My hope is in your help more than my own. 

Dono. And worthy Toclio, to your care I must 
Commend this business, 
For lights and musick, and what else is heedful. 

Toclio. I shall, my lord. 

Cloion. We would entreat a word, sir; come for- 
ward, sister. 

[ExemU DoNOBE&T, Toclio, Cadob. 

Edw. What lack'st thou, fellow? 

Clown. I lack a father for a child, sir. 

Edw. How! a god -father? 

Clown. No, BUT, we mean the own father: It may be 
you, sir, for any thing we know: I think the child is 
like you. 

Edw. Like me I pr'ythee, where is it? 

Clotvn. Nay, 't is not bom yet sir, 't is forth-coming; 
you see, the child must have a father: What do you think 
of my sister? 

Edw. Why, I think, if she ne'er had husband, she's 
a whore, and thou a fool; farewell [Exit- 
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Clown. I thank you, sir. Well, pull up thy heart, 
ter; if there be any law i' the court, this fellow shall 
her it , 'cause he uses me so scurvily. There 's a great 
adding towards, they say. We '11 amongst them for a 
sband for thee. 

Enter Sir Nioodemus with a letter, 

we miss there, I '11 have another bout with him 
at abus'd me. See, look, there comes another hat and 
ither, this should be a close letcher, he 's reading of a 
ire -letter. 

Sir Nic. Earl Gador's marriage, and a masque to 

grace it, 
», so. 

ills night shall make me famous for presentments. — 
ow now, what are you? 

Clown. A couple of Great Britons, you may see by 

our bellies, sir. 

Sir Nic. And what of this, sir? 

Cloio-n. Why, thus the matter stands, sir: There 's 
le of your courtiers' hunting nags, has made a gap. 
rough another man's inclosure. Now, sir, here 's the 
lestion, who should be at charge of a fur -bush to stop it? 

Sir Nic. Ha, ha, this is out of my element: The 
w must end it. 

down. Your worship says well; for, surely, I think 
me lawyer had a hand in the business, we have such 
troublesome issue. 

Sir. Nic But what 's thy business with me now? 

Clown. Nay, sir, the business is done already, you 
ay see by my sister's belly. 

Sir Nic Oh, now I find thee- This gentlewoman, 
seems, has been humbled. 
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Chum. As low as the ground would give her leave, j 
sir, and your worship knows this: Though tiiere he many | 
fathers without children, yet to have a child without a p 
father, were most unnatural. I 

Sir Nic. That *s true, i* faith, I never beard of a 
child yet that e'er begot his father. 

Clown. Why, true, you say wisely, sir. 

Sir Nic. And therefore I conchide, that he that got 
the child, is without all question the father of it. 

Clown. Ay, now you come to the matter, sir; and 
our suit is to your worship for the discovery of this father. 

Sir Nic. Why, lives he in the court here? 

Joan. Yes, sir, and I desire but marriage. 

Sir Nic. And does the knave refuse it? Come, * 
come, be merry, wench, he shall marry thee, and keep 
the child too, if my knighthood can do any thing; I am |> 
bound by mine orders to help distressed ladies, and can , 
there be a greater injury to a woman with child, than to 
lack a father for 't? I am asham'd of simpleness: Come, 
come, give me a courtier's fee for my pains, and I 11 be 
thy advocate myself, and justice shall be found ; nay, I '11 
sue the law for it; but give me my fee first 

Clovm. If all the money I have i' the world wiD do 
it, you shall have it, sir* 

Sir Nic. An angel does it. 

Clown. Nay, there 's two, for your better eyesight, sir. 

Sir Nic. Why, well saidl give me thy hand, wench, 
I '11 teach thee a trick for all this, shall get a father for 
thy child' presently, and this it is, mark now: You meet 
a man, as you meet me now, thou claimest marriage of 
me, and layest the child to my charge; I deny it: Pish, 
that 's nothing, hold thy clahn fast, thy word carries it 
and no law can withstand it. 
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Gown. U 't possible? 

Sir Nic Past all opposition; her own word carries 
. Let her challenge any man, the child shall call him 
ther; there *8 a trick for your money, now. 

dotvn. Troth, sir, we thank you, we '11 make use 
' your trick, and go no further to seek the child a father, 
r we challenge you, sir. Sister, lay it to him, he shall 
arry thee, I shall have a worshipful old man to my brother. 

Bir Ntc. Ha, ha, I like thy pleasantness. 

Joan. Nay, indeed, sir, I do challenge you. 

Clown. You think we jest, sir? 

Sir Nic. Ay, by my troth do I, I like thy wit 
faith, thou shalt live at court with me; didst never hear 
Nicodemos Nothing? I am the man. 

•dawn. Nothing? 'slid, we are out again. Thou wast 
Ter got with child with nothing, sure? 

Jocm. I know not what to say. 

Sir Ntc. Never grieve, wench, show me the man, 
id process shall fly out 

Clown. T is enough for us to find the children, we 
lok that you should find the father, and therefore either 
us justice, or we '11 stand to our first challenge. 

Sir Nic. Would you have justice without an adver- 
uy? Unless you can show me the man, I can do you 
good in it. 

Chwn. Why, then I hope yon '11 do us no harm, 
r, yoa *U restore my money. 

Sir Nio. What, my fee? 
iarry, law forbid it, and all shall be amended, 
U dbild find his father, and the law ended. [Exit 

Clown. Well, he has deserv'd his fee, indeed, for 
e has brought our suit to a quick end, I promise you, 
nd yet the child has never a father*, noi we \k!Kve Wi 
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more money to seek after him, a shame of all lecherous 
plackets! Kow jou look like a cat had newly kitten'd; 
what will you do now, trow? Follow me no farther, lest 
I beat your brains oat. 

Joan. Impose upon me any punishment, 
Rather than leave me now. 

Clown, Well, I think I am bewitched with thee; I 
cannot find in my heart to forsake her, there was never 
sister would haye abus'd a poor brother as thon hast 
done. I am even pin'd away with fretting, there *s no- 
thing but flesh and bones about me. Well, an I had my 
money again, it were some comfort; hark, sister, does it 
not thunder? (Thnnd^-) 

Joan. Oh yes, most fearfully: What shall we do, 

brother? 

Cloton. Maxrjj e*en get some shelter ere the storm 
catch us: Away, let 's away, I pr*ythee. 

Enter The Devil in man's hahit, richly attired, his J^ 
. and his head horrid. 

Joan. Ha, *t is he: stay, brother, dear brother, stay- 

CUywn. What 's the matter now? 

Joan. My love, my friend is come, yonder he goes* 

Clown. Where, where? Show me, where, I '11 8to{ 
him, if the devil be not in him. 

Joan. Look there, look yonder. — Oh, dear friend, pit] 

my distress, 
For heaven and goodness, do but speak to me. 

DevU. She calls me, and yet drives me headlong 

from her, -^ 
Poor mortal, thou and I are much uneven, 
Thou must not speak of goodness, nor of heaven. 
If I confer with thee: But be of comfort. 
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rhilst men do breathe and Britain's name be known, 
he fatal print thou bear'st within thy womb, 
tiail here be famous till the day of doom. 

down. 'Slid, who 's that talks bo? I can see no- 
body. 
Joan, Then art thou blind, or mad, see where he 

goes, 
nd beckons me to come; oh, lead me forth, 
11 foUow thee in spite of fear or death. \Exii. 

Clown. Oh brave! she '11 run to the devil for a 
isband, she 's stark mad, sure, and talks to a shadow, 
r I cohld see no substance: Well, I '11 after her, the 
ifld was got by chance, and the father must be found 
all adventure. {Exit 



SCENE n. 
Enter The Hermit, Modestia and Edwin. 

Mod. Oh, reverend sir, by you my heart hath reach'd 
t the large hopes of holy piety, 
ad for this have I crav'd your company, 
eare in your sight religiously to vow, 
y chaste thoughts up to heaven, and make you now 
he witness of my faith. 

Herm. Angels assist thy hopes. 

Edw. What means my love? thou art my promised 

wife* 

Mod. To part with willingly what fHends and life 
aa make no good assurance of. 

Edw. Oh, find remorse, fair soul, to love and 

merit 9 
Old yet recant thy vow. 
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Mod. Never: 
This world and I are parted now for ever. 

Herm. To find the way to hliss, oh, happy womaD 
Thon '8t leam'd the hardest lesson well, I see, 
Now show thy fortitude and constancy , 
T^t these thy friends thy sad dapartare weep, 
Thou shalt but lose the wealth thou could'st not keep - 
My contemplation calls me, I must leave ye. 

Edw, Oh, reverend sir, persuade not her to leave me. 

Herm, My lord, I do not, nor to cease to love ye; 
I only pray, her faith may fixed stand, 
Marriage was blest, I know, with heaven's own hand. 

[Ed 

Edw, You hear him , lady , 't is not a virgm's state 
But sanctity of life , must make you happy. 

Mod. Good sir, you say you love me, gentle Edwii 
Even by that love I do beseech you leave me. 

Edw. Think of your father's tears, your weepin 

friends, 
Whom cruel grief makes pale aqd bloodless for you. 

Mod. 'Would I were dead to all. 

Edw. Why do you weep? 

Mod. Oh, who would live to see 
How men with care and cost seek misery. 

Edw. Why do you seek it then? What joy, wlu 

pleasure, 
Can give you comfort in a single life? 

Mod, The contemplation of a happy death, 
Which is to me so pleasing that I think 
No torture could divert me: What *s this world. 
Wherein you'd have me walk, but a sad passage 
To a dread judgment -seat, from whence even now 
We are but bail'd, upon our good abesuing, 
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Till that great sessions come, when death, the crier, 

Will surely summon us, and all to appear, 

To plead us guilty or our bail to clear: 

What musick 's this? [Soft mtmck. 

Enter Two Bishops, Edwin, Donobert, Gloster, Cador, 

CONSTANTIA, OsWALD, ToCLIO. 

Edw. Oh, now resolye and think upon my loye. 
This sounds the maniage of your beauteous sister, 
Tirtaous Constantia, with the noble Cador, 
Look, and behold this pleasure. 

Mod. Cover me with night; 
It is a Tanity not worth the sight 

Dono. See, see, she 's yonder. 
Pass on, son Cador, daughter Constantia, 
1 beseech you all, unless the first move speech, 
Salute her not — Edwin, what good success? 

Edw. Nothing as yet, unless this object take her. 

Dono. See, see, her eye is fix'd upon her sister — 
Seem careless all, and take no notice of her — 
On, afore there, come, my Constantia. 

Mod. Not speak to me, nor deign to cast an eye, 
To look on my d^pised poverty? 
I must be more charitable, — pray, stay, lady, 
Are not you she whom I did once call sister? 

Const I did acknowledge such a name to one 
Whilst she was worthy of it, in whose folly. 
Since you neglect your fame and Mends together, 
In you I drown'd a sister's name for ever. 

Mod. Your looks did speak no less. 

Glost It now begins to work, this sight has mov'd 

her. 

Dono* I know this trick would take, ox tvq\5dmv%. 
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Mod. Though you disdain in me a sister's name. 
Yet charity, methinks, should be so strong 
To instruct ere you reject. I am a wretch, 
Even folly's instance, who perhaps haye err'd, 
Not having known the goodness bears so high 
And fair a show in you; which being express'd, 
I may recant this low despised life 
And please those firi^ids wh(Hn I have mov'd to grief. 

Cador. She is coming, i' faith; be merry, Edwin. 

Const. Since you desire instruction, you shall have it 
What is 't should make you thus desire to live, 
Vow*d" to a single life? 

Mod. Because I know I cannot fly from death. 
Oh, my good sister, I beseech you, hear me: 
This world is but a masque, catching weak eyes, 
With what is not ourselves, but our disguise « 
A vizard that falls off, the dance being done. 
And leaves death's glass for all to look upon. 
Our best happiness here lasts but a night, 
Whose burning tapers make false ware seem ri^t; 
Who knows not this, and will not now provide, 
Some better shift before his shame be spied, 
And knowing this vain world at last will leave him, 
Shake off these robes that help but to deceiye him! 

Const. Her words are powerful, I am amaz'd t( 

hear her! 

DoTio. Her soul 's enchanted with infected spells. 
Leave her, best girl, for now in thee 
I 'U seek the fruits of age, posterity. — 
Out o' my sight I sure; I was half asleep, 
Or drunk, when I begot thee. 

Const, Good sir, forbear. What say you to that 

sister? 
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The joy of children, a blest mother's name? 
Oh, who without much grief can lose such fame! 

Mod. Who can enjoy it without sorrow rather? 
And that most certain where the joy 's unsure, 
Seeing the fruit that we beget, endure 
So many miseries, that oft we pray 
The heavens to shut up their afflicted day: 
At best we do but bring forth heirs to die, 
And fill the coffins of our enemy. 

Ckmst Oh, my soul! 

Bono. Hear her no more, Constantia, 
She 's sure bewitch'd with error; leave her, girl. 

Const Then must I leave all goodness, sir: away, 
Stand off, I say. 

Bono. How 's this? 

Const. I have no father, friend, no husband now. 
All are but borrowM robes , in which we mask 
To waste and spend the time, when all our life 
Is but one good betwixt two ague -days, 
Which from the first, ere we have time to praise, 
A second fever takes us: Oh, my best sister. 
My soul's eternal friend, forgive the rashness 
Of my distempered tongue; for how could she, 
Knew not herself, know thy felicity? 
From which worlds cannot now remove me. 

Dono* Art thou mad too , fond woman ? what 's thy 

meaning? 

Const. To seek eternal happiness in heaven, 
Which all this world affords not. 

Cador. Think of thy vow, thou art my promis'd 

wife. 

Const. Pray, trouble me no further. 

Omnes. Strange alteration! 
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Cador. Why do you stand at gaze, you sacred pri( 
You holy men, be equal to the gods. 
And consummate my marriage with this woman. 

Bishop. Herself gives bar, my lord, to your dei 
And our performance; 't is against the law 
And orders of the church, to force a marriage. 

Cador. How am I wrong'd I Was this your trick, my 

Dono. 1 am abus'd past su£Perance; 
GrieT and amazement strive which sense of mine 
Shall lose her being first ;*yet let me call thee daugl 

Cador. Me, wife. 

Const Your words are air, you speak of want to w< 
And wish her sickness, newly rais'd to health. 

Dono. Bewitched girls, tempt not an old man's 
That hath no strength to uphold his feeble age, 
But what your sights give life to; oh, beware, 
And do not make me curse you. 

Mod. (Kneding.) Dear £ftther. 
Here at your feet we kneel, grant us but this. 
That in your sight and hearing the good Hermit 
May plead our cause; which if it shall not ^ve 
Such satisfaction as your age desires. 
We will submit to you. 

Const You gave us life: 
Save not our bodies, but our souls, from death. 

Dono. This gives some comfort yet: Rise witl 

blessings 
Have patience, noble Cador, worthy Edwin, 
Send for the Hermit that we may confer. 
For, sure, religion ties you not to leave 
Your careful father thus. K so it be, 
Take you content, and give all grief to me* [£a 
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SCENE in. 
Thunder and lightning. Enter Devil. 

Devil. Mix light and darkness, earth and heaven 

dissolve, 
e of one piece again, and turn to chaos; 
reak all your works, you powers, and spoil the world, 
r, if you will maintain earth still, give way 
nd life to this abortive birth now coming, 
Hiose fame shall add unto your oracles, 
ucina, Hecate, dreadful queen of night, 
right Proserpine, be pleas'd for Ceres' love, 
rom Stygian darkness sifmmon up the Fates, 
nd in a moment bring them quickly hither, 
est death do vent her birth and her together. [Thunder, 
ssist, you spirits of infernal deeps, 
quint -ey*d Erictho, midnight Incubus, 
ise, rise to aid this birth prodigious. 

Enter Luoina, and The three Fates. 

banks, Hecate, hail, sister to the gods! 

liere lies your way, haste with the Fates, and help, 

ive quick dispatch unto her laboring throes, 

) bring this mixture of infernal seed 

) human being; [Exeunt Fates. 

id to beguile her pains, till back you come, 

iticks shall dance, and musick fill the room. — [Dance. 

lanks, queen of shades. 

I/ucina, Farewell, great servant to th* infernal king, 
honor of this child, the Fates shall bring 
I their assisting powers of knowledge, arts, 
aming, and wisdom, all the hidden parts 
all -admiring prophecy, to fore -see 
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The event of times to come. His art shall stand 
A wall of brass to guard the Britam land. 
Even from this minute , all» his art appears 
Manlike in judgment, person, state, and years. 
Upon his breast the Fates have fix'd his name, 
And since his birthplace was this forest here, 
They now have nam'd him Merlin Silvester. 

Demi. And Merlin's name in Britany shall live, 
Whilst men inhabit here, or Fates can give 
Power to amazing wonder; envy shall weep, 
And mischief sit and shake her ebon wings. 
Whilst all the world of Merlin's magick sings. [ExeiM- 



SCENE IV. 
Enter Clown. 

Clown. Well, I wonder how my poor sister does, 
after all this thundering. I think she 's dead, for I can 
hear no tidings of her. Those woods yield small comfort .; 
for her; I could meet nothing but a swineherd's wife ■ 
keeping hogs by the forestside, but neither she nor none 
of her sows would stir a foot to help us. Indeed , I think • 
she durst not trust herself amongst the trees with me, for 
I must needs confess I offer'd some kindness to her. ^ 
Well, I would fain know what *s become of my sister. 
If she have brought me a young cousin, his face may 
be a picture to find his father by. So ho ! sister Joan, 
Joan Go-to-'t, where art thou? 

Joan. (Within.) Here , here , brother , stay but a while, 

I come to thee. 

Clown. brave ! she *s alive still , I know her voice, 
she speaks, and speaks cheerfully, methinks. How now. 
what moon -calf has she got with her? 
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Enter Joan and Merlin toith a book. 

Joan. Come, my dear Merlin, why dost thou fix 

thme eye 
)0 deeply on that book? 

Merl. To sound the depth 
)fart8, of learning, wisdom, knowledge. 

Joan. Oh, my dear, dear son, 
^hose studies fit thee when thou art a man. 

MerL Why, mother, I can be but half a man at best, 
Lnd that is your mortality; the rest 
Q me is spirit; 't is not meat, nor time, 
liat gives this growth and bigness; no, my years 
hall be more strange than yet my bui;h appears. 
lOok, mother, there 's my uncle. 

Joan. How dost thou know him, son? thou never 

saw'st him. 

Merl. Yes, I know him, and know the pains he has 
ken for ye , to find out my father — Give me your hand, 
K>d uncle. 

Cloton. Ha, ha, I 'd laugh at that, i' faith. Do you 
low me, sir? 

Merl. Yes, by the same token that even now you 
ss'd the swineherd^s wife i' the woods, and would have 
ne more, if she would have let you, uncle. 

Cloton, A witch, a witch, a witch, sister! Rid him 
t of your company, he is either a witch or a conjmer; 
could never have known this else. 

Joan. Pray, love him, brother, he is my son. 

Clown. Ha, ha, this is worse than all the rest, i' 
th; by his beard he is more like your husband. Let me 
B, is your great belly gone? 

Joan. Yes, and this the happy fruit. 

^* 
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Clown. What, this artichoke? A child bom with a 
beard on his face? 

Merl, Tes, and strong legs to go, and teeth to eat. 

Cloton. You can nurse up yourself then? There s 
some charges sav'd for soap and caudle ; 'slid , I have heard 
of some that has been bom with teeth, but never none 
with such a talking tongue before. 

Joan. Come, come, you must use him kindly, brother; 
did you but know his worth , you would make much of him. 

Clotvn, Make much of a monkey? This is worse than 
Tom Thumb, that let a fart in his mother's belly; a child 
to speak, eat, and go the first hour of his birth, nay, 
such a baby as had need of a barber before he was 
bora tool Why, sister, this is monstrous, and shames 
all our kindred. 

Joan. That thus 'gainst nature and our common binhs 
He comes thus fumish'd, to salute the world, 
Is power of Fates , and gift of his great father. 

Clotvn. Why, of what profession is your father, sir'' j 
' Merl. He keeps a hot-house i' the Low Countries; will 1 
you see him, sir? 

Clown. See him? why, sister, has the child found 
his father? 

Merl. Yes, and I '11 fetch him, uncle. [Exit 

Clown. Do not uncle me, till I know your kindred- 
For my conscience, some baboon begot thee. — Surely . 
thou art horribly deceived, sister, this urchin cannot be 
of thy breeding; I shall be asham'd to call him cousin. 
though his father be a gentleman. 

Enter Merlin and Devil, 

Merl. Now, my kind uncle, see, 
The child has found his father, this is he. 
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dawn. The devil it is; ha, ha, is this your sweet- 
eart, sister? have we run through the country, haunted 
be city, and examin'd the court to find out a gallant 
dth a hat and feather, and a silken sword, ^ and golden 
aagers, and do you now bring me to a ragamuffin with 
face like a frying-pan? 

Joan, Fie, brother, you mistake; behold him better. 

Clovm, How 's this? do you juggle with me, or 
re mine eyes matches? Hat and feather, sword, and 
angers, and all! This is a gallant, indeed, sister; this has 
U the marks of him we look for. 

DmZ, And you have found him now, sur: 
ive me your hand, I now must call you brother. 

Clown, Not till you have married my sister, for all 
lis while she *s but your whore, sir. 

Demi, Thou art too plain, I '11 satisfy that wrong 
her, and thee, and all, with liberal hand: 
)me, why art thou, fekrful? 

Glaum, Nay, I am not afraid , an you were the devil, 
r. 

Demi, Thou needest not; keep with thy sister stiU, 
ad I 'U supply your wants, you shall lack nothing 
iat gold and wealth can purchase. 

CUmn. Thank you, brother. We have gone many 
weary step to find you; you may be a husband for a 
3y, for you are far-fetchM and dear-bought, I assure 
u. Pray, how should I call your son, my cousin here? 

DemL His name is Merlin. 

doum. Merlin? Your hand, cousin Merlin; for your 

ther's sake I accept you unto my kindred; if you grow 

all thmgs as your beard does, you will be talk'd on. 

7 your mother's side , cousin , you come of the Go-to- ts^ 

tffolk-bred, but our standing house i& at Bs^^di^^ 
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i* A' Hole, and Layton -Buzzard. For your father, no 
doubt you may from him claim titles of worship , but I 
camiot describe it; I think his ancestors came first from 
Hell-bree in Wales, cousin. 

Def)il. No matter whence we do derive our name: 
All Britany shall ring of Merlin's fame, 
And wonder at his acts. Go hence to Wales, 
There live a while, there Vortiger the king 
Builds castles and strong holds, which cannot stand, 
Unless supported by young Merlin's hand. 
There shall thy fame begin, wars are a breeding. 
The Saxons practise treason, yet unseen. 
Which shortly shall break out. — Fair love, farewell; 
Dear son and brother, here I must leave you all. 
Yet still I will be near at Merlin's caU. [ExH 

MerL Will you go, uncle? 

Claton. Yes, I *11 follow you, cousin. — Well, I d( 
most horribly begin to suspect my kmdred; this brother 
in-law of mine is the devil, sure, and though he hid 
his horns with his hat and feather, I spied his clove! 
foot for all his cunning. [Exeufi^ 



SCENE V. 
Enter Ostorius, Octa, and Proximus. 

Ostar, Gome, come, time calls our close complot 

to action: 
Go, Proximus, with winged speed fly hence, 
Hie thee to Wales, salute great Vortiger 
With these our letters; bid the king to arms. 
Tell him we have new friends, more forces landed 
In Norfolk and Northumberland; bid him 
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stke haste to meet us ; if he keep his word , 
e '11 part the realm between us. 

Octcu Bend all thine art to quit that late disgrace 
be christian Hermit gave thee; make thy revenge 
oth sure and home. 

Prox. That thought, sir, spurs me on, 
ill I have wrought their swift destruction. [Eocit 

Ostar. Go then and prosper. Octa, be vigilant: 
peak, are the forts possess^? the guards made sure? 
evolve, I pray, on how large consequence 
he bare event and sequel of our hopes 
)iQtly consists, that have embark'd our lives 
pon the hazard of the least miscarriage. 

Octa. All 's sure, the queen your sister hath con- 
trived 
lie cunning plot so sure, as at an instant 
he brothers shall be both surpriz'd and taken. 

Ostor. And both shall die, yet one a while must 

live , 
U we by him have gathered strength and power 
3 meet bold Edol, their stem general, 
lat now, contrary to the king's command, 
sith re- united all his cashiered troops, 
nd this way beats his drums to threaten us. 

Octa. Then our plot is discover'd. 

Ostor. Come, th' art a fool, his army and his life 
given unto us: Where is the queen my sister? 

Octa. In conference with the prince. 

Ostor. Bring the guards nearer, all is fair and 

good; 
Ills conference, I hope, shall end in blood. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE VI. 
Enter Prince and Artesia. 

Art, Come, come, you do but flatter; 
What you term love, is but a dream of blood, 
Wakes with enjoying, and with open eyes, 
Forgot, contemn'd, and lost. 

Prince. \Aside.'\ I must be wary, her words are 

dangerous. — 
True, we '11 speak of love no more then. 

Art. Nay, if you will, you may; 
'T is but in jest, and yet so children play 
With fiery flames, and covet what is bright, 
But, feeling his effects, abhor the light. 
Pleasure is like a building, the more high, 
The narrower still it grows; cedars do die 
Soonest at top. 

Prince. How does your instance suit? 

Art. From art and nature to make sure the root, 
And lay a fast foundation, ere I try 
The incertain changes of a wavering sky. — 
Make your example thus. — You have a kiss. [Kisses him. 
Was is not pleasing? 

Prince. Above all name to express it. 

Art. Yet now the pleasure 's gone, 
And you have lost your joy's possession. 

Prince. Yet when you please, this flood may ebb 

again. 

Art. But where it never ebbs, there runs the main. 

Prifice. Who can attain such hopes? 

Art. I 'U show the way to 't. Give me 
A taste once more of what you may enjoy. 

[Kisses him. 
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Prince. [Aside.'] Impudent whore I — 
were more false than atheism can be, 
should I not call this high felicity. 

Art. If I should trust your faith, alas, I fear, 
(on soon would change belief. 

Prince. I *d covet martyrdom to make 't confirmed. 

Art, Giye me your hand on that you *11 keep your 

word. 

Prince. I will. 

Art Enough: Help, husband, king Aurelius, help I — 
Rescue betray'd Artesia. 

Prince. Nay then *t is I that am betray'd, I see; 
^et with thy blood I 'U end thy treachery. 

Art. How now? what troubles you? Is this you, sir, 
Imt but even now would suffer martyrdom 
\ win your hopes , and is there now such terror 
Q names of men to fright you? Nay, then I see 
Hiat mettle you are made of. 

Prince. Hal was *t but trial? then I ask your pardon: 
^hat a dull slave was I to be so fearful I 
iside.] I '11 trust her now no more , yet try the utmost. — 
am resolv'd, no brother, no man breathing, 
^ere he my blood's begetter, should withhold 
'e from your love; I 'd leap into his bosom, 
nd from his breast pull forth that happiness 
eaven had reserv'd in you for my enjoying. 

Art. Ay , now you speak a lover like a prince 1 — 
reason, treason! 

Prince. Again? 

Art. Help, Saxon princes, treason! 

Enter Ostorius, Octa etc. 
Ostor. Rescue the queen; strike down the ^VV^Vw. 
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i 
1 

Enter Edol, Aubelius, Donobert, Cadob, Edwin, | 
TocLio, Oswald, at the other door. \ 

Edol. Call in the guards; the prince in dangerl — 
Fall hack, dear sir, my hreast shall hnckler you. 

Aur. Beat down their weapons! 

Edol. Slave, wert thou made of brass, my sword 

shall bite thee. 

Aur. Withdraw on pain of death I Where is the 

traitor? 

Art, Oh, save your life; my lord, let it suffice 
My beauty forced mine own captivity. 

Ati/r. Who did attempt to wrong thee? 

Prince. Hear me , sir. 

Avr. Oh my sad soul! was 't thou? 

Art. Oh, do not stand to speak; one minute's stay 
Prevents a second speech for ever. 

Aur, Make our guards strong: 
My dear Artesia, let us know thy wrongs, 
And our own dangers. 

Art. The prince your brother, with these Briton 

lords. 
Have all agreed to take me hence by force, 
And marry me to him. 

Prince. The devil shall wed thee first; 
Thy baseness and thy lust confound and rot thee! 

Art, He courted me even now, and in mine ear 
Sham'd not to plead his most dishonest love. 
And their attempts to seize your sacred person, 
Either to shut you up within some prison. 
Or, which is worse, I fear, to murther you. 

Omnea Britons. 'T is all as false as hell. 

Edol. And as foul as she is. 

Art. You know me, sir? 
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EdoL Yes, deadly sin, we know you, 
nd shall discover all your villany. 

Aur. Chester, forbear. 

Ostor, Their treasons, sir, are plain: 
Jhj are their soldiers lodg'd so near the court? 

Octa. Nay, why came he in arms so suddenly? 

EdoL You fleering anticks, do not wake my fury. 

Octa. Fury? 

Edcl. Ratsbane, do not urge me. 

Art. Ck)od sir, keep farther from them. 

PriTwe. Oh, my sick heart I 
he is a witch by nature, devil by art. 

Aur. Bite thine own slanderous tongue, 't is thou 

art false, 
have observed your passions long ere this. 

Ostor. Stand oh your guard, my lord, we are your 

friends , 
nd all our force is yours. 

Edd. To spoil and rob the kingdom. 

Aur. Sir, be silent. 

Edd. Silent I how long? till doomsday? shall I 

stand by, 
nd hear mine honor blasted with foul treason, 
he state half lost, and your life endangered, yet be silent? 

Art. Yes, my blunt lord, unless you speak your 

treasons — 
I, let your guards, as traitors, seize them all, 
nd then let tortures and divulsive racks 
orce a confession from them. 

Edol. Wildfire and brimstone eat thee I Hear me, 

sir. 

Aur. Sir, I '11 not hear you. 

EdoL But you shall! Not hear me? 
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Were the world's monarch, Csesar, living, he 
Should hear me. 

I tell you, sir, these serpents have betray'd 
Your life and kingdom. Does not every day 
Bring tidings of more swarms of lousy slaves, 
The ofifal fugitives of barren Germany, 
That land upon our coasts, and by our neglect 
Settled in Norfolk and Northumberland? 

Ostor. They come as aids and safeguards to th 

king. 

Octa. Has he not need, when Vortlger 's in arms, 
And you raise powers, *l is thought, to join with him? 

Edol. Peace, you pernicious rat. 

Dono. Pr'ythee, forbear. 

Edol, Away, suffer a gilded rascal, 
A low-bred despicable creeper , an insulting toad, 
To spit his poison'd venom in my face I 

Octa. Sir, sir. 

Edol. Do not reply, you cur; for, by the gods, 
Though the king's presence guard thee, I shall break al 

patience, 
And, like a lion rous'd to spoil, shall run 
Foul-mouth'd upon thee, and devour thee quick. — 
Speak, sir, will you forsake these scorpions, 
Or stay, till they have stung you to the heart? 

Afer. You are traitors all, this is our wife, ou 

queen. 
Brother Ostorius, ttoop your Saxons up, 
We '11 hence to Winchester, raise more powers, 
To man with strength the castle Gamilot. -^ 
Go hence, false men, join you with Vortiger, 
The murderer of our brother C!onstanthie : 
W^e 'U hunt both him and you with dreadful vengeance. 
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Jince Britain fails, we '11 trust to foreign friends, 
bd guard our person from your traitorous ends. 

[Eccetmt Aim., Ostor., Octa, Art., Tool., Osw. 

Edw. He 's sure bewitch'd. 

Olo8t What counsel now for safety? 

Dono. Only this, sir: with all the speed we can, 
^reserve the person of the king and kingdom. 

Cador. Which to effect, *t is best march hence to 

Wales , 
Ind set on Vortiger before he join 
lis forces with the Saxons. 

Edw. On then with speed for Wales and Vortiger I 
^hat tempest once overblown, we come, Ostorius, 
'o meet thy traitorous Saxons, thee and them, 
liat with advantage thus have won the king, 
'o back your factions, and to work our ruins, 
his, by the gods and my good sword, I '11 set 
1 bloody lines upon thy burgonet. [Exeunt 



ACT IV. 
SCENE I. . 
Enter Clown, Merlin, and a Utile Antick Spirit, 

MerL How now, uncle? Why do you search your 
)ekets so? do you miss any thing? 

Cloton. Hal cousin Merlin, I hope your beard does 
)t overgrow your honesty; I pray, remember, you are 
ade up of my sister's thread , I am your mother's bro- 
ler, whosoever was, your father. 

MerL Why, wherein can you task my duty, uncle? 

Clown. Yourself, or your page it must be; I hav« 
spt no o^er company, since your motYkei \)0\vxvdL ^q>33: 
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head to my protectorship; I do feel a fault of one side; 
either it was that sparrowhawk, or a east of Merlin's, 
for I find a covey of cardecu's sprung out of my pocket. 

Merl. Why, do you want any money, uncle? — 
Sirrah, had you any from him? 

Clown. Deny it not, for my pockets are witness 
against you* 

Spirit Yes, I had, to teach you better wit to look 
to it. 

Clovm, Pray, use your fingers better, and my wit 
may serve as it is, sir. 

Merl. Well, restore it 

Spirit, There it is. 

Clotan, Ay, there 's some honesty in this; 't was 
a token from your invisible father, cousin, which I would 
not have to go invisibly from me again. 

MerL Well, you are sure you have it now, uncle? 

Clovm. Yes, and mean to keep it now from your 
page's filching fingers too. 

Spirit, If you have it so sure , pray , show it me 
again. 

Clown. Yes, my little juggler, I dare show it. —Ha 
cleanly conveyance again! ye have no invisible fingers, 
have ye? 'T is gone, certainly. 

Spirit. Why, sir, I touched you not 

MerL Why, look you, uncle, I have it now. How 
ill do you look to it Here, keep it safer. 

Clown. Ha, ha, this is fine, i* faith. I must keep 
some other company, if you have these sleights of haoi 

Merl. Come, come, uncle, 't is all my art which 
shall not offend you, sir, only I give you a taste of it, 
to show you sport 

Clown. Oh, but 't is all jesting with a man's pocket, 
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though. — But I am glad to see your cunning , cousin, for 
now will I warrant thee a living till thou diest. You have 
heard the news in Wales here? 

Merl, Uncle, let me prevent your care and counsel, 
*T will give you hotter knowledge of my cunning; 
You would prefer me now, in hope of gain, 
To Vortiger, king of the Welsh Britons, 
To whom are all the artists summoned now, 
That seek the secrets of futurity, 
The bards, the druids, wizards, conjurers, 
Not an Aruspex with his whistling spells. 
No Capnomancer with his musty fumes. 
No witch or juggler, but is thither sent, 
To calculate the strange and fear'd event 
Of his prodigious castle , now in building , 
Where all the labors of the painful day. 
Are ruin'd still f the night, and to this place 
You would have me go. 

CHotan. Well, if thy mother were not my sister, I 
would say she was a witch that begot thee; but this is 
thy father, not thy mother wit. Thou hast taken my tale 
into thy mouth, and spoke my words before me; therefore 
away, shuffle thyself amongst the conjurers, and be a 
made man before thou comest to age. 

MerL Nay, but stay, uncle , you overslip my dangers : 
The prophecies and all the cunning wizards, 
Have certified the king, that this his castle 
Can never stand, till the foundation 's laid 
With mortar tempered with the fatal blood 
Of such a child, whose father was no mortal. 

Cloum. What 's this to thee? If the devil were 
thy father, was not thy mother bom at Carmarthen? Diggon 
for that then; and then it must be a child'ft bloc^^^ «sA 
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who will take thee for a child with such a beard of thy 
face? Is there not dlggon for that too, cousin? 

Merl, I must not go: Lend me your ear a while, 
I *11 give you reasons to the contrary. 

Enter Two Gentlemen. 

1 Qent. Sure, this is an endless piece of work, the 
king has sent us about I 

2 Oent Kings may do it, man; the like has been 
done to find out the unicorn. 

1 Oent Which will be sooner found, I think, than 
this fiend -begotten child we seek for. 

2 Oent. Pox of those conjurers that would speak 
of such a one, and yet all their cunning could not tell us 
where to find him. 

1 Oent In Wales they say assuredly he lives ; come, 
let 's enquire further. 

Merl. Uncle , your persuasions must not prevail with me: 
I know mine enemies better than you do. 

Clown. I say th' art a bastard then, if thou dis- 
obey thine uncle. Was not Joan Go-to-'t, thy mother, my 
sister? If the devil were thy father, what kin art thoo 
to any man alive, but baileys and brokers? and they are 
but brothers-in-law to thee neither. 

1 Oent. How 's this? I think we shall speed here. 

2 Oent. Ay, and unlook'd for to. Go near and listen 

to them. 

Clotvn. Hast thou a beard to hide it? Wilt then show 
thyself a child? Wilt thou have more hair than wit? Wilt 
thou deny thy mother, because nobody knows thy father? 
Or shall thine uncle be an ass? 

1 Oent. Bless ye, Mend: Pray, what call you tbiis 
small gentleman's name? 
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Clown. Small, sir? A small man may be a great 
sntleman; his father may be of an ancient house, for 
ight we know, sir. 

2 Gent. "Why, do you not know his father? 

Clown. No, nor you neither, I think, unless the devil 
! in ye. 

1 Gent. What is his name, sir? 

Clown. His name is my cousin, sir; his education 
my sister's son, but his manners are his own. 

Merl. Why ask ye, gentlemen? My name is Merlin. 

Clotvn, Yes, and a goshawk was his father, for 
ght we know; for I am sure his mother was a wind- 
eker. 

2 Gent. He has a mother then? 
CUnon. As sure as I have a sister, sir. 

1 Gent. But his father you leave doubtful. 
Clozon. Well, sir, as wise men as you doubt, whether 
had a father or no. 

1 Gent. Sure, this is he we seek for, 

2 Gent. I think no less: And, sir, we let you know 
3 king hath sent for you. 

Cloum. The more child he; an he had been ruFd 
me, he should have gone before he was sent for. 

1 Gent. May we not see his mother? 

Clown. Yes, and feel her too, if you anger her. A de- 
ish thing, I can tell ye, she has been. I 'U go fetch 
r to ye. [Exit. 

2 Gent. Sir, it were fit you did resolve for speed, 
>n must unto the king. 

Merl, My service, sir, 
all need no strict command, it shall obey 
)st peaceably; but needless 't is to fetch 
hat is brought home. My journey ma^ b^ ^\»i^^ 
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The king is coming hitlier 

With the same quest you bore before hnn. — Hark, 
This drum will tell ye. [Within drums heat a low man 
1 Oent. This is some cunning, indeed, sir. 

Flourish. Enter Vortiger reading a letter, Proximi 
with drum and soldiers, etc, 

Vort. Still in our eye your message, Proximus, 
We keep to spur our speed: 
Ostorius and Octa we shall salute 
With succour 'gainst prince Uter and Aurelius, 
Whom now we hear encamp'd at Winchester. 
There *s nothing interrupts our way so much, 
As doth the erection of this fatal castle , 
That spite of all our art and daily labor, 
The night still ruins. 

Prox. As erst I did affirm, still I maintain, 
The fiend - begotten child must be found out, 
Whose blood gives strength to the foundation, 
It cannot stand else. 

Enter Clown, Merlin, and Joan. 

Vort Hal is 't so? 
Then, Proximus, by this intelligence 
He should be found: Speak, is this he you tell of? 

Gloton. Yes, sir, and I his uncle, and she his mot! 

Vort. And who is his father? 

Clown. Whjy she his mother can best tell you tl 
and yet I think the child be wise enough, for he 
found his father. 

Vort. Woman, is this thy son? 

Joan. It is, my lord. 

Vort. What was his father? Or where lives ha 5 
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Merl. Mother, speak freely and miastoiiished; 
That which you dar'd to act, dread not to name. 

Joan* In which I shall betray my sin and shame, 
But since it must be so, then know, great king. 
All that myself yet knows of him, is this: 
In pride of blood and beauty I did live. 
My glass the altar was, my face the idol; 
Such was my peevish love unto myself, 
That I did hate all other; such disdain 
Was in my scornful eye , that I supposM 
No mortal creature worthy to enjoy me. 
Thus with the peacock I beheld my train. 
But never saw the blackness of my feet, 
Oft have I chid the winds for breathing on me. 
And curs'd the sun, fearing to blast my beauty. 
In midst of this most leperous disease, 
A seeming fair young man appeared unto me. 
In all things suiting my aspiring pride. 
And with him brought along a conquering power, 
To which my frailty yielded; from whose embraces 
This issue came. What more he is, I know not 

Vart. Some Incubus, or spirit of the night 
Begot him then; for, sure, no mortal did it 

Merl. No matter who, my lord; leave farther quest. 
Since 't is as hurtfril as unnecessary 
More to enquire: Go to the cause, my lord. 
Why you have sought me thus? 

Vart. I have no doubt but thou know'st; yet, to be 

plain, 
I sought thee for thy blood. 

Merl. By whose direction?" 

Prox. By mine. 
Hy art inikllibie iostmdied me, 
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Upon thy blood must the foundation rise 
Of the king's building, it cannot stand else. 

Merl. ^ast thou such leisure to enquire my fa 
And let thine own hang careless over thee? 
Know'st thou what pendulous mischief roofs thy hea 
How fatal, and how sudden? 

Prox. Pish I 
Bearded abortive, thou foretell my danger? — 
My lord, he trifles to delay his own. 

Merl, No, 
I yield myself; and here before the king, 
Make good thine augury, as I shall mine. 
If thy fate fall not, thou hast spoke all truth. 
And let my blood satisfy the king's desires: 
If thou thyself wilt write thine epitaph. 
Dispatch it quickly, there 's not a minute's time 
'Twixt thee and thy death. 
Prox. Ha, ha, ha I 

[A stone falls and hills Pro 

Merl, Ay, so thou may'st die laughing. 

Vort Hal This" is aboye admiration. Look, is he 

Clown* Yes, sir, here 's brains to make moi 

if you '11 use them. — Cousin Merlin, there 's no n 

this stone fruit ready to fall, is there? I pray, gi\' 

uncle a little fair warning. 

Merl, Remove that shape of death; and now, m 
For clear satisfaction of your doubts. Merlin will si 
The fatal cause that keeps your castle down. 
And hinders your proceedings. 
Stand there, and by an apparition see 
The labor and end of all your destiny. — 
Mother and uncle, you must be absent. 
' Clown, Is your fat\iftT ciotQ\xi^^ <!.Q\vai!a? 
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Merl. Nay, you must be gone. 
Joan. Come, you '11 offend him, brother. 
Clown. I would fain see my brother-m-law; if you 
were married, I might lawfully call him so. 

\Exeuivt Joan and Clown. 

Merlin strikes his wand. Thunder and lightning. Two 

dragons appear, a white and a red; they fight a while 

and pavse. 

Vort. What means this stay? 

Merl. Be not amaz'd, my lord, for on the victory 
Of loss or gain, as these two champions' ends. 
Tour fate, your life, and kingdom all depends; 
Therefore observe it well. 

Vort. I shall; heaven he auspicious to us. 

Thunder. The two dragons fight again, and the. 
white dragon drives off the red. 

Vort. The conquest is on the white dragon's part. 
Kow, Merlin, faithfully expound the meaning. 

Merl. Your grace must then not be offended with me. 

Vort. Is it the weakest part I found in thee. 
To doubt of me so slightly? Shall I blame 
My prophet that foretells me of my dangers? 
Thy cunning I approve most excellent 

Merl. Then know, my lord, there is a dampish cave. 
The nightly habitation of these dragons. 
Vaulted beneath where you would build your castle, 
Whose enmity and nightly combats there 
Maintain a constant ruin of your labors. 
To make it more plain, the dragons then 
Yourself betoken, and the Saxon king; 
The yanquish'd red is, sir, your dieadiuV e;\iiiNA<^\si. 
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Vort. Oh my fate! 

Merl. Nay, you must hear with patience, royal sir: 
Yon slew the lawfbl king Constantius: 
'T was a red deed, yonr crown his blood did cement 
The English Saxon, first brought in by you. 
For aid against Constantius' brethren. 
Is the white horror; who now, knit together, 
Have driven and shut yon up hi these wild mountMns. 
And though they now seek to unite with friendship, 
It is to wound your bosom, not embrace it. 
And with an utter extirpation 
To rout the Britons out, and plant the En^sh. 
Seek for your safety, sir, and spend no time 
To build the airy castles; for prince Uter 
Armed with vengeance for his brother's blood 
Is hard upon you. If you mistrust me. 
And to my words crave witness, sir, then know. 
Here comes a messenger to tell you so. [Eocit Merlin. 

Enter Messenger. 

Mesa. My lord! prince Uteri 

Vort. And who else, sir? 

Mess. Edol, the great general. 

VorL The great devil! 
They are coming to meet us. 

Mess. With a fhll power, my lord. 

Vort. With a full vengeance 
They mean to meet us; so we are ready 
To their confront, at full march double footing. 
We '11 lose no ground, nor shall thefr numbers fright as: 
If it be fate, it cannot be withstood; 
We got our crown so, be it lost in blood. [Exewii- 
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SCENE n. 

Enter Prince Uter, Edol, Cadob, Edwin, Toclio, 
tvith drum and soldiers. 

Prince. Stay, and advice; hold, dnim. 

Edol. Beat, slave, why do yon pause? 
^y make a stand? where are our enemies? 
r do you mean we fight amongst ourselves? 

Prince. Nay, noble Edol, let us here take counsel, 
\ cannot hurt, 
; is the surest garrison to safety. 

Edol. Fie on such slow delays! so fearful men, 
hat are to pass orer a flowing river, 
land on the bank to parly of the danger, 
ill the tide rise, and then be swallowed, 
not the king in field? 

Cador. Proud Vortiger, the traitor, is in field, 

Edw. The murderer, and usurper. 

Edol. Let him be the devil, 
I may fight with him. For heaven's love, sir, march on. 
h my patience! will you delay 
istil the Saxons come to aid his party? [A tucket. 

Prinze. There 's no such fear: Pr'ythee, be calm 

a while, 
ark! 
seems by this, he comes or sends to us. 

Edol. If it be for parly, I will drown the summons, 
all our drums and hoarseness choke me not. 

Enter Captain. 

Prince. Nay, pr'ythee , hear. — From whence art thou? 

Capt. From the king Vortiger. 

Edd. Traitor; there 's none suth: ** 
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Alarum drum, strike, slave, or by miue honor 

I will break thy head, and beat thy drumsticks both 

About thine ears. 

Prince. Hold, noble Edol, 
Let 's hear what articles he can enforce. 

Udd. What articles, or what conditions 
Can you expect to value half your wrong, 
Unless he kUl himself by thousand tortures, 
And send his carcass to appease your vengeance. 
For the foul murder of Constantius, 
And that 's not a tenth part neither. 

Prince. T is true, 
My brother's blood is crying to me now; 
I do applaud thy counsels. Hence, be gone! — 

[Exit Captain- 
We '11 hear no parly now but by our swords. 

EdoL And those shall apeak home in death -killioS 

words. -^ 
Alarum to the fight, sound, sound the alarum. [Exeunt' 
Alarum. Enter Edol driving all Vortiqee's forc( 
before him; then exit 



SCENE in. 
Enter Prince Uter pursuing Vortigeb. 

Vort. Dost follow me? 

Prince. Yes, to thy death I will. 

Vort. Stay, be advis'd. 
It would not be the only fall of princes, 
I slew thy brother. 

Prince. Thou didst, black traitor. 
And in that vengeance I pursue thee. 
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Vort. Take mercy for thyself, and fly my sword, 
re thine own life as satisfaction, 
hich here I give thee for thy brother's death. 

Prince. Give what 's thine own: a traitor's heart 

and head, 
lat 's all thou art right lord of; the kingdom 
hich thou usurp'st, thou most unhappy tyrant, 
leaving thee; the Saxons which thou brought'st 
I back thy usurpations, are grown great, 
id where they seat themselves, do hourly seek 

blot the records of old Brute and Britons 
om memory of men, calling themselves 
Dgest-men, and Hingest-land, that no more 
e Briton name be known; all this by thee, 
lou base destroyer of thy native country. 

Enter Edol. 

Edol. What, stand you talking? Fight! 

Prince. Hold, Edol. 

Edol. Hold out, my sword, 
id listen not to king or prince's word, 
lere 's work enough abroad, this task is mine. [Alarum. 

Prince. Prosper thy valour, as thy virtues shine. 

[Exeunt, 



SCENE IV. 
Enter Cadob, and Edwin. 

Cador. Bright victory herself fights on our part, 
d, buckled in a golden beaver, rides 
iumphantly before us. 

4 
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Echo. Justice is with ker, 
Who ever takes the true and rightful cause; 
Let us not lag behind them. 

Enter Prince. 

Cador. Here comes the prince; how go our for- 
tunes, sir? 

Prince. Hopefiol, and fair, brave Cador; 
Proud Vortiger, beat down by EdoFs sword, 
Was rescu'd by the following multitudes , 
And now for safety 's fled unto a castle 
Here standing on the hiU; but I have sent 
A cry of hounds as violent as hunger, 
To break his stony walls ; or if they fail , 
We '11 send in wildfire tp dislodge him thence. 
Or bum them all with flai|ung violence. [Eaceiinf, 



SCENE V^ 

Blazing star appears^ M&urish, Enter Prince Ute«, 
Ei>OL, Cadob, Edwin, Toclio, wiih drum and soldiers. 

Prince. Look, Edol: Still this fiery exhalation shoots 
His frightful horrors on th' amazed world; 
Sec, in the beam that 'bout his fiaming ring, 
A dragon's head appears, from out whose mouth 
Two flaming flakes of fire str^tcb east and west. 

Edol. And see , from forth the body of the star 
Seven smaller blazing streams directly point 
On this affrighted kmgdom. 

Cador. T is a dreadful meteor. 

Edw. And doth portend Strang® fearsi. 
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Prince. This is no crown of peaee ; this angry fire 
lath somedHBg more to bum than Voortiger; 
f it alone were pointed at his Call, 
t would pull in his hlaung pyramids, 
md be appeas'd, for Vortiger is dead. 

Edol. These neyer come without their large effects. 

Prince. The will of hearv^ea be done I Our sorrow *s this, 
\re want a mystic Python to expound 
liis fiery (Mracle. 

Cador. Oh no, my lord, 
OQ have the best that ever Britain bred; 
tnd durst I prophecy of your prophet, sir, 
one like him shall succeed him. 

Prince. You mean Merlin? 

Cador, True, sir, wonderous Merlin, 
Q met us te the way, and did foretell 
he fortunes of this day successful to us. 

Edw. He 's sure about the camp; send for him, sir. 

Cador. He told the bloody Vortiger his Ikte, 
Dd truly too , and if I could give faith 

any wizard's skill, it should be Merlin. 

Enter Mbelin and Clown. 

Cador. And see, my lord, 

1 if to satisfy your highness' pleasure, 
srlin is come. 

Prince. See , 
te comet 's in his eye, disturb him not. 

Edol. With what a piercing judgment he beholds it I 
Merl. Whither will heaven and fate translate this 

kingdom? 
bat revolutions, rise and fall of nations 
figur'd yonder in that star, that sings 

\* 
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The change of Britain's state, and death of kings? 
Ha! He 's dead already, how swiftly mischief creeps 1 
Thy fatal end, sweet prince, even Merlin weeps. 

Prince. He does foresee some evil , his action shows it, 
For, ere he does expound, he weeps the story. 

Edol. There is another weeps too. — 
Sirrah, doth thou understand what thou lament'st for? 

Clown. No, sir, I am his uncle, and weep because 
my cousin weeps; flesh and blood cannot forbear. 

Prince. Gentle Merlin , speak thy prophetick knowledge, 
In explanation of this fiery horror, 
From which we gather from thy moumftil tears. 
Much sorrow and disaster in it. 

Merl. 'T is true. 
Fair prince, but you must hear the rest with patience. 

Prince. I vow I will, tho' it portend my ruin. 

Merl. There 's no such fear, 
This brought the fiery fall of Vortiger, 
And yet not him alone: This day is fall'n 
A king more good, the glory of our land. 
The mild, and gentle, sweet Aurelius. 

Prince. Our brother? 

Edw. Forefend it, heaven I 

Merl. He at his palace royal, sir, 
At Winchester, this day is dead and poisoned. 

Cador. By whom? or what means. Merlin? 

Merl. By the traitorous Saxons. 

Edol. I ever fear'd as much: That devil Ostorius, 
And the damn'd witch Artesia, sure, have done it. 

Prince. Poisoned I oh, look further, gentle Merlin, 
Behold the star again, and do but find 
Revenge for me, though it cost thousand lives, 
And mine the foremost. 
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Merl. Comfort yourself, the heavens have given it ftilly, 
i the portentioas ills to you are told, 
w hear a happy story, sir, from me, 

you and to your fair posterity. 

Clouon. Methinks, I see something like a peel'd onion, 
makes me weep again. 

Merl. Be silent, uncle, you '11 he forc'd else. 

Chum, Can you not find in the star, cousin, whether 
;an hold my tongue or no? 

EdoL Yes, I must cut it out 

Cloton. 0, ha, you speak without book, sir, my 
isin Merlin knows. 

Merl. True, I must tie it up. Now speak your plea- 
sure, uncle. 

Cloton. Hum, hum, hum, hum. 

Merl. So, so. — Now observe, my lord, and there 

behold 
ove yon flame -hair'd beam that upwards shoots, 
pears a dragon's head, out of whose mouth 

streaming lights point their flame - feather'd darts 
itrary ways, yet both shall have their aims. 

ain behold from the igniferous body, 

en splendent and illustrious rays are spread, 

speaking heralds to this Briton isle, 

1 thus they are expounded: The dragon's head 
;he hierogliphick that figures out 

ir princely self that here must reign a king; 
»se by-form'd fires that from the dragon's month 
ot east and west, emblem two royal babes, 
ich shall proceed from you, a son and daughter: 

pointed constellation northwest tending, 
wns her a queen in Ireland , of whom first springs 
it kingdom's title to the Briton kings. 
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Clown. Hum, bum, hum. 

MerL But of your son, thus fiEite aad Meriin tells: 
All aftertimes shall fill their chronicles 
With fame of his renown , whose waihke sword 
Shall pass through fertile France and Germany, 
Nor shall his conquering foot be fbrc'd to «tand, 
Till Rome's imperial wreath hatih crown'd his fame 
Wlidi monarch of the west, from whose seven hills 
With conquest, and contributary kings, 
He back returns to enlarge the Briton bounds. 
His heraldry adorned with thurteen crowns. 

Clown. Hum, hum, hum. 

MerL He to the world shall add another worthy, 
And, as a loadstone for his prowess, draw 
A train of martial loyers to his court 
It shall be then the best of knighthood's honor. 
At Winchester to fill his castle hall, 
And at his royal table sit and feast 
In warlike orders, all their arms round hurl'd,; 
As if they meant to circumscribe the world. 

[He touches the Clown's mouth tcith his toand. 

Cloum. Hum, hum, hum. Oh, that I could speak a little! 

MerL I know your mind, uncle; again be silent 

[Strikes him agoi^ 

Prince. Thou speak'st of wonders, Merlin, pr'ythee, 

go on, 
Declare at full this constellation. 

MerL Those seven beams pointmg downward, sir? 

betoken 
The troubles of this land, which then shall meet 
With other fate; war and dissension strives 
To make division, till seven kings agree 
To draw this kingdom to a heptarchy. 
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nee. Thine art hath made such proof, that we 

believe 

ds authentical; be ever near us, 

het, and the guide of all my actions. 

'7. My service shall be faithful to your person, 

my stupes for my country's safety. 

•/m. Hum, hum, hum. 

i. Come, you are released, sir. 

'/m. Cousin, pray, help me to my tongiie agailn; 

not mean I shall be dumb still, I hope? 

•Z. Why, hast thou not thy tongue? 

vn. Ha I yes , I feel it now , I was so long dumb, 

not well tell whether I fsp^ke or no. 

nee. Is 't thy adviee, we presenfly pursue 

)dy Saxons that have skin my brother? 

'I. With your best speed, my lord; 

y will keep you company. 

hr. Take then your title with you , royal prince, 

sidd unto our strength: Long live king Uteri 

)l. Put the addition to 't that heaven hath given 

you: 

^on is your emblem, bear it bravely, 

long live and ever happy, sty^Fd 

adragon, lawful king of Britain. 

nee. Thanks, Edol, we embracip the name ^nd title, 

our shield and standard shall the figure 

1 dragon still be bom before us, 

t the bloody Saxons, — Oh, my Aurelius , 

dst thy soul; let thy distuiibed spirit; 

revenge, Hiink whaA it would, it hath, 

gon 's coining in his fiery wrath. [Exmnt. 
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A C T V. 
SCENE I. 

Thunder, then mimdc. 
Enter 3ok^ fearfyUy, the J^Qy'il foUotoing her, 

Joan. Hence, thou black horror I Is thy lustful fire 
Kindled again? Not thy loud - throated thunder, 
Nor thy adulterate infernal musick, 
Shall e'er bewitch me more, oh, too, too much 
Is past already! 

Devil, Why dost thou fly me? 
I come a lover to thee, to embrace, 
And gently twine thy body in mine arms. 

Joan. Out, thou hell-hound! 

Demi, What hound so e'er I be, 
Fawning and sporting as I would with thee, 
Why should I not be strok'd and play'd withal? 
Wilt thou not thank the lion, might devour thee, 
If he shall let thee pass? 

Joan. Yes, thou art he; 
Free me, and I 'U thank thee. 

Demi. Why, whither wouldst? 
I am at home with thee, thou art mine own, 
Have we not charge of family together? 
Where is your son? 

Joan, Oh, darkness cover me! 

Demi, There is a pride which thou hast won by m^ ? 
The mother of a fame, shall never die: 
Kings shall have need of written chronicles. 
To keep their names alive, but Merlin none. 
Ages to ages shall, like satellites, 
Report the wonders of his name and glory, 
While there are tongues and times to tell his story. 
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Joan, Oh, rot my memory before my flesh, 
Let him be call'd some hell or earth -bred monster, 
That ne'er had hapless woman for a mother I 
Sweet death, deliver me I — Hence from my sight I 
Why shouldst thou now appear? I had no pride 
Nor lustful thought about me, to corgure 
And call thee to my ruin, whenas at first 
Thy cursed person became visible. 

Devil. I am the same I was. 

Joan, But I am chang'd. 

Demi. Again I '11 change thee to the same thou 

wert. 
To quench my lust. — Come forth, by thunder led. 
My coadjutors in the spoils of mortals. [Thundef: 

Enter Spirits. 

Clasp in your ebon arms that prize of mine , 
Mount her as high as pallid Hecate, 
And on this rock I '11 stand to cast up fumes 
And darkness o'er the blue-fac'd firmament: 
From Britain and from Merlin, I '11 remove her, 
They ne'er shall meet again. 

Joan. Help me some saving hand, 
If not too late, I cry: Let mercy cornel 

Enter Merlin. 

Merl. Stay, you black slaves of night, let loose 

your hold. 
Set her down safe, or by th' infernal Styx, 
I 'U bind you up with exorcisms so strong , 
that an the black Pentagoron of hell, 
Shall ne'er release you; save yourselves and vanish I 

\Ectewat ^\fveAA. 
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DeviL Ha, what is he? 

Med. The child hath found hb father. 
Do you not know me? 

DeoU. Merlin! 

Joan. Oh, help me, gentle son! 

Merl. Fear not, they shall not hurt yon. 

DevU. Relier'st thou her, to di«obey thy father? 

Merl, Obedience ia nO lesson in your school, 
Nature and kind to her etmimands my duty; 
The part that you begot was against kind. 
So all I owe to you is to be unkind* 

DeviL I '11 blast thee, slave, to death, and on thi 

rook 
Stick thee as an eternal monument. 

Merl. Ha, ha, thy power 's too weak; what art thoi 

devil, 
But an Inferior? lustful Incubus ^ 
Taking advantage of the wanton flesh. 
Wherewith thou dost beguile the ignorant? 
Put off the form of thy hunianity. 
And crawl upon thy speckled belly, serpent, 
Or I '11 unclasp the jaws of Acheron, 
And fix thee ever in the local fire. 

Demi. Traitor to hell I Curse that e'er begot thee 
Merl. Thou didst beget thy scourge; storm nc 

nor stir; 
The power of Merlin's art is all confirm'd 
In the fates' decretals: — I will ransack hell. 
And make thy masters bow utoito tny spelL 
Thou first shalt taste it 

[ThuTider and lightning in the rock.'] 
Tenebrcaurn Jfrecis , divitidrum et inferorum d 



inferorum detis, hx 
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mtibum in ignis etemi ahy$8um accipite, aut in hoc 
nrcere tendnveo in sempitemum astringere mando, 
[The rock indoses the DevU,] 

M there beget earthquakes or noisome damps, 
hi never shalt thou toueh a woman more. — 
low cheer you, mother? 

Joan. Oh, now my son is my deliverer, 
hi I must name him with my deepest sorrow. 

[Alarum afar off. 

MerL Take comfort now, past times are ne'er recalled, 
did foresee your mischief and prevent it. 
lark, how the sounds of war now call me hence 
To aid Fendragon, that in battle stands 
igainst the Saxons, from whose aid 
^erlm must not be absent. Leave this soil, 
And I '11 conduct you to a place retir'd. 
Which I by art have rais'd, call'd Merlin's bower. 
There shall you dwell with solitary sighs, 
With groans and passions, your companions, 
To weep away this flesh you have offended with , 
And leave all bare unto your aerial soul. 
And when you die, I will erect a monument 
Dpon the verdant plains of Salisbury, 
t^o king shall have so high a sepulchcr, 
With pendulous stones that I will hang by art. 
Where neither lime nor mortar shall be us'd, 
A dark enigma to the memory, 
For none shall have the power to number them, 
A place that I will hallow for your rest; 
Where no night-hag shall walk, no ware -wolf tread, 
There Merlin's mother shall be sepulch'red. [ExeimU 
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SCENE n. 
Enter Donobert, Gloster, afid Hermit. 

Bono, Sincerely, Gloster, I hate told you all: 
My daughters are both vow'd to single life, 
And this day gone unto the nunnery, 
Though I begot them to another end. 
And fairly promised them in marria^. 
One to earl Cador, ih' other to your son, 
My worthy friend, the earl of Gloster. 
Those lost, I am lost: They are lost, all 's lost. 
Answer me this then: Is 't a sin to marry? 

Herm, Oh no, my lord. 

Dono. Go to then, I will go no farther with yon, 
I persuade you to no ill, persuade you then 
That I persuade you well. 

Ohst T will be a good office in you, sir. 

M%ter Cadob and Edwin. 

Dono, Which since they thus neglect, 
My memory shall lose them now for ever. — 
See, see the noble lords, their promised husbands! 
Had fate so pleas'd, you might have calFd me father. 

Edtv. Those hopes are past, my lord, for even this 

minute 
We saw them both enter the monastery, 
Secluded from the world and men for ever. 

Gador. *T is both our griefs we cannot, sir: 
But from the king take you the timers joy from us; 
The Saxon king Ostorius slain and Octa fled, 
That woman -fury, queen Artesia, 
Is fast in hold', and forc'd to re -deliver 
London and Winchester (which she had fortified) 
To princely Uter, lately styVd P^ndragon, 
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^o now triumpliaQtly is marchiog hither 
Co be invested with the Briton crown. 

Dono, The joy of this shall banish from my breast 
Ul thought that I was father to two children, 
Dwo stubborn daughters, that have left me thus, 
liet my old arms embrace, and call you sons; 
For, by the honor of my father's house, 
[ '11 part my estate most equally betwixt you. 

Edw.j Cador. Sir, you are most noble. 

Flmriah. Enter Edol with drwm and cdoura, Oswald 
leaving the standard^ Toclio the shield, with the red 
dragon jncturd in them, Two Bishops mth the croton. 
Prince Uteb, Merlin, Artesxa h<ytmd. Guard <ind Clown. 

Prince. Set up our shield and standard, noble soldiers. 
We hare firm hope that, tho' our dragon sleep, 
Merlin will us and our fair kingdom keep. 

Clown. As bis unele lives, I warrant ybu. 

Qlost, Happy restorer of the Britons' fame, 
Uprising sun, let us salute thy glory: 
Ride in a day perpetual about us. 
And no night be in thy throne's zodiack. — 
Why do we stay to bind tihiose princely brows 
With this imperial honor? 

Prince. Stay, noble Gloster! 
That monster first mnst be expell'd our eye. 
Or we shall take no joy in it 

Dono. If that be hinderance , give her quick Judgmenft, 
And send her hence to death; she has long deserv'd it. 

Edol, Let my sentence stand for a^. Take her hence, 
And stake her carca«8 in the burning sun, 
rui it be pareh'd and dry, and then. flay off 
9er wicked skin, andiStnff the pelt wltYi stf^'H. 
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To be shown up and down at fairs and markets, 
Two pence a piece. To see so foal a monster, 
Will be a fair monopoly and worth the begging. 

Art, Ha, ha, ha. 

EdoL Dost laugh, Erictho? 

Art. Yes, at thy poor mvention, 
Is there no better torture -monger? 

Dono. Bum her to dust 

Art. That is a phoenix' death, and glorious. 

Edol. Ay, that 's too good for her. 

Prince. Alive 
She shall be buried , circled in a wall — 
Thou murdress of a king, there starve to death. 

Art. Then I '11 starve death when he comes for his prey, 
And i' the mean time I '11 live upon your curses. 

Edol. Ay, it is good enough, away with her! 

Art. With joy, my best of wishes is before; 
Thy brother 's poison'd, but I wanted more. [£^' 

Prince. Why does our prophet Merlin stand apart, 
Sadly observing these our ceremonies, 
And not applaud our joys with thy hid knowledge? 
Let thy divining art now satisfy 
Some part of my desires; for well I know 
'T is in thy power to show the full event, 
That shall both end our reign and chronicle. 
Speak, learned Merlin, and resolve my fears. 
Whether by war we shall expel die Saxons, 
Or govern what we hold with beauteous peace 
In Wales Mid Britain? 

MerL Long happiness attend Pendiagon's reign! 
What heaven decrees, fate hath no power to alter: 
The Saxons, sir, will keep the ground they have, 
And by supplying numbers still increase, 
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U Britain be no more. So please your grace, 
will in visible apparitions, 
esent you prophecies which shall concern 
icceeding princes, which my art shall raise, 
U men shall call these times the latter days. 

Prince, Do it, my Merlin, 
ttd crown me with much joy and wonder. [Merlin strikes, 

ohoys. Enter a king in armoury his shield quarter d 
ith thirteen crowns. At the other ' door enter divers 
inces who present their crotvns to him at his feet, and 
> him homage; then enters Death and strikes him; he 
grotving sick, crowns Constantine. [Exeunt, 
Merl. This king, my lord, presents your royal son, 
^ho in his prime of years shall be so fortunate, 
[lat thirteen several princes shall present 
lieir several crowns unto him, and all kings else 
lall so admire his fame and victories, 
bat they shall all be glad 
ither through fear or love, to do him homage; 
ut death (who neither favors the weak nor valiant) 
the midst of all his glories, soon shall seize him, 
iarcely permitting him to appoint one 
all his purchas'd kingdoms to succeed him. 
Prince. Thanks to our prophet 
>r this so wish'd-for satisfaction, 
Qd hereby now we learn that always fate 
ust be observ'd, whatever that decree. 
U future times shall still record this story, 
f Merlin's learned worth, and Arthur's glory. 

[Exeunt Omnes. 
The End. 
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-Nachstehendes Schauspiel, mit welchem die seit 

Eeihe von Jahren unterbrochene Serie Pseudo-Shak- 
I'scher Dramen fortgesetzt werden soil, wird bei 
Deutschen Leser vielleicht am Fassendsten eingefuhrt 
4 einige Citate aus dem zweiten Theile der Tieck' 
1 Novelle ^Dichterleben". Der betreffeude Passiw 
t sicli in jeuem Berichte, welchen Shakspere seinem 
nde, dem Grafen Southampton, von seinen ersten 
uchen als Dramatiker abstattet: 

^Unter den dilickendsteu Gefuhlen und in Selbst- 
ehtung hatte ich in Stratford mit Leichtigkeit in 
gen Tagen ein ganzes Schauspiel zu Stande gebracht 
le und Eedeu flossen mir so schnell, dass die Feder 
kaura einholen konnte. — 

,Als ich nach einigen Wochen das Theater wieder 
ichte, stand mir eine grosse lleberraschung bevor. 
er verandertem Titel sah ich jenes Stlick, welches ich 
Stratford geschrieben hatte, zu meinem grossen Er- 
inen spielen. Ich erschrak und war beschamt, dass 
»er gani} kindische Versuch nach Jahren dem Volkc 
jefuhrt werden soUte, und zurnte jenem Schauspieler, 

niehi Vertrauen so missljraucht hatte Aber wie ver- 
idert war ich, wie sehr in anderer Weise bescjianit 
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dass noch keiner meiner Versuche mit so vielem B 
war belohnt worden, ja, dass mir die Schauspieler 
sicherten, seit Jahren babe kein Stuck ein so entscbie 
Gliick gemacbt. Sie konnten es aucb 5fter darst 
als jede andere Comddie, und es blieb eia Lieblingjs 
der Stadt. 

Und . icb will wetten, rief Soutbampton jetzt, < 
Stuck ist der wunderlicbe Mucedorus. 

So ist es, erwiderte der Dichter. 

Und Du Bdser, sagte der Graf empfindlicb, bas 
bis jetzt verschwiegen, dass aucb dieses seltsame G 
Ton Dir beraufgefubrt ist. Diese Erscheinung bal 
immer geliebt und fublte in ibr eine ergreifende I 
thumlicbkeit. 

So schwacb jenes erste Stuck, ein fast kind: 
Versucb ist, so bcgriff icb doch, dass es darum gel 
eigentbiimlicber war und mebr gefallen batte, W( 
eben frei, leicbt und dreist, obne bemmende Rucksi 
und Purcbt vor bergebrachter Form war bitigescbi 
worden.* — 

So weit unser Tieck, dessen „Dicbterleben", t 
alien ubrigen Tbeilen der Novelle, so ganz besond 
diesem ungleicb mebr Dicbtung als Wabrbeit zw 
balten scbeint. Der realistiscbe Kern dieser poeti 
Einkleidung steckt eben darin, dass Tieck ersteni 
Mucedorus alles Emstes fiir eine fn^beste Jugend 
Shakspere's hielt und dass er zweitens dieses I 
nicbt fur durcbaus wertblos eracbtete; denu das dem C 
Soutbampton wie dem mittlerweile gereiften Dicbter 
spere in den Mund gelegte Urtbeil uber den „wr 
lichen Mucedorus^^ vrird wobl als Tieck's eigenes U 
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gefiisst werden durfen. Sehen wir denn zu, worauf sich 
jene literarische, wie diese asthetische Meinung unseres 
BOveDistischen Shaksperekritikers begrunden mag. 

In welchem Jahre der „Mucedorus" verfasst tmd 
znerst aafgeffihrt worden i8t, wird sich schwerlich noch 
bestimmen lassen, da uns keine Notiz daruber erhalten 
iat; jedenfalls erschten dieses Stfiek betrachtlich Yiel 
frflher auf der Buhue als im Drucke, wenn anders die 
ehte Ausgabe vom Jahre 1598 uberhanpt die erste 
jemals gedruekte gewesen ist. Es folgten verschiedene 
wiederholte Abdrucke dieser Editio Princeps, welche uns 
fie fortdanernde Popularitat des „Mucedorus" bezeugen, 
slmmtlich mit dem Titel: 

A most pleasant Comedy of Mucedorus the King's 
Sonne of Yalentia and Amadine the King's daughter 
of Aragon. With the merry Conceits of Mouse. 

Das Titelblatt einer Ausgabe von 1606 enthalt den 
Zttatz: Newly set foorth, as it hath bin sundry times 
jliyde in the honorable Cittie of London. — So citirt 
vm A. Dyce in seiner Ausgabe der Werke von Beaumont 
QDd Fletcher, und zwar in einer Note zu einem Passus 
fa Lustspiels „The Knight of the Burning Pestle", wo 
&Burgerfrau von ihrem Lehrling aussagt: ,Nay, gent- 
lem^, he hath played before, my husband says, Muce- 
teus, before the wardens of our company.* — Es erhellt 
dmuSf' dass im Jahre 1611, als das erw^hnte Lustspiel 
atj^efOhrt wurde, der „Mucedorus'* ein wohlbekanntes, 
gd^entlich im Kreise einer stadtischen Zunft gespieltes 
ftima war. — Dyce bezeiehnet den „Mucedorus", ohne 
Shakspere's Namen dabei nur zu erwahnen, als „a very 
popolar and foolish drama, first printed in 1598." 
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Eine spatere Ausgabe vom Jahre 1621 bringt ai 
dem Titelblatte noch den Zusatz: Amplified with ue 
Additions, as it was acted before the King's Majesty, i 
Whitehall on Shrove-sunday night. By his Highnes 
Servants usually playing at the Globe. Very delectabl 
and for of conceited Mirth. — Diese „ueuen Zusatze", m 
denen das alte Yolksschauspiel zu seiner Auffiihrung v 
Jacob 1. im Palaste zu Whitehall von fremder Hai 
versehen wurde, bestehen in dem Prolog und in di 
beiden Dialogen. zwischen den allegorischen Figuren d 
„Comedy" und des „Envy", zum Anfang und zum Schlus 
des Stiickes. AUes Uebrige scheint in demselben Zustaw 
unkiinstlerischer Naivetat belassen zu sein, der die Anfinj 
des Englischen Volksschauspieles iiberhaupt characterisii 
Wie sehr der Dichter aber grade mit diesem Tone d( 
popularen Geschmack getroffen, das ersehen wir aus d 
Fortdauer des „Mucedorus" in der Auffuhrung wie i 
Drucke durch alle Stiirme der theaterfeindlichen Furitane 
herrschaft hindurch. Nachdem in London die Schauspie 
hauser geschlossen waren im Jahre 1647, zogen wanderiM 
Truppen im Lande herum und fuhrten u. A. den „Mue 
dorus" im Februar 1663 in Witney in Oxfordshire ai 
Bei dieser Gelegenheit kamen durch einen Ungliicksfa 
einige Zuschauer urns Leben und Andere wurden verlet 
— eine Katastrophe, die dann ein Oxforder GeistUcb 
zu einem Pamphlet mit folgendem Titel verarbeitete : Trag 
Comoedia. Being a brieff relation of the strange ai 
wonderful hand of God, discovered at Witney in tl 
Comedy acted February the third, where there were so« 
slaine, many hurts and several other . remarkable passage 
etc. (So citirt von Collier in seinen „ Annals of the Stage 
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yol.IIpag. 118 — 9.) Aiicli nach der Kestauration KarFs II. 
worde der „Mucedoriis" aufs Neue gedruckt, im Jahre 
1668, und zwar ganz mit dem obenerwahnten Titel der 
Ausgabe von 1621, was denn Charles Knight in seinem 
kurzen Bericht von diesem Drama im siebenten Bande 
der „ Pictorial Edition of Shakspere" zu der irrigen 
Annahme veranlasst hat, dass jene Auffiihrung rait neiien 
Zuthaten vor Karl II. nach der Kestauration Statt ge- 
lunden habe, wahrend sie in der That mehr als ein halbes 
Jahrhundert fruher vor Jacob I. Statt gefunden hat. 

Shakspere wird weder auf dem Titelblatte irgend 
€iner dieser Ausgaben des „Mucedorus" als Verfasser 
genannt, noch wird in irgend welcher zeitgendssischen 
Tradition darauf hingedeutet, dass er an diesem Schau- 
spiel ii-gendwie betheiligt gewesen. Wenn dessenmigeachtet 
alte Bucherkataloge dasselbe unserm Dichter zuschreiben, 
80 geschah das lediglich auf die ausserst kiihne, aber 
auf 5fter wiederkehrende Erfahrungen begriindete Ver- 
nmthung hin, dass der unbekannte Verfasser solcher 
^on der S.hakspere*schen Schauspielergesellschaft auf- 
gefuhrten vielbeliebten Dramen eben so gut Shakspere 
wie ein Anderer gewesen sein k5nnte. Von innern Grunden, 
welche auf Shakspere's Autorschaft schliessen lassen 
mOchten, wurde bei solcher willkurlichen Namensgebung 
um so eher abgesehen, je weniger derlei innere Grunde 
sich wahrnehmen liessen, d. h. ehe Tieck sie entdeckte 
und der unglaubig staunenden Welt in dem oben citirten 
Gesprache zwischen Southampton und Shakspere verrieth 
Oder wenigstens andeutete. Zu verwundern ist nur, dass 
Tieck auf dem muthig betretenen Wege Shakspere*scher 
^ectirung nicht weiter fortschritt: dass er nicht. wie 
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so viele audere Pseudo-Shakspere'sche Dramen auch den 
dazu eben so viel oder eben so wenig berechtigten „Muce- 
donis" in Deutscher Uebersetzung bei irns eingefahrt und 
in Deutscher Einleitung dessen ^unzweifelhaft Shakspere- 
scheu Ursprung'' nachgewiesen hat. In Folge dieser Unter- 
lassung von Seiten unseres beruhmten NovelKsten und 
Shaksperekritikers ist der „Mucedoru8" in Deutschland 
mehr genannt als bekannt geworden und hat in der That 
bisher in geringerem Maasse die Aufmerksamkeit der 
Fachmanner und Liebhaber auf sich gezogen, als die 
meisten andem altehglischen Dramen, welche Tradition 
oder Kritik in irgendwelche lockere Verbindung mit Shak- 
spere's gefeiertem Namen gebracht hat. Und doch scheint 
der „Mucedorus'' solcher Notiznahme nicht unwerther als 
manches andere Pseudo-Shakspere'sche Schauspiel, sowohl 
um des negativen Gewinnes willen, dass wir erst auf 
Grund der Sachkenntniss mit vOlliger Sicherheit unserm 
Dfchter auch den geringsten Antheil an diesem Drama 
absprechen durfen, als auch um des positiven Gewinnes 
halber, dass wir ein zu Shakspere*s Zeit von der Shak- 
spere'schen Truppe dargestelltes, in mehr als sechs auf 
einander folgenden Abdrucken erhaltenes, altenglisches 
Schauspiel kennen lernen. 

Nachfolgende Ausgabe des „Mucedorus" ist im Wesent- 
lichen ein Abdruck der letzten vorhergegangenen Ausgabe 
vom Jahre 1668 (London, Printed by C. 0. for Francis 
Coles, and are to be Sold at his Shop in Winestreet 
near Hatton-garden. 1668), welche selbst ein Abdruck 
der ihr letzt vorhergegangenen Ausgabe ist, ohne irgend 
welche Verbesserung des vielfach corrumpirten Textes 
und Verses, lediglich mit verhaltnissmassigerModeroisirung 
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der Orthographie. Letztere ist, da sie dem modernen Leser 
sines solchen altenglischen Dramas keinerlei Schwierig- 
teiten darbietet, ohne Bedenken in meiner Ausgabe bei- 
behalten worden ; ebenso die allerdings h5chst mangelhafte 
Versabtheilung. Ein Versuch, uberall eiuen auch nur 
innaherad regelrechten Blankvers herzustellen, liess sich 
m einzelnea Stellen allerdings sehr leicht machen, war 
iber in den meisten Fallen nur vermittelst einer melir 
Oder DQinder eingreifenden Textanderung mSglich. Es wird 
iem in der Sprache des altenglischen Drama^s einiger- 
tnaassen Bewanderten nicht eben schwer, dnrch plausible 
Auslassungen oder Einschiebsel entsprechender W5rter 
und WSrtchen einen unordentlichen Vers zu reguliren. 
Das Missliche ist dabei nur der Zweifel, ob mit derlei 
Manipulationen der wirkliche Text des Dichters gewonnen 
wird. Namentlich beim „Mucedorus*' erscheint solcher 
Zweifel wohlberechtigt, da eine aufmerksame Lecture dieses 
Schauspiels uns den Eindruck machen will, als habe der 
Verfasser sehr wohl einen regelrechten Blankvers zu bauen 
verstanden, aber fur das Bedurfniss seiner Buhne fiuchtig 
arbeitend, wie er that, diese seine Verskunst eben so oft 
vemaeblassigt wie geubt. 

Was nun, abgesehen von der beibehaltenen Ortho- 
graphie und Yersstellung, den Text betrifft, so habe ich 
lenselben, so viel wie thunlich verbessert, entweder im 
Texte selbst oder in den nachfolgenden Anmerkungen 
iieser Yorrede. Dankbar habe ich dabei gem eine Ab- 
achrifk ein.it vorhergehendeu Ausgabe (1621) des „Muce- 
dorus" benutzt, welche mein verehrter Freund, Karl Elze, 
mir mit grosser Zuvorkommenheit zur Verfugung gestellt 
hat. Diese Ausgabe von 1621 leidet freilick an ^ilft\^. ^<ss^ 
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Gebrecbeii, die uns in der Ausgabe von 1668 aufstossen 
und unterscbeidet sich von derselben im Ganzen mir durct: 
die darin erbaltene altere Orthographie; aber stellenweis^ 
bietet sie docli die ricbtige, in der spateren Ausgabe au^ 
Nachlassigkeit des Drucks verschlecbterte Lesart. Icl^a 
bezeichne diese Falle in den hier sich anschliessendem 
Noten mit E. A. (Elze's Abschrift). Mit E. (Elze) be — 
zeichne ich die Textverbesserungen, welcbe mein verehrteix" 
Freund am Eande seiner Abschrift notirt hat. Mit O - 
bezeichne ich das von mir zu Grunde gelegte Origina.! 
der Ausgabe von 1668. 

Fay, 3, And stifle the sound of sweet Bellona's 
breath. — stifle in E. A. fiir still in 0. 

Pa<j. 4, Deli(jhts in nothing but in spoil and death. 
— Delicjhts fur Deli(jh/st, wie oft in den ersten Ausgaben 
Shakspere's. 

Pag. 5. Shall prove two monsters spoiling of tliji 
joys. — their joys in 0. und E. A. 

Pag. 6, But my Anselmo, loth I am to say I must 
estrange that friendship. — estrange thy in E. A. fi^* 
enlarge in 0. 

Pag, 9. AVhich doth so greatly glad your princely 
mind. — your in E. A. fiir owr in 0. 

Pag, 10, For recreation, especially in Spring. -^ 
in E. fur the in E. A. und 0. 

Ibid. Yet toas hard hearted he in such a case. " 
teas E., fehlt in E. A. und 0. 
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Pag. 12, That I could see nothing. — could E. A. 
should 0. 

Pag. 15. Our foes the foil. — are foil'd E. 

Pag. 18. Never daunted at any time: but now is 
ihepherd. — is fehlt in E. A. und 0. 

Ibid. And thy love no otherwise. — to love in 
A. und 0. 

Pag. 20. And clap themselves etc. — claps in 
A. und 0. 

Pag. 22. Dread Souveraign, and well beloved Sire 
Sire in E. A., Sir in 0. . 

Pag. 23. Aye Sheepsticks nothing else. . — Ship^ 
oh in E. A. vnd 0. 

Pag. 24. Amu. Thanks to your Majesty* — So 
0., Seg. in E. A., Muce. vermuthet E.- 

Ihid. And after greeting done, bid thee depart the 
urt. — bids in E. A. und 0. 

Pag. 29. [Exeunt. Fehlt in E. A. und 0. 

Pag. 31. And n^w wants strength for one down 
ving blow? — wants in E. A. und 0., nach alter 
th(^raphie fur want'^k 

Ibid. To it, Bremo, to it ; say again : — So E, A. 
do.; E. vermuthet: says again another. 

Pag. 36. And will one day come pledge thee at 
is well. — come fehlt in 0., erganzt uns E. A, 
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Pag. 39. V 11 crown thee with a chaplet made of 
Ivie. — Ivorie in E. A, und 0. 

Pag. 41. Wild m the woods, addicted all to spoil. 

— the von E. erganzt. 

Pag, 44. Not my Bremo, nor his (Bremo) woods. 

— R schlagt dafur vor: Oh not my Bremo, nor my 
Bremo's woods. 

Pag. 46. And thereupon she craved to know of me. 

— she fehlt in E. A. nnd 0. 

Pag. 49. And look what right to Amadine I have. 

— Nach diesem Verse scheint eih anderer ausgefkllen zn 
sein etwa des Inhalts: That right I resign to thee. 

Pag. 60. [They cry within, joy, and gladness. — 
gladness in 0., happiness in E. A; 

Ibidf Then (Sot) the Kiig means to make thee 
a gentleman. — the a gentleman in 0., the gentleman 
in E. A. 

Ibid. Why, I shall want parrel. — E. vermuthet 
apparreU. 

Pag. 62. Were but thy Father, the Valentian 
liOP4. — So in'O.; fi: A. hat Vifencia. 

Pag. 64. Unhasp the wi(jked where all perjaries 
roost. — So in 0.; E. A. hat Unshape. 

Pag. 66. Especially desertful in their doings. -^ 
So in E. A.; 0. hat deceitful. 
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The ^Prologue. 



Most Sacred Majesty, whose great deserts, 
|l% subject England, nay, the world admires: 
iWhkh Heaven grant sUll increase : may yowr praise, 
plying with Your hour^, Yowr Fatm stUl raise: 
Your Councel: Love, unth faith them guide, 
ho^ as one bench by the others side; 
may Your lAfe pass on, and run so even, 
Your firm zeal plant You a place in Heaven: 
smQing Angels shall Your GtiarcUans be, 
Memisht Traitors, stain'd unth Perjurie. 
as the NigMs inferiour to the Bay, 
ibe iM earOdy Eegions to Your sway. 
as ^ Sun to Day, the Day to Night, 
r from Your Beams, Europe shall borrow Light. 
Wrfh d/rown Yowr Bosom, fair Delight Your Mind, 
And may our Pastime Your contentment find. 

[Exit 



Ten Persons may easily Play it. 



The King and Romelio, 

King Valentia, 

MucEDORUs, the Prince of Valentia, 

Anselmo, 

Amadine, the King's Daughter of 
Aragon, 

Sbgasto, a Nobleman, 

EvvT, Tremelio a Captain, Bremo 
a wild man, 

CoMEDT, a Boy, an old Woman, 
Ariena, Amadines maid, 

Collin a Councellbb, a Messenger, 
Mouse the Clown, 



I 



for one. 
for one. 
for one. 
for one. 
for one. 
for one. 
for one. 
for one. 
for one. 
for one. 



A. most pleasant Comedy of Mucedobus the King's Son o 
Valentia, and Amadjke the King's daughter of Abaook. 

Enter Comedy joyfully , with a Garland of Bays 
on her head. 

Why 80 thns do I hope to please; 

Musick revives, and mirth is tolerable: 

Comedy play thy part and please; 

Make merry them that come to joy wich thee: 

Joy then good Gentles, I hope to make you laugh; 

Sound forth Belloiia's silver tuned strings; 

Time fits us well, the day and place is ours. 

Enter Envy, his arms naked, besmeared toith blood. 

Env, Nay, stay minion, stay, there lies a block; 
What all on mirth? Til interrupt your tale, 
\.nd mix your musick with a tragick end. 

Comedy. What monstrous ugly hag is this, 
liat dares controul the pleasures of our will? 
aunt, churlish cur, besmear*d with gory blood, 
hat seem'st to check the blossom of Delight, 
id stifle the sound of sweet Bellona's breath: 
ash, monster, blush, and post away with shame, 
it seek*st disturbance of a goddess name. 

Envy. Post hence thy self thou counterchecking Trull, 
ill possess this habit spight of thee, 
gain the glory of this wished Port. 

\* 
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I'll thunder musick shall appale the Nymphs, 
And make them shiver their clattering strings, 
Flying for succour to their Danish caves. 

Sound Brums tvithin, and cry, Stab, Stab. 

Hearken, thou shalt hear noise 

Shall fill the air with shrilling sound, 

And thunder musick to the gods above: 

Mars shall himself breath down 

A peerless crown upon brave Unvy's head, 

And raise his chival with a lasting fame: 

In this brave musick Envy takes delight. 

Where I may see them wallow in their blood. 

To spurn at arms and legs quite shivered off, 

And hear the cries of many thousands slain: 

How lik'st thou this my Trull? 'tis sport alone for me. 

Com, Vaunt, bloody Cur, nurc'd up with Tygers ft^ 
That so dost quail a womans mind: 
Comedy is mild, gentle, willing for to please. 
And seeks to gain the love of all estates; 
Delighting in mirth, mixt all with lovely tales, 
And bringeth things with treble joy to pass. 
Thou bloody, envious disdainer of mens joys: 
Whose name is fraught with bloody stratagems. 
Delights in nothing but in spoil and death. 
Where thou mayst trample in their lukewarm blood. 
And grasp their hearts within thy cursed paws: 
Yet vail thy mind, revenge thee not on me, 
A silly woman begs it at thy hands; 
Give me leave to utter out my Play: 
Forbear this place, I humbly crave thee hence. 
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L mix not death 'mongst pleasing Comedies, 
,i treats nought else but pleasure and delight: 
iny spark of human rests in thee, 
bear, be gone, tender the suit of me. 

Envi/. Why so I will; forbearance shall be such, 
treble death shall cross thee with despight, 
I make thee mourn where most thou joyest. 
Ding thy mirth into a deadly dole, 
Lrling thy pleasures with a peal of death, 
. drench thy methods in a sea of blood: 
.8 will I do: Thus shall I bear with thee, 
1 more, to vex thee with a deeper spight, 
ill with threats of blood begin the play. 
During thee with Envy and with Hate. 

Com, Then ugly monster do thy worst, 
ill defend them in despight of thee: 
. though thou thinkest with Tragick fumes 
prove my play unto my great disgrace; 
rce it not, I scorn what thou canst do: 
grace it so, thy self shall it confess, 
n Tragick stuff to be a pleasant Comedie. 

Envp. Why then Comedy send thy Actors forth, 
. I will cross the first step of their Trade, 
dng them fear the very dart of death. 

Com. And TU defend them maugre all thy spight; 
Ogly fiend farewel till time shall serve, 
t we may meet to parley for the best. 

Unvi/. Content Comedy, 1*11 go spread my branch, 
i scattered blossoms from my envious tree, 
U prove two monsters spoiling of thy joys. 
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Mtl 



J. 

he 



Somid. 
Enkr MucEDOBUS, and Anselmo his friend. 

Mtice, Anselmo f Ansel. My Lord and friend, 

Whose dear affections bosome with my heart, 
And keep their domination in one orb; 
Whence ne*er disloyalty shall root it forth, 
But faith plant firmer in your choice respect. 

Miice. Much blame were mine if I should other deem, 
Nor can coy Fortune contrary allow: 
But my AnselmOy loth I am to say I must estrange thj 

friendship: 
Misconstrue not, *tis from the Realm, not thee: 
Though lands part bodies, Hearts keep company: 
Thou knowest that I imparted often have 
Private relations with my Royal Sire, 
Had, as concerning beautious AmaMne, 
Rich Aragons bright Jewel: whose face (some say) 
That blooming Lillies never shone so gay: 
Excelling, not excelled; yet less Report 
Does mangle Verity, boasting of what is not, 
Wing'd with Desire, thither I'll straight repair. 
And be my fortunes as my thoughts are, fair, |^ 

Anseh Will you forsake Valentia f leave the Court? 
Absent you from the eye of Soveraigntie ? 
Do not, sweet Prince, adventure on that task. 
Since danger lurks each where, be won from it. 

Muce. Desist disswasion. 
My resolution brooks no batterie. 
Therefore if thou retain thy wonted form. 
Assist what I intend. 

Ansel, Your miss will breed a blemish in the Court, 
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throw a frostie dew upon that beard, 

3e front Valentia stoops to. 

Muce. If thou my welfare tender, then no more; 

[joves strong Magick charm thy trivial phrase, 

;ed as vainly as to gripe the Sun: 

Qent not then more answers; lock thy lips, 

38 thy wisdom suite me with disguise, 

rding to my purpose. 

Ansel. That action craves no councel, 

what you rightly are, will more command, 

best usurped shape. 

Muce. Thou still art opposite in disposition, 
ore obscure servile habiliment 
)ms this enterprise. 

Ansel. Then like a Florentine or Motmtebank. 
Muce. 'Tis much too tedious, I dislike thy judgement, 
aind is grafted on an humbler stock. 
Ansel. Within my closet does there hang a Cassock, 
aph base the weed is, 'twas a Shepherds, 
h I presented in Lord Jtilios Mask. 
Muce. That my Anselmo, and none else but that, 

Mucedorus from the vulgar view: 

habit suits my mind, fetch me that weed. 

[Exit Akselmo, 
r than Kings have not disdained that state, 
much inferiour to obtain their mate. 

Enter Anselmo with a Shepherds coat 

)t our respect command thy secrecie, 
ice a brief farewel, 
to lovers is a second hell. [Exit Mucedobus. 
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Ansel Prosperity fore-run thee: Aokward chance, 
Never be neighbour to thy wishes venture, 
Content and Fame advance thee. Ever thrive, 
And glory thy mortalitie survive. [Exit* 

Enter Mouse with a bottle of hay. 

Mouse, horrible terrible! Was e^er poor Gentleman 
so scared out of his seven senses? A Bear? Nay, sure it cannot 
be a Bear, but some Devil in a Bears doublet: for a Bear 
could never have had that agilitie to have frighted me. Well, 
ru see my father hang'd before I'll serve his horse any more: 
Well, I'll carry home my Bottle of hay, and for once make 
my fathers horse turn Puritan, and observe Fasting days, ^ 
he gets not a bit. But soft, this way she followed me, therefiwc 
111 take the other path, and because 1*11 be sure to have an 
6ye to her, I will shake hands with some foolish Creditor, 
and make every step backward. 
As he goes backward, the Bear comes in, and he tunibles 

over her, and runs away, and leaves his bottle of hap 

behind him. 

Enter Segasto running, and Amadikb after him, 
being persmd with a Bear. 

Seg. flie Madam, flie, or else we are but dead. 
Ama, Help Segasto, help, help sweet Segasto, or else I die* 

Segasto runs away. 

Segast Alas, Madam, there is no way but flight. 
Then haste and save your self. 

Ama. Why then I dye. Ah help me in distress. 
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iter MucEDOBUS like a shepherdy with a sword drawn, 
and a Bears head in his liand, 

Muce, Stay Lady, stay, and be no more dismaid, 
; cruel beast most merciless and fell, 
ghted many with his hard pursues, 
Qg from place to place to find his prey, 
)nging thus his life by others death: 
carcass now lies headless void of breath. 

Ama, That foul deformed Monster, is he dead? 
Muce. Assure your self thiereof, behold his head. 
3h if it please you Lady to accept, 
I willing heart I yield it to your Mi^esty. 
Ama. Thanks worthy Shepherd, thanks a thousand times. 

gift assure thy self contents me more, 
i greatest bounty of a mighty Prince, 
ough he were the Monarch of the world. 
Muce. Most gracious goddess, more than mortal wight, 

heavenly hue of right imports no less, 

glad am I, in that it was my chance 
ndertake this enterprize in hand, 
5h doth so greatly glad your princely mind. 
Ama» No goddess (Shepherd) bur a mortal wight, 
ortal wight distressed as thou seest, 
!ather here is King of Aragon, 
tiadine his only daughter am, 
after him sole heir unto the Cix)wn: 
whereas it is my fathers will, 
larry me unto Segasto, 
whose wealth through fathers former usury, 
lown to be no less than wonderfuU; 
both of custom oftentimes did use, 
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(Leaving the Court) to walk within the fields 
For recreation, especially in Spring, 
In that it yields great store of rare delights: 
And passing further than our wonted walks. 
Scarce entered within these luckless woods. 
But right before us down a steepfall hill, 
A monstrous ugly Bear did hie him fast 
To meet us both: I faint to tell the rest. 
Good Shepherd, but suppose the ghastly looks, 
The hideous fears, the hundred thousand woes 
Which at this instant Amadine sustained. 

Muce, Yet worthy Princess let thy sorrow cease, 
And let this sight your former joys revive. 

Ama, Believe me Shepherd, so it doth no less. 

Muce. Long may they last unto your hearts content. 
But tell me. Lady, what is become of him, 
Segasto call'd; what is become of him? 

Ama. I know not I, that know the powers divine, 
But Grod grant this, that sweet Segasto live. 

Muce. Yet was hard hearted he in such a case, 
So cowardly to save himself by flight. 
And leave So brave a Princess to the spoil. 

Ama, Well Shepherd, for thy worthy valour tried, 
Endangering thy self to set me free, 
Unrecompenced sure thou shalt not be: 
In court thy courage shall be plainly known, 
Throughout the Kingdom will I spread thy name. 
To thy renown and never dying fame: 
And that thy courage may be better knovni, 
Bear thou the head of this most monstrous beast, 
In open sight to every Courtiers view: 
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) will the King my father thee reward. 
)me let's away, and guard me to the Court. 

Mme. With all my heart. [Exeunt 

Enter Segisto solm. 

Seg, When heaps of arms do hover over head, 
s time as then (some say) to look about, 
d of ensuing harms to chuse the least, 
t hai*d, yea, hapless is that wretches chance, 
ckless his lot, and caitiff-like accurst, 

whose proceedings Fortune ever frowns: 
self I mean most subject unto thrall: 
c I, the more I seek to shun the worst, 
B more by prooi I find my self accurst. 
3 whiles assaulted with an ugly Bear, 
ir Amadine in company all alone, 
rthwith by flight I thought to save my self, 
aving my Amadine unto her shifts: 
r death it was for to resist the Bear, 
^cl death no less of Amadines harms to hear, 
icursed I, in lingring life thus long, 

living thus each minute of an hour 
>th pierce my heart with darts of thousand deaths: 

she by flight her fury doth escape, 
Tiat will she think? 
ill she not say, yea, flatly to my face, 
ccusing me of meer disloyaltie: 

trusty friend is tried in time of need: 
nt I, when she in danger was of death, 
fid needed me, and cried: Segasto help, 
tum'd my back and quickly ran away, 
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Unworthy I to bear this vital breath. 

But what, what need these plaints? 

If Amadine do live, then happy I, 

She will in time forgive and so forget: 

Amadine is mercifuU, not Juno like, 

In harmfoll hearts to harbour hatred long. 

Enter Mouse the Clown, running, crying clubs. 

Moil. Clubs, Prongs, Pitchforks, Bills, help, 
A Bear, a Bear, a Bear. 

Seg. Still Bears, and nothing but Bears. 
Tell me sirrah, where she is. 

Cloio. Sir, she is run down the woods, 
I saw her white head, and her white belly. 

Seg, Thou talkst of wonders to tell me of white Bean, 
But sirrah, didst thou ever see any such? 

Clow. No faith, I never saw any such: 
But I remember my fathers words, 
He bad me take heed I was not caught with the white Bear. 

Seg. A lamentable tale no doubt. 

Clow, ru tell you what. Sir, as I was going a field te 
serve my fathers great horse, and carried a bottle of h»y 
upnn my head : Now do you see, Sir, I fast hudwinkt tW 
I could see nothing, I perceiving the Bear coming, I threw 
my hay into the hedge, and ran away. 

Seg. What, from nothing? 

Clow. I warrant you, yes, I saw something: for there 
was two load of thorns besides my bottle of hay, and that 
made three. 

Segast. But tell me, sirrah : the Bear that thou didst see, 
Did she not bear a bucket on her arm? 
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Clow, Ha, ha, ha, I never saw a Bear go a milking 
all my life. But hark you, Sir, I did not look so high 
her arm, 
law nothing but her white head, and her white belly. 

Seg. But tell me, sirrah: where dost thou dwell? 

Clow. Why, do you not know me? 

Seg. Why no, how should I know thee? 

Clow. Why then you know no body, and you know not 
; 1 tell you, Sir, I am goodman Rats son of the next 
ish over the hill. 

Seg. Goodman Rats son, what's thy name? 

Clow. Why, I am very neer kin unto him. 

Seg. I think so, but what's thy name? 

Clow. My name? I have a very pretty name. I will 

you what my name is, my name is Mouse. 

Seg. What, plain Mouse f 

Clow. I, plain Mouse without either welt or guard, 
i do you hear. Sir, I am a very young Mouse, for my tail 
scarce grown out yet; look heere else. 

Seg. But I pray you who gave you that name? 

Clow. Faith, Sir, I know not that, but if you would 
I knew, ask my fathers great horse, for he hath been 
t a year longer with my father then I have been. 

Seg. This seems to be a merry fellow, 
are not if I take him home with me: 
th is a comfort to a troubled mind, 
merry man a merry Master makes. 
V saist thou, sirrah, wilt thou dwell with me? 

Clow. Nay, soft Sir, two words to a bargain. Pray 
it Occupation are you? 

Seg. No Occupation, I live upon my lands. 
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Clow. Your lands? away, you are no mas 
Why, do you think that I am so mad to go to see 
In the lands among the stones, briers, and bushes 
my holy-day apparels not I by your leave. 

Seg, Why, I do not mean thou shalt. Clow. 
Seg. Why, thou shalt be my man, and wait on i 
Clow. What's that? Seg. Where the 

Clow. What is that King, a man or a wo: 
Seg. A man as thou art. 
Clow. As I am: Hark you. Sir, pray you i 
he to goodman King of our parish, the Church-^* 
Seg. No kin to him, he is the King of the 
Clow. King of the whole land! I never saw 
Seg. If thou wilt dwell with me thou shalt se 
Clow. Shall I go home again to be torn in 
Bears? No, not I, I will go home and put on a 
and then go drown my self. 

Seg. Thou shalt not need, if thou wilt dw( 
thou shalt want nothing. 

Clow. Shall I not ? then here's my hand, I'll dwe 
And hark you. Sir, now you have entertained i 
jou what I can do, I can keep my tongue from 
stealing, and my hands from lying and slandering 
you, as well as ever you had any man in your ] 
Seg. Now will I to Court with sorrowfhl hea 
with doubts: if Amadine do live, then happy I; 
I, if Amadine do live. 

Enter the King with a yomig xyrisonevy Am 
Trbmelio, wU Collin and Counsellors. 

King. Now brave Lords, our wars are brou 
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Onr foes the foil, and we in safety rest: 

It us behooves to use such clemency in peace, 

As valour in the wars; 

'Tis as groat honour to be bountiful at home. 

As conquerors in the field. 

Therefore my Lords, the more to my content, 

Your liking, and our Countries safeguard. 

We are disposed in marriage for to give 

Our daughter unto Lord Segasto here. 

Who shall succeed the Diadem after me. 

And reign hereafter as I tofore have done. 

Your sole and lawful King of Aragon, 

What say you, Lordings, like you of my advice? 

CoL An't please your Majfesty, we do not only allow of 
your Highness pleasure, but also vow faithfully in what we 
niay, to further it. 

King, Thanks good my Lords, if long Adrastus live. 
He will at full requite your courtesies. 
"^emeliOy in recompence of thy late valour done, 
Take unto thee the Catelone, a Prince, 
^tely our prisoner taken in the wai's: 
•^ thou his keeper, his ransom shall be thine: 
^©'11 think of it when leisure shall afford: 
M^an while do use him well, his father is a King. 

Tre. Thanks to your Majesty, his usage shall be such. 
^ he thereat shall have no cause to grutch. [Exeunt 

King. Then march we on to Court, and rest our wearied 

limbs, 
^^t Colliny I have a tale in secret fit for thee, 
^^en thou shalt hear a watch-word from thy King, 
^^nk then some weighty matter is at hand. 
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That highly shall concern our state, 
Then Collin look thou be not far from me, 
And for thy service thou tofore hast done. 
Thy truth and valour prov'd in every point, 
I shall with bounties thee inlarge therefore. 
So guard us to the Court. 

CoL What so my Soveraign doth command me to do, 
With willing mind I gladly yield consent. \_Exeuni, 

Enter Segasto and tfie Clown, tvith weapons about him. 

Seg, Tell me, sirrah, how do ycu like your weapons? 

Clow, very well, very well, they keep my sides warm. 

Seg. . They keep the dogs from your shins, do they not? 

Clow. How, keep the dogs from my shins? I would scorn 
but my shins should keep the dogs from them. 

Seg. Well, sirrah, leaving idle talk, tell me, 
Dost thou know Captain Tremelio's chambw? 

Clow, I, very well, it hath a door. 

Seg, I think so, for so hath every chamber: 
Bat dost thou know the man? 

Clow, I forsooth, he hath a nose on his face. 

Seg, Why so hath every one. 

Clow, That's more then I know. 

Seg, But dost thou remember the Captain that was here 
with the King, that brought the young Prince prisoner? 

Cloiv, very well. 

Seg, Go to him, and bid him come unto me: 
Tell him I have a matter in secret to impart to him. 

Clow, I will Master, what's his name? 

Seg. Why Captain Tremelio, 

Clow. 0, the meal-man; I know him very well, 
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5 brings meal every Saturday; But hark you, Master, 
ast I bid him come to you, or must you come to him? 

Seg. ^0, sirrah, he must come to me. 

Clow. Hark you. Master, if he be not at home, 
hat shall I do then? 

Seg, Why then leave word with some of his folks. 

Clow. Master if there be no body within, 
will leave word with his dog. 

Seg. Why can his dog sqeak? 

Clow. I cannot tell, wherefore doth he keep his 

chamber else? 

Seg. To keep out such knaves as thou art. 

Clow. Nay, by Ladie then go your self. 

Seg. Yon will go, sir, will you not? 

Clow. Yes marry will I. tis come to my head : 
id he be not within, I will bring his chamber to you. 

Seg. What, will you pluck down the Kings house? 

Clow. No by Ladie, I'll know the price of it first, 
ister, it is such a hard name I have forgotten it again: 
pray you tell me his name. 

Seg. I tell thee, Captain Tremelio. 

Clow. Captain treble knave. Captain treble kiiave. 

Enter Tremelio. 

Tre. How now, sirrah, dost thou call me? 

Clow. You must come to my Master, Captain treble knave. 

Tre. My Lord Segasto, did you send for me? 

Seg. I did Tremelio. Sirrah, about your business. 

Clow. I marrie, what's that, can you tell? 

Seg. No, not well. 

Clow. Marrie then I can, streight to the kitchinrds^^swt 
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to John the Cook, and get me a good piece of bief and 
brewis, and then to the butterie hatch to Thomas the Butler 
for a jack of beer: and there for an hour I will so belabour 
my self, and therefore I pray you call me not till you think 
I have done, I pray you, good Master. [JSwt 

Seg, Well, Sir, away. 
Tremelio, this is it, thou knowest the valour of Segasto. i 
Spread through all the Kingdom of Aragon, 
And such as have found triumph and favours, 
Never daunted at any time: but now is a shepherd, 
Admired in Court for worthiness. 
And Segastq's honour laid aside: 

My will therefore is this, that thou dost fiind some means to 
work the shepherds death: I know thy strength sufficient to 
perform my desire, and thy love no otherwise then to reveng« 
my injuries. 

Tre. It is not the frowns of a shepherd that Tremelio fears: 
Therefore account it accomplisht what I take in hand, 

Seg, Thanks good Tremelio, and assure thy self. 
What I promise, that I will perform. 

Tre, Thanks good my Lord: And in good time: 
See where he cometh; stand by a while, 
And you shall see me put in practice your intended drift. 
Have at thee Swain, if that I hit thee right. 

Enter Mttcedortts. 
Muce. YAe coward, so without cause to strike a man: 
Turn coward, turn: now strike and do thy worst. 

MuGBDOKUS hiUeth him. 
Seg. Hold shepherd, hold spare him, kill him nfft^ 
Accursed villain, what hast thou done? 
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telio, trusty Trmielio, I sorrow for thy death, 
e that thou living didst prove faithful to Segasto, 
to now living will honour the dead 

Tremelio with revenge, 
rstie villain, bom and bred in merciless murder, 

how durst thou be so bold, 

to lay thy hands upon the least of mine? 

hy self thou shalt be used according to the law. 

ce, Segasto cease, these threats are needless, 

ne not of murder, that have done nothing 

oine own defence. 

. Nay shepherd, reason not with me, 

fest thy fact unto the King; 

oom will be thy death, as thou deservest. 

le: Mouse come away. 

Enter Mouse. 
w. Why how now? what's the mattei*? 
it you would be calling before I had done. 
. Come, help away with my friend. 
w. Why is he drunk? can he not stand on his feet? 
. No, he is not drunk, he is slain. 
w, Flain? No by Ladie he is not flain. 
'. He is kiird I tell thee. 
tv. What do you use to kill your friends? I will 

serve you no loBger. 
f. I tell thee the shepherd kild him. 
m. did he so? but Master, I will have all his 
if I carry him away. 
'. Why so thou shalt. 

*w. Come then I will help : Mass Master, I think his 
jung looby to him, he is so heavie. t.Egcew.tvt- 
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Muce, Behold the fickle state of man, always mutabh 

never at one. 
Sometimes we feed our fancies with the sweet of our desires 
Sometimes again we feel the heat of extream miseries. 
Now am I in favour about the Court and Country, 
To morrow those favours will turn to frowns. 
To day I live revenged on my foe, 
To morrow I die, my foe revenged on me. [ExiL 

Enter Bremo a wild man. 

JBremo. No passenger this morning? what not one? 
A chance that seldom doth befall. 
What, not one? Then lie thou there, 
And rest thy self till I have further need: 
Now JBremo sith thy leisure so affords, 
An endless thing, who knows not Bremo' s strengtli, 
Who like a King commands within these woods? 
The Bear, the Boar dare not abide his slight. 
But haste away to save themselves by flight. 
The Chrystal waters in the babbling brooks, 
When I come by do swiftly slide away, 
And clap themselves in closets under banks. 
Afraid to look bold JBremo in the face. 
The aged oaks at JBremo's breath do bow. 
And all things else are still at my command. 
Else what would I? 

Rend them in pieces, and pluck them from the earth. 
And each way else I would revenge my self. 
Why, who comes here? with whom dare I not fight? 
Who fights with me and doth not die the death? Not one. 
What favour shews this sturdie stick to those 
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t here within these woods are combatants with me? 
fj death, and nothing else but present death, 
h restless rage I wander through these woods, 
creature here, but feareth JBremo's force: 
, woman, child, beast, and bird, 
every thing that doth approach my sight, 
forc'd to fall, if Bremo once do frown, 
e, cudgel come, my partner in my spoils: 
here I see this day it will not be; 
when it falls that I encounter any, 
pat sufficeth to work my will. 
it, comes not one? then lets be gone, 
me will serve when we shall better speed. [Exit 

Enter the King, Segasto, Shepherd, and tJie Clown, 
with others. 

King. Shepherd, thou hast heard thine accusers, 
bher is laid to thy charge: 
i canst thou say? thou hast deserved death. 

Mtice, Dread Soveraign, I must needs confess, 
)w this Captain in my own defence, 
of any malice, but by chance : 
mine accuser hath a further meaning. 

Seg. Words will not here prevail. 
Bk for justice, and justice craves his death. 

King. Shepherd thy own confession hath condemned thee : 
.h, tabB him away, and do him to execution straight. 

Clow. So he shall, I warrant him: 

do yon hear. Master King, he is kin to a Monky, 

neck is bigger then his head. 

Seg. Come sirrah, away with him, 
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And hang him about the middle. 

Clow. Yes forsooth, I warrant you, come you sirrah: 
A, so like a sheep-biter a looks. 

Enter Amidine, and a hoy tvith a Bears head. 

Ama. Dread Souveraign, and well beloved Sire, 
On bended knee I crave the life of this condemned Shepherd, 
which heretofore preserved the life of thy sometime distressed 
daughter. 

Kin. Presev'd the life of my sometime distressed daughter! 
How can that be? I never knew the time 
Wherein thou wast distressed: I never knew the day 
But that I have maintained thy estate. 
As best beseem'd the daughter of a Kiug. 
I never saw the Shepherd untill now. 
How comes it then that he preserved thy life? 

Ama. Once walking with Segasto in the woods* 
Further then our accustomed manner was, 
Bight before us down a steep fall hill, 
A montrous ugly Bear did hie him fast 
To meet us both: now whether this be true, 
I referr it to the credit of Segasto. 

Seg. Most true an't like your Majesty. Kin. How then? 

Ama. The Bear being eager to obtain his prey. 
Made forward to us with an open mouth, 
As if he meant to swallow us both at once: 
The sight whereof did make us both to dread ; 
But specially your daughter Amadine, 
Who, for I saw no succour incident 
But in Segasto' 8 valour, I grew desperate: 
And he most coward-like began to fiie. 
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Left me distressed to be devonr'd of him, 
How say you. Segastay is it not true? 

King. His silence verifies it to be true: what then? 

Ama. Then I amaz'd distressed all alone, 
Did hie me fast to scape that ugly Bear, 
But all in vain: for why he reached after me. 
And hardly I did oft escape his paws. 
Till at length this shepherd came, 
And brought to me his head. 

Gome hither boy, lo here it is, which I do present unto your 

Majestic. 

King. The slaughter of this Bear deserves great fame. 

Seg. The slaughter of a man deserves great blame. 

King. Indeed occasion oftentimes so falls out. 

Seg. Tremelio in the wars (0 King) preserved me. 

Ama. The shepherd in the woods (0 King) preserved me. 

Seg. Tremelio fought when many men did yield. 

Ama. So would the shepherd had he been in field. 

Clow. So would my master, had he not run away. 

Seg. Tremelio's force saved thousands from the foe. 

Ama. The shepherds force hath many thousands moe. 

Clow. Aye Sheepsticks nothing else. 

King. Segasto cease to accuse the shepherd. 
His worthiness deserves a recompence; 
All we are bound to do the shepherd good. 
Shepherd, whereas it was my sentence thou shouldst die. 
So shall my sentence stand, for thou shalt die. 

Seg. Thanks to your Majestic. 

King. But soft Segasto, not for this offence, 
Long maist thou live; and when the Sisters shall decree 
To cut in twain the twisted thred of life. 
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Then let him die, for this I set him free, 
And for thy valour I will honour thee. 

Ania, Thanks to your Majestie. 

King, Come daughter, let us now depart to honor the 
worthy valour of the shepherd, with our rewards. \_Exeuni. 

Clow. Master, hear you, you have made a fresh hand now, 
I thought you would, heshrew you: what will you do now? 
You have lost me a good occupation by this means: 
Faith Master now I cannot hang the shepherd, 
I pray you let me take pains to hang you. 
It is but half an hours exercise. 

Seg. You are still in your knaveric. 
But sith I cannot have his life, 
I will procure his banishment for ever. Come on sirrah. 

Clow, Yes forsooth I come. Laugh at him I pray you. 

lExeunt. 
Etiter MucEDOBUs soltis, 

Muce, From Amadine, and from her Fathers Court, 
With gold and silver and with rich rewards, 
Flowing from the banks of gold and treasures: 
More may I boast and say: but I 
Was never Shepherd in such dignitie. 

Enter the Messenger and the Clown. 

lies. All hail worthy shepherd. 

Clow. All rain lousie shepherd. 

Muce. Welcome my friends, from whence come yoo? 

Mes. The King and AttKidine greet thee well. 
And after greeting done, bid thee depart the Court; 
Shepherd be gone. 

Clow. Shepherd take Law-legs; flie away shepherd. 
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Muce. Whose words are these ? came these from Amcidine t 

Mes. I, from Amadine. Clow. Aye from Amadine, 

Muce. Ah lackless Fortune, worse then Phaetons tale, 
former bliss is now become my bale. 

Cloto. What wilt thou poison thy self? 

Miice. My former heaven is now become my hell. 

Clow. The worst Alehouse that ever I came in, in all my life. 

Miwe. What shall I do? 

Clow. Even go hang thy self. 

Muce. Can Amadine so churlishly command, 
banish the shepherd from her fathers Court? 

Mes. What should shepherds do in the Court? 

Clow. What should shepherds do among us; 
ve not we Lords enough on us in the Court? 

Miice. Why, shepherds are men, and Kings are no more. 

Mes. Shepherds are men, and masters over their flocks. 

Clow. That's a lie, who pays them their wages then? 

Mes. Well, you are always interrupting of me: 
t you were best to look to him, lest you hang for him when 
he is gone. lExit. 

The Clown sings. 

Clow. And you shall hang for company, 
r leaving me alone. 

epherd stand forth, and bear my sentence, 
epherd be gone within three days, in pam of my displeasure, 
epherd be gone, shepherd be gone, be gone, be gone, be gone, 
lepherd, shepherd, shepherd. 

Mtice. And must I go? and must I needs depart. 
3 goodly groves, partakers of my songs, 
tune before when fortime did not frown, 
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Pour forth your plaints, and wail a while with me; 
And thou bright Sun, the comfort of my cold. 
Hide, hide thy face and leave me comfortless; 
Ye wholsome herbs, and sweet smelling savours; 
Yea each thing else prolonging life of man, 
Change, change your wonted course. 
That I wanting your aid, in wofal sort may die. 

Unter Amadine, and Ariena Iter maid, 

Ama. Ariena, if any body ask for me. 
Make some excuse till I return. 

ArL What and Segasto call? 

Ama, Do you the like to him, I mean not to stay long, [i^- 

Muce, This voice so sweet my pining spirits revives. 

Ama, Shepherd, well met, tell me how thou dost. 

Miice. I linger life, yet wish for speedy death. 

Am>a, Shepherd, although thy banishment be already 
decreed, and all against my will, yet Amadine — 

Muce. Ah Amadine, to hear of banishment is death- 
I double death to me; but since I must depart, one thing I crave. 

Ama, Say on with all my heart. 

Muce, That in absence either far or near. 
You honour me as servant to your name. 

Ama. Not so. Mfice. And why? 

Ama. I honour thee as soveraign of my heart. 

Muce. A shepherd and a Soveraign, nothing like. 

Ama. Yet like enough where there is no dislike. 

Muce. Yet great dislike, or else no banishment 

Ama, Shepherd, it is only Segasto that procureB thy 

banishmeirt. 
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Muce, Unworthy wights are more in jealousie. 

Ama, Would God they would free thee from banishment^ 
likewise banish me. 

Muce, Amen I say, to have your company. 

Ama. Well shepherd, sith thou sufferest thus for my sake,, 
th thee in exile also let me live, 
this condition shepherd that thou canst love. 

Muce, No longer love, no longer let me live. 

Ama. Of late I loved one indeed, but now I love none 

but only thee, 

MusCe, Thanks worthy Princess: I burn likewise, 
t smother up the blast: 
iare not promise what I may perform. 

Ama, Well shepherd, hark whar I shall say, 
will return unto my fathers Court, 
ere for to provide me of such necessaries 

for my journey I shall think most fit. 
is being done, I will return to thee; 
► thou therefore appoint the place 
here we may meet. 

Muce, Down in the valley where I slew the Bear, 
id there doth grow a fair broad branched beech, 
lat overshades a Well, so who comes first, 
it them abide the happy meeting of us both. 
)w like you this? Ama, I like it well. 

Muce, Now if you please you may appoint the time. 

Ama. Full three hours hence, Grod willing I will return. 

Muce, The thanks that Paris gave the Grecian Queen, 
lie like doth Mucedorus yield. 

Ama. Then Mucedorus for three hours farewel. [Exit, 

Muce, Your departure Lady breeds a privy pain. [Exit. 
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Enter Seoasto solus. 
Seg. 'Tis well Segctsto, that thou hast thy will: 
Should such a shepherd, such a simple swain as he, 
Eclipse thy credit through the Court? 
No, ply Segasto, ply, let it not in Aragon be said, 
A shepherd hath Segasto's honour won. 

Enter Mouse the Clown, calling his Master. 

Clow. What, hoe Master, will you come away? 

Seg. Will you come hither, I pray you, what is the matter? 

Clow. Why, is it not past eleyen of the clock? 

Seg. How then, sir? 

Clow. I pray you come away to dinner, 

Seg. I pray you come hither. 

Clow. Here's such a do with you, will you never come? 

Seg. I pray, sir, what news of the message I sent you about? 

Clow. I tell you all the messes be on the table already. 
There wants not so much as a mess of mustard half an hour ago. 

Seg. Come, sir, your mind is all upon your belly, 
You have forgotten what I bid you do. 

Clow. Faith, I know nothing, but you bad me go to breakfast. 

Seg. Was that all? 

Clow. Faith I have forgotten it, the very scent of tiie 
meat hath made me forget it quite. 

Seg. You have forgotten the Arrand I bid you do. 

Clow. What Arrand, an arrant knave, or an arrant whore? 

Seg. Why, thou knave, did I not bid thee banish the shepherd. 

Clow. the shepherds Bastard. 

Seg. I tell thee the shepherds banishment. 

Clow. I tell thee the shepherds Bastard shaU be well kept, 
I'll look to it my self: but I pray you come away to dinner. 
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Seg, Then you will not tell me whether you have banished 
m or no? 

Clow, Why I canot say banishment if you would give me 
thousand pounds to say so. 

Seg. Why you whorson slave, have you sorgotten that 
sent you and another to drive away the shepherd? 

Clow. What an ass are you? here's a stir indeed: 
jre's Message, Arrant, Banishment, and I cannot tell what. 

Seg. I pray you, sir, shall I know whether you have 
ove him away? 

Clow. Faith I think I have, and you will not believe 
$, ask my staff. 

Seg. Why, can thy staff tell? 

Clow. Why he was with me too. 

Seg. Then happy I, that have obtained my will. 

Clow. And happier I if you would go to dinner. 

Seg. Come sirrah, follow me. 

Clow. I warrant you I will not lose an inch of you 
w you are going to dinner : I promise you I thought seven 
ITS before I could get him away. [Exeunt 

Enter Amadine sola. 

Ama. God grant my long delay procures no harm, 
r this my tarrying frustate my pretence: 
' Mucedorus surely stays for me, 
d thinks me over-long, at length I come, 
' present promise to perform. 
: what a thing is firm unfained love! 
[lat is it that true love dares not attempt? 
^ father he may make, but I must match : 
gasto loves, but Amadine must like 
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Where likes her best: compulsion is a thrall; 

No, no, the heartie choice is all in all. 

The Shepherds yertue Amadine esteem?. 

But what, me-thinks the Shepherd is not come; 

I muse at that, the hour is at hand. 

Well, here I'll rest till Mucedoms come. \_SIie sits dm 

Efder Bremo, looking about ImstUyy takes hold on her. 

Bre, A happy prey; now Bremo feed on flesh: 

Dainties, Bremo, dainties thy hungry paunch to fill; 

Now glut thy greedie guts with lukewarm blood: 

€ome fight with me, I long to see thee dead. 

Ama, How can she fight that weapons cannot wield 
Bre, Wliat canst not fight? then lie thee down and c 
Ama. What must I die? 

Bre, What needs these words ? I thirst to suck thy blc 
Ama. Yet pity me, and let me live a while. 
Bre. No pity I, Til feed upon thy flesh, 

And tear thy body peace-meal joint by joint. 

Ama, Ah now I want my Shepherds company. 
Bre, ru crush thy bones between two oaken trees. 
Ama, Haste Shepherd, haste, or else thou com'st too li 
Bre, I'll suck the sweetness from thy marrow-bone 
Ama, Ah spare, ah spare to shed my guiltless blc 
Bre, With this my Bat I will beat out thy brains 

Down, down I say, prostrate thy self upon the ground. 
Ama, Then Mucedorus farewel, my hoped joys farew 

Yea, farewel life, and welcome present death. [She knei 

To thee, God, I yield my dying ghost. 
Bre, Now Bremo, play thy part. 

How now, what sudden chance is this? 
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imbs do tremble, and my sinews shake, 
anweakned arms have lost their former force? 
Bremo, Bremo, what a foil hadst thou, 

yet at no time wast afraid, 

lare the greatest gods to fight with thee, IHe strikes. 
now wants strength for one down driving blow? 
how my courage fails when I should strike! 

new-come spirit abiding in my breast, 
, spare her, Bremo, spare her, do not kill: 

I spare her that never spared any? 
;, Bremo, to it; say again: 
mot wield my weapon in my hand, 
links I should not strike so fair a one: 
nk her beauty hath bewitcht my force, 
Ise within me altred natures course, 
roman, wilt thou live in the woods with me? 
Ama, Fain would I live, yet loth to live in woods. 
Br. Thou Shalt not choose, it shall be as I say, 
therefore follow me. ^Exeunt. 

Enter Mucedobus solids, 

Muce, It was my will an hour ago and more, 
as my promise for to make return; 
)ther business hindred my pretence. 

a world to see, when man appoints, 
purposely one certain thing decrees, 
many things may hinder his intent: 
i one would wish, the same is farthest ofif, 
fet the appointed time cannot be past, 
tiath her presence yet prevented me: 

here Til stay, and expect her coming. 
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They cry within, hold him, hold him. 
Some one or other is pursued no doubt, 
Perhaps some search for me, 'tis good to doubt the worst: 
Therefore Til be gone. [EaM. 

Cry within, hold him, hold him. Enter Mouse the Clown, 
with a pot. 
Clow. Hold him, hold him: here's a stir indeed; here 
came hue after the Crier; and I was set close at mother Ni$s 
house, and there I called for three pots of Ale, as tis the 
manner of us Courtiers ; Now sirrah, I had taken the maiden- 
head of two of them, and as I was lifting up the third to 
my mouth, there came, hold him, hold him : now I could not 
tell whom to 'catch hold on, but I am sure I caught one, 
perchance a may be in this pot ; Well, I^U see, mass I cannot 
see him yet; well. Til look a little further; mass he is a 
little slave if he be here: why here's no body; all this is 
well yet. But if the old Trot should come for her pot, I 
marry there's the matter: but I care not, I'll face her out, 
and call her old rusty, dusty, musty, fusty, crusty Firebrand, 
and worse then all that, and so face her out of her pot: bnt 
soft, here she comes. 

Enter the old woman. 
Old. Come you knave, where's my pot you knave? 
Clow. Go look your pot, come not to me for your pot, 
'twere good for you. 

Old. Thou liest thou knave, thou hast my pot. 
Clow. You lie and you say it, I your pot? I know 

what 111 say. 
Old. Why what wilt thou say? 
Clow. But say I have it and thou darest. 
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Old. Why thou knave, thou hast not only my pot, bu 
1113' drink unpaid for. 

Clow. You lie like an old, I will not say whore. 
Old. Dost thou call me whore? I'll cap thee for my pot. 
Clow. Cap me and thou darest; 
Search me whether I have it or no. 

SJie searcheth hint, and he drhiketh over her liead, and ca^tefh 
down the pot, she stutMeth at it; and then they fall together 
hy the ears: she takes up her pot and runs out. 

Enter Seoasto. 

Seg. How now, sirrah, what's the matter? 

Clow. flies Master, flies. 

Seg. Mies, where are they? 

Clmv. here Master, all about your face. 

Seg. Why thou liest, I think thou ait mad. 

Clow. Why Master I have kill'd a dungcart full at the least. 

Seg. Go, go, sirrah, leave this idle talk, give ear to me. 

Clow. How, give you one of my ears! 
Not an you were ten masters. 

Seg. • Why, sir, I pray you give ear to my words. 

Clow. I tell you I will not be made a curtal for no 
mans pleasure. 

Seg. I tell thee attend what I say. 
Go thy ways straight and rear the whole Town. 

Clow. How, rear the whole Town? even go your self, 
it is more than I can do: Why, do you think that I can 
rear a town, that can scarce rear a pot of Ale to my head, 
I should go rear a town, should I not? 

Seg. Go to the Constable and make a privie search, 
Fur the Shepherd is run away with the Kings daughter. 
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Clow, How ! is the Shepherd run away with the Kings 
daughter, or is the Kings daughter run away with the Shepherd? 

Seg, I cannot tell, but they are both gone together. 

Clow, What a fool is she to run away with the Shepherd ; 
why I think I am a little handsomer man then the Shepherd 
my self: but tell me, Master, must I make a privie search, 
or search in the privie? 

Seg, Why dost thou think they will be there? 

Clow, I cannot tell. 

Seg, Well then search every where, 
Leave no place unsearch'd for them. 

Clow, Oh now I am in ofSce: now will I to that old 
Firebrands house, and will not leave one place unsearched: 
Nay, ril to the Ale-stand, and drink so long as I can stand; 
and when I have done. I'll let out all the rest, to see if he 
not hid in the barrel; and if I find him not there, I'll not 
leave one corner of her house unsearcht, ifaith ye old Crust, 
ru be with you now. {Es^- 

Sound Musick. 

Enter the King of Valentia, Anselmo, Rodebigo, 

Lord Barachius, with others. 

King, Enough of musick, it but adds to torment. 

Delights to vexed Spirits, are as dates 

Set to a sick man, which rather cloy then comfort; 

Let me intreat you to intreat no more. jiftf^tVfc 

Bod, Let your strings sleep, have done there. icMse^''- 
King, Mirth to a soul disturbed are embers turn'd. 

Which sudden gleam with molestation, 

But sooner lose their sight for't, 

'Tis gold bestow'd upon a Rioter, 
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Which not relieves but murthers him. 
"•Tis a drug given to the healthful, 
Which infects, not cures. 
How can a Father that hath lost his son, 
A Prince both wise, vertuous, and valiant. 
Take pleasure in the idle acts of Time? 
'So, no, till MT^edorus I shall see again. 
All joy is comfortless, all pleasure pain. 

Am, Your son (my Lord) is well. 

King, I prethee speak that thrice. 

Ans, The Prince your son is safe. 

King, 0, where Anselmof surfeit me with that 

Ans, In Aragon, my Liege, and at his parting 
Bound my secrecie 

By his affections love not to disclose it: 
But care of him, and pitie of your age, 
Makes my tongue blab what my breast vow'd concealment. 

King, Thou not deceivest me, 
I ever thought thee what I find thee now, 
An upright loyal man. 
But what desire or young-fed humour 
^urs'd within his brain, 
Drew him so privately to Aragon t 

Ans, A forcing Adamant, 
Love mixt with fear and doubtful jealousie, 
Whether report gilded a worthless trunk, 
^r Amadine deserved her high extolment. 

King, See our provision be in readiness, 
Collect us followers of the comliest hue. 
For our chief guardians, we will thither wend; 
^® chrystal eye of heaven shall not thrice wink, 
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l^for the green flood six times his shoulders turn, 

Till we salute the Aragonian King. 

Musick speak loudly now, the season's apt, 

For former dolours are in pleasures MTapt. [Exeunt 

Enter Mucedobus to disguise hbnself, 

Muce. Now Mucedoms, whither wilt thou go? 
Home to thy father to thy native soil. 
Or trie some long abode within these woods? 
Well, I will hence depart, and hie me home. 
What hie me home, said I? that may not be: 
In Amadifie rests my felicitie. 
Then Mucedorus do as thou didst decree. 
Attire thee Hermit-like within these groves: 
Walk often to the beech, and view the Well, 
Make settles there, and seat thy self thereon : 
And when thou feel' st thy self to be athirst. 
Then drink a hearty draught to Amadine, 
No doubt she thinks on thee. 
And will one day come pledge thee at this Well. 
Come habit, thou art fit for me: [He disguiscth himself. 
No Shepherd now, an Hermite must I be: 
Me-thinks this fits me very well; 
Now must I learn to bear a walking staff. 
And exercise some gravity withall. 

Enter the Clown. 

Clotv. Here's through the woods, and tiirough the woods. 
To look out a Shepherd, and a stray Kings daughter: 
But soft, who have we here? what art thou? 

Muc, I am an Hermito. 
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Clow, An Emmet, I never saw such a big Emmet in 
all my life before. 

MMce, I tell you, sir, I am an Hermite, 
One that leads a solitary life within these woods. 

Clow. 0, I know thee now, thou art he that eats up 
all the Hips and Haws; we could not have one piece of fat 
Bacon for thee all this year. 

Muce, Thou dost mistake me: 
But I pray thee tell me, whom dost thou seek in these woods? 

Clow. What do I seek? for a stray Kings daughter, 
Run away with a Shepherd. 

Muce, A stray Kings daughter, run away with a Shepherd ; 
Wherefore, canst thou tell? 

Clow, Yes that I can,ytis this ; my Master and Amadine 
walking one day abroad, neerer these woods then they were 
used (about what I cannot tell) but towards them comes running 
a great Bear. !N'ow my Master plaid the man, and ran away, 
and Amadine crying after him : now sir, comes me a shepherd, 
and he strikes off the Bears head; now whether the Bear 
were dead before or no, I cannot tell; for bring wenty Bears 
before me, and bind their hands and feet, and Til kill them 
all: now ever since Amadine hath been in love with the 
shepherd, and for good will she is even run away with the 
shepherd. 

Muc. What manner of man was he? canst describe 

him unto me? 

Clow, Scribe him, ay I warrant you that I can ? a was 
a little, low, broad, tall, narrow, big, well-favoured fellow, a 
jerkin of white cloth, and buttons of the same cloth. 

Muce, Thou describest him well, but if I chance to see 
any such, pray you where shall I find you, or what's your name? 
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Clow. My name is called Master Mouse, 

Miice, Master Mouse, I pray you what office might 
you bear in the Court? 

Clow, Marry sir, I am Rusher of the Stable. 

Muce. 0, XJsher of the Table. 

Clow. Nay, I say Rusher, and Fll prove mine Office 
good : for look you sir, when any comes from under the sea, 
or so, and a dog chance to blow his nose backward, then 
with a whip I give him the good time of the day, and strew 
Rushes presently, therefore I am a Rusher, a high Office I 
promise ye. 

Muce. But where shall I find you in the Court? 

Clow. Why, where it is best being, either in the 
Kitchin eating, or in the Buttery drinking: but if you come, 
I will provide for thee a piece of Beef, and Brewiss knuckle 
deep in fat: pray you take pains, remember Master Mouse, [Exit 

Muce. Ay sir, I warrant I will not forget you. 
Ah Amadine, what should become of her? 
Whither shouldst thou go so long unknown? 
With watch and ward each passage is beset, 
So that she cannot long escape unknown. 
Doubtless she hath lost her self within these woods. 
And wandring to and fro she seeks the Well, 
Which yet she cannot find, therefore I will seek her out. [i^» 

Enter Bbemo and Amadine. 

Bre. Amadine, how like you JBremo, and his woods? 

Ama. As like the woods of ^rcmoes crueltie: 
Though I were dumb, and could not answer him. 
The beasts themselves would with relenting tears 
Bewail thy savage and inhumane deeds. 
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Bre. My love, Why dost thou murmur to thy self? 
Speak louder, for thy Bremo hears thee not. 

Ama, M.J Bremo, no, the shepherd is my love. 
Bre, Have I not saved thee from sudden death. 
Given thee leave to live that thou mightst love, 
And dost thou whet me on to Crueltie? 
Come Mss me (sweet) for all my favours past. 

Ama, I may not, Bremo, therefore pardon me. 
Bre. See how she flies away from me, 
I will follow, and give attend to her. 
Deny my love! A worm of Beautie, 
I will chastise thee: come, come, 
Prepare thy head upon the hlock. 

Ama. spare me, Bremo, love should limit life, 
Not to be madfe a murderer of himself. 
If thou wilt glut thy loving heart with blood, 
Encounter with the Lion, or the Bear, 
And like a Wolf, prey not upon a Lamb. 

Bre. Why then dost thou repine at me? 
If thou wilt love me, thou shalt be my Queen, 
lie crown thee with a chaplet made of Ivie, 
And make the Rose and Lillie wait on thee: 
He rend the burlie branches from the Oak, 
To shadow thee from burning Sun. 
The trees shall spread themselves where thou dost go, 
A.nd as they spread, lie trace along with thee. 
Ama. You may, for who but you? 
Bre. Thou shalt be fed with Quails, and Partridges, 
With Blaek-birds, Larks, Thrushes, and Nightingales. 
Thy drink shall be Goats-milk, and Christal water, 
distilling from the Fountains, and the clearest Springs: 
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And all the dainties that the woods afford, 
He freely give thee to obtain thy love. 

Ama, You may, for who but you? 

Bre, The day lie spend to recreate my Love, 
With all the pleasures that I can devise: 
And in the night He be thy bed-fellow, 
And lovingly embrace thee in mine arms. 

Ama, One may, so may not you. 

Bre. The Satyrs, and the wood-Nymphs shall attend on thee, 
And lull thee asleep with musick sound, 
And in the morning when thou dost awake. 
The Lark shall sing good morrow to my Queen. 
And while he sings, De kiss mine Amadine, 

Ama, You may, for who but you? 

Bre. When thou art up, thee wood-lanes shall be strewed 
With Violets, Cow-slips, and sweet Mucigolds 
For thee to trample and to tread upon: 
And I will teach thee how to kill the* Deer, 
To chase the Hart, and how to rouse the Roe, 
If thou wilt live to love and honour me. 

Ama. You may, for who but you? 

JEnter Mucedobus. 

Bre. Welcom, sir ; an hour ago I lookt for such a guest' 
Be merrie wench, weel have a frolick feast: 
Here's flesh enough for to suffice us both: 
Say, sirrah, wilt thou fight, or dost thou mean to die: 

Mt^e. I want a weapon, how can I fight? 

Bre. Thou want'st a weapon, why, then thou yieldst to die- 

Muce. I say not so, I do not yield to die. 

Bre. Thou shalt not chuse, I long to see thee dend. 
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Ama. Yet spare him, Brenio, spare him. 

Bre, Away, I say, I will not spare him. 

3fitce, Yet give me leave to speak. 

Bre, Thou shalt not speak. 

Ama, Yet give him leave to speak for my sake. 

Bre, Speak on, but be not over-long. 

Muce. In time of yore, when men like brutish beasts 
id lead their lives in loathsom Cells and Woods, 
ad wholly gave themselves to witless will: 
rude unruly rout, then man to man became 
present prey: then might prevailed, 
lie weakest went to walls; 
ight was unknown, for wrong was all in all. 
s men thus lived in their great outrage, 
ehold, one Orpheus came (as Poets tell) 
nd them from rudeness unto reason brought, 
Hio led by reason, soon forsook the woods, 
nstead of Caves, they built them Castles strong, 
'ities and Towns were founded by them then: 
^lad were they, they found such ease, 
fld in the end they grew to perfect amitie. 
eighing their former wickedness, 
ley tearm'd the time wherein they lived then, 
golden age, a good golden age. 
»^, J?rewo, ^(for so I heard thee call'd) 
men which lived tofore, as thou dost now, 
Ud in the woods, addicted all to spoil, 
ttu-ned were by worthy Orpheus means: 
t me (like Orpheus) cause thee to return 
oin Murther, blood-shed, and such like cruelties: 
hat, should we fight before we have a cause? 
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No, let's live, and love together faithfully: 
He fight for thee. 

Bre. Fight for me, or die: or fight, or else thou diest. 

Ama. Hold, Bremo, hold. 

Bre. Away, I say, thou troublest me. 

Ama, Yon promised to make me Queen. 

Bre. I did; I mean no less. 

Ama, Yon promised that I should have my will. 

Bre, I did; I mean no less. 

Ama, Then save the Hermits life, for he may save us Iwth. 

Bre. At thy request De save him, but never any after hiffl. 
Say Hermit, what canst thou do? 

Muce. He wait on thee, sometime upon thy Queen, 
Such service shalt thou shortly have, as Bremo never had. 

Enter Segasto, the Clown, and Rumbelo. 

Seg, Come, sirs, what shall I never have you findwrf 
Amadine and the Shepherd. 

Clow, I have been through the woods, and through tt« 
woods, and could see nothing but an Emmet. 

Bum, Why, I see a thousand Emmets, thon meanest » 

little one. 

Clow, Nay, that Emmet that I saw was bigger then 

thou art 

Bum, Bigger then I, what a fool have you to your man. 
I pray you Master turn him away. 

Seg. But dost thou hear, was he not a man? 

Clow, I think he was, for he said he did lead a Salt- 
sellers life round about the woods. 

Seg. Thou wouldst say, a solitarie life about the wood. 
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Clow, I think it was indeed. 

Bum, I thought what a fool thou art. 

Clow, Thou art a wise man: why, he did nothing hut 
ep since he went. 

Seg. But tell me, Mouse, how did he go? 

Clow. In a white Gown, and a white Hat on his head,, 
id a staff in his hand. 

Seg, I thought so, he was an Hermit, that walked a 
litarie life in the woods. 

dl, get you to dinner, and after, never leave seeking till yoa 
Ing some news of them, or He hang you both. [EmL 

Clow. How now, Rtmibelo, what shall we do now? 

Bum. Faith He home to dinner, and afterwards to sleep. 

Clow. Why then thou wilt be hang'd? 

Bum, Faith I care not, for I know I shall never find them : 
ell, He once more abroad, and if I cannot find them, 
) never come home again. 

Clow. I tell thee what, Bumbelo, thou shalt go in at 
le end of the wood, and I at the other, and we will both 
eet together in the midst. 

Bum, Content, let's away to dinner. [Exeunt^ 

Enter Mucedorus solus. 

Muce. Unknown to any, here within these woods, 
ith bloody Bremo do I lead my life: 
16 Monster he doth murder all he meets, 
3 spareth none, and none doth him escape: 
ho would continue, who, but onely I, 

such cruel cut-throats companie? 
)t Amadine is there, how can I chuse? 
i sillie soul, how oftentime she sits. 
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And sighs, and calls, Come, Shepherd, come: 

Sweet Mucedorm come set me free, 

When Mucedorm (Peasant) stands her by; 

But here she comes: What news, fair Ladle, 

As you walk these woods? [Enter Amadine, 

Ama, Ah, Hermit, none but bad. 
And such as thou knowest. 

Mace, How dow do you like your Bremo, and his woods? 

Ama, Not my Bremo, nor his (Bremo) woods. 

Muce, And why not yours ? methinks he loves you well? 

Ama, I like not him, his love to me is nothing wortt. 

Muce, Ladie, in this me-thinks you offer wrong, 
To hate the man that ever loves you best. 

A^na, Ah, Hermit, I take no pleasure in his love, 
Neither doth Bremo like me best. 

Muce, Pardon my boldness, fair Ladie, sith we bott 
May safely talk now out of Bremo's sight. 
Unfold to me, if so you please, the full discourse. 
How, when, and why you came into these woods, 
And fell into this bloodie butchers hands. 

Ama, Hermit, I will : Of late a worthy Shepherd I did loTe. 

Muce, A Shepherd, Ladie! sure a man unfit to match 

with you. 

Ama, Hermit, this is true: and when we had — 

Muce. Stay there, the wild man comes, 
Eefer the rest untill another time. 

Enter Bbemo. 

Bre, What secret tale is this? what whispering ha^ 

we here? 
Yillain, I charge thee tell thy tale again. 
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Mtice, If needs I must, lo here it is again: 
hen as we both had lost the sight of thee, 
griev'd us both, but specially thy Queen, 
ho, in thy absence ever fears the worst, 
)8t some mischance befall your Royal Grace, 
lall my sweet JBremo wander through the wood, 
)il to and fro for to redress my want, 
azard his life, and all to cherish me? 
like not this, quoth she: 
nd there upon she crav'd to know of me, 
I could teach her handle weapons well. 
y answer was, I had small skill therein: 
it gladsome (mightie King) to learn of thee: 
id this was all. 

Bre, Wast so? none can mislike of this: 
I teach you both to fight; but first, my Queen begin: 
)Te take this weapon, see how thou canst use it. 

Ama. This is too bigg, I cannot weild it in mine arm. 

Bre, Is't so? weel have a knotty crabtree-staff for thee; 
it sirrah, tell me, what saiest? 

Muce, With all my heart, I willing am to learn. » 

Bre, Then take my staff, and see how thou canst weild it. 

Muce, First, teach me how to hold it in mine hand. 

Bre. Thou boldest it well; look how he doth, 
oa maiest the sooner learn. 

Muce. Next, tell how, and when 'tis best to strike. 

Bre. 'Tis best to strike when time doth serve, 
s best to lose no time. 

Muce. Then now or never it is time to strike, 

Bre. And when thou strikest, be sure to hit the head. 

Muce. The head? 
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Bre. The verie head. 

Mu^e, Then have at thine. [He strikes him down efe 
So, lie there and die, a death (no doubt) according to de8( 
Or else a worse, as thou deservest worse. 

Ama, It glads my heart this Tyrants death to see. 

Muce. Now, Ladie, it remains in you 
To end the tale you lately had begun. 
Being interrupted by this wicked wight: 
You said you loved a Shepherd. 

Ama, I, so I do, and none but only him: 
And will do still as long as life doth last. 

Muce. But tell me, Ladie, sith I set you free, 
What course of life do you intend to take? 

Ama, I will disguised wander through the world, 
Till I have found him out. 

Muce. How if you should find your Shepherd in these wood 

Ama. Ah! none so happie then as Amadine. 

He discloseth himself. 

Muce. In tract of time, a man may alter much: 
Sayj Ladie, do you know your Shepherd well? 

Ama. My Mucedorus: hath he set me free? 

Muce. He hath set thee free. 

Ama. And liv'd so lo long unknown to Amadinef 

Muce. Ay that's a question where of you may not be resolved 
You know that I am banisht from the Court, 
I know likewise each passage is beset, 
So that we cannot long escape unknown ; 
Therefore my will is this that we return 
Right through the thickets to the wild mans Cave, 
And there a while live on his Provision, 
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itil the search and narrow watch be past: 
lis is my counsel, and I like it best. 

Ama. I think the very same. 

Mtice. Come, let's be gone. 

Hie Clown searcheth, and falls over the wild man, 
and so carries him away. 

Clow, Nay, soft sir, are you here? a bots on you, 
was like to be hang'd for not finding of you: 
e would borrow a certain stray Kings daughter of you. 
wench, a wench, sir, we would have. 

Muce, A wench of me? lie make thee eat my sword. 

Clow, Lord, nay, and you are so lustie. He call a 
oling card for you: Master, Master, come away quickly. 

Enter Segasto. 

Seg, What's the matter? 

Clow, Look, Amadine and the Shepherd: brave! 

Seg, What, Minion, have I found you out! 

Clow. Nay, that's a lie, I found her out my self. 

Seg. Thou gadding huswife, what cause hadst thou to 

gad abroad? 
hen as thou knowest our wedding day so nigh? 

Ama. Not so, Segasto, no ^uch thing in hand: 
ew your assurance, then He answer you. 

Seg, Thy Fathers promise my assurance is. 

Ama, But what he promised, he hath not performed. 

Seg, It rests in thee for to perform the same. 

Ama, Not L 

Seg. And why? 

Ama, So is my will, and therefore even no. 
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(How, Master, with a none, none so. 

iS^y/. Ah, wicked villain, art thou here? 

Muce, What need these words? we weigh them not. 

Heg, We weigh them not, proud Shepherd, I scorn thy 

company. 

(How, Weel not have a corner of thy company. 

Muce, I scorn not thee, nor yet the least of thine. 

(Jlow. That's a lie, a would have kil'd me with's pngs- 

nando. 

Seg, This stoutness, Amadine, contents me not. 

Ama. Then seek another that may you better please. 

Mtice, Well, Amadine, It only rests in thee. 
Without delay to make thy choice of three: 
There stands Segasto, a second here, 
There stands the third; now make thy choice. 

Clow, A Lord at the least I am. 

Ama, My choice is made, for I will none but thee. 

Seg, A worthy mate (no doubt) for such a Wife. 

Muce, And, Amadine, why wilt none but me? 
I cannot keep thee as thy Father did; 
I have no lands for to maintain thy state: 
Moreover, if thou mean to be my Wife, 
Commonly this must be thy use, 
To bed at midnight, up at four; 
Drudge all day, and trudge from place to place, 
Whereby our daily victual for to win; 
And last of all, which is the worst of all. 
No Princess then, but a plain Shepherds wife. 

Clow, Then God gee you good morrow goody Shepherd. 

Ama, It shall not need, if Amadine do live, 
Thou Shalt be crowned King of Aragon, 
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Clow. Master laugh, when he is a King, then lie be 

a Queen. 

Muce. Then know that which nere tofore was known:* 
am no Shepherd, no Aragonion I, 
lut born of Eoyal blood : my Father's of Valentia King. 
[y Mother Queen; who for thy sacred sake 
'ook this hard task in hand. 

Ama. Ah, how I joy my fortune is so good. 

Seg. Well, now I see Segasto shall not speed. 
tat, Mtccedorm, I as^much do joy 
'o see thee here within our Court of Aragon, 
lS if a Kingdom had befaln me this time: 
with my heart surrender her to thee. [He gives her to him. 
.nd look what right to Amadine I have. 

Clow, What barns door, and born where my Father 
as Constable? a bots on thee, how dost thou? 

Muce. Thanks, Segasto, but you leveld at the Crown. 

Clow, Master, bear this, and bear all. 

Seg. Why so, sirrah? 

Clow. He sales you take a Goose by the Crown. 

Seg. Go to sirrah; away, post you to the King, 
Hiose heart is fraught with carefiill doubts, 
lad him up, and tell him this good news, 
nd we will follow as fast as we may. 

Clow. I go master, 1 run Master. [Exeunt. 

Enter the King and Collin. 

King. Break heart, and end my pallid woes, 
ty Amadine f the comfort of my life; 
[ow can I joy except she were in my sight? 
[er absence breeds great sorrow to my soul. 
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And with a thunder breaks my heart in twain. 

Coll Forbear those Passions, gentle King, 
And you shall see t'will turn unto the best. 
And bring your soul to quiet and to joy. 

King, Such joy as death, I do assure me that, 
And nought but death, except of her I hear, 
And that with speed, I cannot sigh thus long; 
But what a Tumult do hear I within? 

\_The^ cry within, joy, and gladnt 

Collin. 1 hear a noise of over-passing joy 
Within the Court: my Lord, be of good comfort, 
And here comes one in hast. 

Enter the Clown running. 

Clow, A King, a Kingf. 

CoU, Why, how now sirrah, what's the matter? 

Clow, 0, 'tis news for a King, *t is worth money. 

King, Why sirrah, thou shalt have silver and gold 

it be good. 

Clow, 0, 'tis good, 'tis good. Amadine — 

King, 0, what of her, tell me, and I will make t 

a knight 

Clow, How, a Spright, no by Lady, I will not 

a Spright 
Master, get you away, if I be a Spright, I shall be so 1 
I shall make you all afraid. 

Coll. Then (Sot) the King means to make thee a gentlen 

Clow, Why, I shall want parrel. 

King, Thou shalt want for nothing. 

Clow, Then stand away, strike up thy self, here they co 
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JEnter Segasto, Mucedoeus, and Amadke. 

Ama. My gracious Father, pardon thy disloyal daughter, 

'King. What, do mine eyes behold my daughter Amadine f 
e up daughter, and let these embracing arms 
)w some token of thy Fathers joy, 
lich ever since thy departure hath languished in sorrow. 

Ama. Dear Father, never were your son'ows 
Miter than my griefs; 
ver you so desolate as I comfortless: 
!; nevertheless knowing my self 
be the cause uf both, on bended knees 
lumbly crave your pardon. 

King. He pardon thee (dear Daughter) but as for him* 

Ama. Ay, Father, what of him? 

Khig. As sure as I am Bang, and wear the Crown, 
be reveng'd on that accursed wretch. 

Muce. Yet, worthy Prince, work not thy will in wrath, 

shew favour. 

King. I, such favour as^ thou deservest. 

Muce. I do deserve the daughter of a King. 

King. Oh impudent! A Shepherd and so insolent. 

Miice. No Shepherd I, but a woi*thy Prince. 

King. In fair conceit, not Princely born. 

Muce. Yes, Princely born, my Father is a King, 
' Mother a Queen, and of Valentia both. 

King. What, Mucedorus! welcom to our Court, 
lat cause hadst thou to come to me disguised? 

Muce. No cause to fear, I caused no offence; 
t this, desiring thy daughters vertues for to see, 
;guis'd my self from out my Fathers Court, 
known to any in secret I did rest, 

4* 
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And passed many troubles near to death: 
So hath your daughter my partaker been, 
As you shall know hereafter more at large: 
Desiring you, you will give her to me, 
Even as mine own, and Sovereign of my life, 
Then shall I think my travels all well spent. 

King, With all my heart, but this, 
Segasto claims my promise made tofore, 
That he should have her as his onely wife, 
Before my Councel, when he came from War. 
Segasto, may I crave thee let it pass, 
And give Amadine as Wife to Mucedomsf 

Seg, With all my heart, were it a far greater thing, 
And what I may to famish up their rites, 
With pleasing sports and pastimes you shall see. 

King, Thanks, good Segasto, I will think of this. 

Muce. Thanks good my Lord, and whilst I live, 
Account of me in what I can or may. 

Ama. Good Segasto, these great courtesies 
Shall not be forgot. 

Clow, Why, hark you Master, bones what have you done? 
What given away the wench you made me take such paiM 
for? you are wise indeed. Mass and I had known of that, 
I would have had her my self: faith Master, now we may go 
to breakfast with a Wood-cock-pie. 

Seg, Go to sirrah, you were best to leave this kuaverj. 

King, Come on my Lords, lets now to Court, 
Where we may finish up the joyfullest day 
That ever hapt to a distressed King: 
Were but thy Father, the VaJentian Lord, 
Present in view of this combined knot. 



k 
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A shout within: Enter Messenger, 
vhat shout was that? 

Mess. My Lord, the VcHerdia King, 
Fewly arriv'd, intreats your presence. 

Muce. My Father? 

King Ara, Prepared welcomes give him entertainment; 
L happier Planet never reign*d than that 
Vhich governs at this hour. [Sound. 

Enter the King of Valentia, Anselmo, Eoderigo, Brachius, 
mth others: the King runs and enibraceth his Smi. 

King Vol. Rise honour of my age, food to my rest: 
)ondemn not (mighty King of Aragon) 
[y rude behaviour, so compelled by nature, 
•hat manners stood unacknowledged. 

King Ara. What we have to recite would tedious prove, 
ty Declaration, therefore in and feast, 
!o morrow the performance shall explain 
Vhat words conceal: till then. Drums speak. Bells ring, 
rive plausive welcomes to our brother King. 

[Sound Brums and Tru/iwpets. 
[Exeunt omnes. 

Enter Comedy and Envy. 

Com. How now Envy; what, blushest thou already? 
•eep forth, hide not thy head with shame, 
Jut with a courage praise a womans deeds; 
?hy threats were vain, thou could'st do me no hurt, 
Lltbough thou seemd'st to cross me with despight, 
overwhelm'd, and turn'd upside down thy blocks, 
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And made thy self to stumble at the same. 

Envy, Though stumbled, yet not over-thrown, 
Thou canst not draw\ay head to mildness: 
Tet must I needs confess thou hast done well, 
^nd plaid thy part with mirth and pleasant glee: 
Say all this, yet canst thou not conquer me, 
Although this time thou hast got, 
Yet not the conquest neither. 
A double revenge another time He have. 

Com. Envy, spit thy gall; 
Plot, work, contrive, create new fallacies. 
Teem from thy womb each minute a black Traytor, 
Whose blood and thoughts have twins conception: 
Study to act deeds yet unchronicled. 
Cast native monsters in the moulds of men; 
Case vicious devils under sancted robes; 
Unhasp the wicket where all perjuries roost. 
And swarm this ball with treasons, do thy worst. 
Thou canst not (hell-hound) cross my stear to night. 
Nor blind that glory where I wish delight. 

Emy. I can, I will. 

Com. Nefarious Hag, begin. 
And let us tii gg till one the mastery win. 

Envy. Comedy, thou art a shallow Goose, 
He overthrow thee in thine own intent, 
And make thy fall my Comick merriment. 

Com. Thy Policy wants gravity, thou art too weak; 
Speak friend, as how? 

Envy. Why, thus. 
From my foul study will 1 hoist a wretch, 
A lean and hungry meager Canibal, 
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liose jaws swell to his eyes with chewing malice; 
d him He make a Poet. 

Com. What's that to the purpose? 

Bnvy. This scrambling Raven with his needy beard, 
11 I whet on to write a Comedy; 
lerein shall be composed dark sentences, 
casing to factious brains: 
d every otherwhere, place me a jest, 
lose high abuse shall more torment then blows, 
en I my self, quicker then lightning,. 
11 flie me to the puissant Magistrate, 
d waiting with a trencher at his back, 
midst of jollity- rehearse those gauls, 
th some additions, so lately vented in your Theater; 
on this cannot but make complaint 
our great danger, or at least restraint. 

Com. Ha, ha, ha, I laugh to hear thy folly: 
is is a trap for boys, not men, nor such, 
pecially desertiful in their doings, 
hose staid discretion rules their purposes: 
uid my faction do eschew those vices: 
t see, see, the weary Sun for rest, 
.th lain his golden compass to the West, 
here he perpetual bide, and ever shine, 
David^s oflF-spring in his happy Clime. 
)op Envi/, stoop; bow to the earth with me, 
t's beg our pardon on our bended knee. IThet/ kneel. 

Envy. My power hath lost her might, Envies date's expired, 
id I amazed am. IFall down and quake. 

Com, Glorious and wise Arch-Coesar on this earth, 
whose appearance Envie^s strucken dumb, 
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And all bad things cease operation: 
Vouchsafe to pardon our unwilling errour, 
So late presented to your gracious view, 
And weel endeavour with excess of pain, 
To please your senses in a choicer strain. 
Thus we commit you to the arms of night. 
Whose spangled carkass would for your, delight, 
Strive to excel the day: be blessed then, 
Who other wishes, let him never speak — 

Envy, Amen. 
To Fame and Honour we commend your rest, 
Live still more happy, every hour more blest. 

FINIS. 
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VORREDE. 



Wie den im vierten Hefte der Pseudo-Shakspere'schen 
men verofiFentlichten „Mucedorus'' scheint es ange- 
3en auch die ihm geistesverwandte^ in diesem fiinften 
te mitgetheilte „Fair Em" bei dera deutschen Pub- 
3a unter Tieck'scher Befurwortung einzufuhren. In 
zweitenBande seiner „Shakspeare^s Vorschule'^ (Leipzig: 
jkhaus 1829) giebt unser Shaksperye-Kritiker eine Ueber- 
iing dieses Dramas und erdrtert in der Vorrede zugleich 
Griinde, die ihn bestimmen, dasselbe unserm Dichter 
ischreiben. Folgendermassen aussert er sich: 

„Die sch5neEmma findet sich irabritischen Museum 
jinem Bande, der vormals dera Konige Carl dem Zweiten 
shorte. Dieses Bandchen^ welches noch einige andere 
iuspiele enthalt, tragt auf der Kuckseite den Titel:. 
Lkspeare; so dass nach der Meinung des Besitzers 
e Schauspiele, die er so versaramelte, von dem grossen 
titer herriihren soUen. Das Buch kann dem Anschein 
1 wohl noch friiher gebunden sein, der Ausspruch 
•, der sich durch den Buchbinder, sei es von wem es 
^e, hat kund geben woUen, ist nicht so unbedingt 
ickzuweisen, da die Behauptung auf jeden Eail ^v^^ 
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einer Zeit herruhrt, in der der Name Shakspeare weniger 
als der Fletcher^s gait. Der Besitzer des Buches hat 
auchgewissNiemand mit diesemTitel hintergehen wollen, 
als sich selbst. Aber warum kOnnte denn nicM dieser 
ganz schwache Versuch eineeiligeJugendarbeit desgrossea 
Dichters sein? Es wird mir immer wahrscheinlicher, dass 
er viel fruher nach London gekommen ist als man ge- 
wdhnlich annimmt. War er schon 1584, 85 dort, trieb 
ihn Noth oder Neigung dazu, ohne seinen Namen zu 
nennen, fur die Buhne zu arbeiten, so ist diese Skizze 
ohne Charakter, Sprache und Erfindung wohl das Werk 
eines Junglings, der ohne Studien und Gelehrsamkeit, 
scheinbar nicht zum Dichter berufen, eben auch ein 
Schattenspiel ohne Wesen und Inhalt dem Theater gab, 
das es gewiss weder ansehnlich honorirte, noch fur einen 
grossen Gewinn hielt. Fur Marlow, oder Green, ist es 
mir geradezu zu schlecht und unbedeutend, denn wenndie 
erste Scene undEinleitung auch eine gewisse Aehnlichtoit 
mit der des Roger Baco hat, so fehlt doch der poetische 
Geist, die Leichtigkeit und Anmuth jenes alten Gedichtes 
diesem hier ganzlich." 

„Wenn es eine M5glichkeit ist, dass Shakspeare so 
schwach begann, so waren es wohlFreunde undVerehrer 
des Dichters, die spaterhin, als er sich von den fruherea 
Volkstheatern trenute und alle seine Stucke von diesea 
zuruckzog, diese friihen kindlichen und zum Theil Kndi- 
schen Erinnerungen aus Vorliebe durch den Druck ver- 
breiteten, um sich diese Andenken zu erhalten. Einem 
solchen Verehrer mag auch schon fruher der Band zuge- 
hOrt haben, in welchem sich diese Emma befindet. Auf- 
fallend ist es wenigstens, dass wir von Schauspielen die 
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r 1598 gespielt sind, nur wenige im Druck besitzen; 
terdiesenwenigen anonymen nennt eine fruhe Tradition, 
ngbain und andere Manner, die sich wohl dafur interes- 
t zu haben scheinen, den Shakspeare als Verfasser von 
jhreren. — — So kann man, wenn sich diese Ansicht 
yrundet ineinerfastnothwendigenStufenfolge dieWerke 
akspeare's vom kindischen Beginn und erster Unge- 
dcktheit bis zur vollendeten Meisterschaft nnd Kunst 
rreich neben einander legen." 

So weit Tieck, der, wie wir sehen, die „Fair Em*' 
A. deshalb unserm Dichter zuspricht und seinem Zeit- 
aossen Bobert Greene abspricht, weil das Drama fur 
izteren geradezu zu schlecht sei. Da Tieck umgekehrt 
ierswo manches Pseudo-Shakspere'sche Schauspiel eben- 
ihalb far ein Shakspere'sches zu erklaren geneigt ist, 
il es fur jeden andern zeitgenOssischen Dichter geradezu 
gut sei, so handhabt er auf diese Weise eine ergOtz- 
he Zwickmuhle, mit deren Htilfe sich der Schatz 
akspere'scher Poesie bequem in^s Unendliche vermehren 
st. Der von Edward Phillips in seinem Theatrum 
etarum (1675) zuerst aufgestellten und von Alex Dyce 
m Herausgeber der Greene'schen Dramen, fur zulassig 
tchteten Meinung, dass Greene wirklich der Verfasser 
: „Fair Em" gewesen, tritt ausser Tieck auch Charles 
light entgegen, aber mit plausibleren Grunden als unser 
itscher Kritiker. Knight findet den Vers der „Fair 
i" minder alterthumlich gebaut als bei Greene und dessen 
itgenossen, die dramatische Anlage lebendiger und ge- 
dckter als sie in Greene's Schauspielen erscheine. Da 
! doppelte Intrigue der „Fair Em" den genannten Eng- 
shen Kritiker an Beaumont's und Fletcher's Verwick- 
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lungen erinnert, so bezweifelt er kaum, dass das Stfick 
erst nach Shakspere's Tode verfasst sei. Den asthetischen 
Werth desselben schlagt Enight, dbwohl er natnrlich an 
keine Shakspere'sche Autorschaffc — wegen des Titeb 
Shakespeare auf der Buckseite des im Britischen Mu- 
seum aufbewahrten Bandes! — glauben mag, doch etwas 
hoher an als Tieck es thut. Der eigentliche Ymr&sser 
der „Fair Em" wird also wie der Verfasser mancher an- 
drer Pseudo-Shakspere'schen Dramen mibekannt bleiben. 
Auf dem Titelblatte jener Ausgabe wird nur die Schau- 
spieler-Gesellschaft namhaft gemacht, welche das Schau- 
spiel, wahrscheinlich geraume Zeit vor dem Drucke, auf-: 
gefuhrt haben soil. Dieses Titelblatt lautet: 

A Pleasant Comedy Of Fair e Em, The MiUers daughter 
of Manchester : With the love of William the Conqueror: 
As it was sundi^ times yubliqudy acted in the HonowrcikU 
Citie of London, hy the right Honourahle the Lord Strange 
his Seruants. 

London. Printed for John Wright, and are to h 
sold at his shop at the signe of the Bible in Guilt-spur 
street without New-gate. 1631, 

Eine fruhere Ausgabe der „FairEm" als diese rom 
Jabre 1631 scheint den namhaftesten engliscben Eritikern, 
welche sammtlich nur diese citiren, unbekannt geblieben 
zu sein. Und doch muss es eine, vielleicht sogar zwei 
fruhere Ausgaben gegeben haben, wena wir den Workea 
eines sp&tern Herausgebers dieses Dramas irgendwelchen 
Glauben beimessen durfen. Bin gewisser W. R, Chetwooi 
selbst Theaterdichter und eine Zeitlang Souffleur am 
Drury-lane-Theater, gab im Jahre 1756 in Dublin eine 
Auswahl von sechs altern Dramen heraus, unter denenals. 
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2weites auch das unsrige fignrirt. In dem kurzen Vor- 
wort zudiesembemerkt er : I have seen three different Editions 
of it, the First without a dute, and not divided into Acts. — 
Thd Second in 1619 tvith the Acts divided and some 
immaterial alterations, — However I have chose to follow 
that. The latter seems only to be a copy of the first, 
mnce no Acts are distinguished,, 

Diese „letzte*' Ausgabe kann keine andere als die uns 
Torliegende von 1631 sein, wahrend Chetwood's sog. un- 
datirte und sog. zweite, von ihm selber angeblich zu 
Grande gelegte, sich bisher nirgendwo haben nachweisen 
lassen. Ob die Eintheilung in Acte und die von ihm 
Bervorgehobenen ^tinwesentlichen Aenderungen" aus dieser 
mytbischen zweitenAusgabe von 1619 oder ausChetwood's 
eignem Ingenium herruhren, ist schwerlich auszumachen. 
Letztere Praesumtion lage tibrigens nicht so fern, wenn 
Steevens Recht hatte, der gelegentlich denChetwood, der 
auch Verfasser einer werthlosen Geschichte der Buhne und 
eines Lebens Ben Jonson's war, als ,jA blockhead and a 
meoLsureless and bungling liar^^ bezeichnet. Chetwood hatte 
denizufolge jene Ausgabe von 1619 lediglich fingirt, um 
seine eignen „Verbesserungen" zur „Fair Em" mit einer 
scheinbaren Autoritat zu untersttitzen. Die „some im- 
^naterial alterations^^ ubrigens, mOgen sie nun aus der 
Feder Chetwood's oder aus der von ihm benutzten alten 
Ausgabe stammen, siud keineswegs so unwesentlich, wie 
er angiebt, sonderu greifen bedeutend und mannigfach 
genug in die Textgestaltung des Dramas ein. Durchgehends 
bezwecken sie eine Correctur des stellenweise zieml^ 
nachlassigen Stiles und Verses, wie er unzweifelhaft pi 
der Ausgabe von 1631 uns erhalten ist. Ebenso setzea 
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sie gelegentlich an die Stelle einiger weniger pathetisch 
gehaltenen Passus des Dramas schwunghaftere und rhe- 
torisch gehobene Partien. Namentlich fur die Abschlusse 
der einzelnen Acte, wie sie Chetwood zuerst eingetheilt 
hat Oder in seiner alten Ausgabe eingetheilt gefunden 
haben will, ist in dieser Beziehung mit vieler Absicht- 
lichkeit gesorgt, wie die am Schlusse dieser Vorrede mit- 
getheilten Proben darthun werden. 

Meiner Ausgabe der „rair Em" liegt eine von mir 
auf dem British Museum gefertigte Abschrift des alten 
Textes von 1631 aus dem von Tieck besprochenen Bande 
zu Grunde. Eine Herstellung der modemen Orthographie 
und Interpunction, sowie eine wenigstens partielle Recti- 
fication der Versabtheilung, war bei der ungleich besseren 
TextbeschaflFenheit flieses Dramas thunlicher und rathsamer 
als beim „Mucedorus^'. Die fehlendeEintheilung in Acte 
ist aus Chetwood entlehnt, bei dem sich auch zuerst cte 
Personenverzeichniss findet. Eine Eintheilung in SceD6D 
habe ich selbst hinzugefugt, nach dem Vorgange to 
Tieck'schen Uebersetzung, • welche nur die Scenen (acht- 
zehn im Ganzen), nicht aber die Acte bezeichnet. Etwaige 
Correcturen des Textes von 1631 (T) sowie eine Auswahl 
aus Chetwood's ^^immaterial alterations^' (Gh?^ sind in den 
folgenden Noten nach der Seitenzahl meiner Ausgabe 
gegeben. 

Pag. 2. We go and wish this private conference 
Public effects in thy accustomed peace, T. .stellt this und 
thy um. 

Pag. 4. And I will lend thy name et^melly — Daffir 
liesl Ch.: And altars shall be rais'd to loorship thee. 
ibid. And gentleman of no mean descent — Diese Zeile 
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sowie die beiden letzten Verse dieserEede des Millers fehlen 
bei Ch., wie dort uberhaupt nicht nur einzelne Zeilen, son- 
dem langere Passns willkurlich und ohne ersichtlichen 
Grund weggelassen sind. 

Pag. 5, That makes us differ from base millers horn 
— from plebeian birth in Ch, 

Pag. 10. Forming thy state to thy desert — Ch. ver- 
voUstandigt den Vers mit thy lowly state, 
ibid. Bad world where riches is esteemed above them both 
— Ch. regulirt den Vers mic is esteemed most 

Pag. 11. Yet may her beauty and her virtue loell 
suffice — Ch. setzt serve fur well suffice. 

Pag. 17. Nor shall xuikindness cause me from him to 
start — Ch. hat cause my love to start. 

Pag. 19. Luh. Sweet Lady, for thy sake etc. — An 
die Stelle dieses Berichtes in Prosa setzt Ch. folgenden 
in Versen: 

Last night three maskers in one company 
Entsrd the spacious hall. I observed them well 'j 
Each marker chose his lady in the dance 
And one, the foremost, bent his steps towards thee-. 
Which I perceiving thrust myself betiveen, 
But this was taken in so ill a part, 
That, when the sports were done, he drew upon me, 
And in the scuffle I receivd this hurt. 
The peace and quiet of the place thus broke. 
The guards seized on the bold offender 
And in durance stayed him to answer this. 

Pag. 20. Let us be content with our harms etc, — Auch 
hier hat Ch. Verse statt der Prosa: 
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Come, let us be catUented with our harms 

And lay the fault on chance and become friends, 

ibid. To scolding y huswife? — Ch. setzt madam fSr 
huswife. 

Pag. 21. he should not dispossess Lubech of his love,— 
Ch. hat: my Jjubech^^ love. 

Pag. 23. In Ch. schliesst Valingford den Act mit 
folgendem Reimpaar : 
Rivals in war create a glorious strife, 
But hate ensues, when rivals for a wife. 

Pag. 24. T. theilt die Verse so ab : 
My Lord, wherein hath Mariana given you occasion 
That you should mistrust or else be jealous of my secrecyf 

Dafur liest Ch. den zweiten Vers: 

That you should thus mistrust my secrecy f — In der 
folgendeu Zeile ist misconceive Ch.'s Verbesserung fir 
misconster in T 

Pag. 25. The title and estate of majesty T. stellt 

and und of ein. 

ibid. Why do you post me to another thefi ? — So T. 
Vielleicht ware part fiir post zu lesen. 

Pag. 27. Or court my mistress with fabulous discouf 
ses — loith false vows of love bei Ch. 

Pag. 33. Now will I away to Chester. — T. hat hier 
nndweiterhinnoch einige Meile Manchester fur Chester. Ch. 
macht hi^r wieder Verse : 

Now will I bend my course to Manchester. 
setzt aber im Folgenden das richtige Chester. — Es ist 
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War, dass Manvile an seine Werbung urn die Tochter 
des reichen Burgers von Chester denkt, von der nachher 
die Rede ist. 

ibid. TU stay behind etc. — Ch. schliesst Valingfords 
Rede so: 

Til stay behind to solicit my fair love, 
I love her for her virtue* s lasting charms ; 
A never-failing flovor will fill my arm^. 

Pag. 34. Enter RosUio and Mariana. — Deren Auf- 
treten ist nnr bei Ch. bezeichnet^und fehlt in T. 

Pag. 37. Bei Ch. schliesst William den Act mit 
folgendem Reimspruch: 

Traitors to Icings fly in the face of heaven, 
Since by almighty Jove the sceptre^s given. 

. ibid. Enter the Citizen of Chester — So Ch. ; in T. 
steht Manchester. 

_ Pag. 39. and by this means get Em to my wife. — 
Auch hier macht Ch. Verse: 
And by this means fair Em will be revenged. 

Pag. 40. and ai Chester shall be m<irried etc. — 
Chester in T. und Ch. 

Pag. 42. the words he spake were true concerning 
Manvile. — true fehlt in T., erg^nzt in Ch. 

Pag. 43. Bei Ch. schliesst Yalingford mit dem Reimspruch: 
love! deceiving mirror, bane to joy 
Who lights a flame whose lustre will destroy I 

Pag. 44. Sveno, William of Saxony greets thee. — 
So T.— Ch. setzt hier wie an anderen fo^enden Stellen 
dasrichtigere England fur Saxony. Indessruhrtft dftx¥*\Rst 
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ohne Zweifel vom Dichter selbst her. — Ch. liest in 
der zweitfolgenden Zeile Englands crown fur Saooony^ 
und abermals zwei Zeilen weiter steht this my realm bei 
Ch. fur das ursprungliche Saxony bei T. — In ahnlicher 
Weise andert Ch. weiterhin. 

Pag. 45. Whom wrongfully thou detainedst prisoner — 
So bei Ch.; T. hat detainest. 

Pag. 47. Forled hy love, I thus have gone astray. — 
T. trennt For led. 

ibid. Makes loving parents wink at children' s faults — 
love in liest T. fur loving. 

Pag. 48. A proper conjunction! — So T. ; vielleicht 
ware conjuration zulesen. 

Pag. 49. I hv'd this Manvile so much that still mg 
thought — T. hat methought. 

Pag 52. And what says lovely Em to Valingfordf-- 
T. setzt lovely vor Valingford, statt vor Em. 

Pag. 53. Der Schluss ist bei Ch. etwas erweitert: 
Em. I knom his merit and I know his truth. 
Will. Then here, Lord Valingford, receive fair Em, 

Here take her, make her thy espoused wifa 
Val. I take thee as the treasure of my life. 
Em. And with this hand I give thee all my heart. 
Will. Tlien go we in that preparation may he Tnad/t^ 
To see these nuptials solemnly performed.* 
Thus war tumultuous flies to banishment 
And Englands breast is fraught with rich content. 



FAIR EM. 



Dramatis Personae. 



William the Conqueror. 

SvBNo, King of Denmark. 

Duke DiROT. 

Marques Lubeck. 

mountkey. 

Manvile. 

Valingford. 

Demarch. 

Danish Embassador. 

The Miller of Manchester. 

Trotter, his Man. 

Citizen of Chester. 



Blakch, Princess of Denmark. 
Mariana, Princess of Svethia. 
Pair Em, the Miller's Daughter. 
Elinor^ the Citizen's Daughter. 

English and Danish Nobles. 
Soldiers, Countrymen and Attendants. 



THE COMEDY OF FAIR EM. 



A O T 1. 

SCENE I. 

Enter Willum the Conqueror; Marques Lubeck, with a picture; 
Mouktnet; Manvile; Valingfobd; and Duke DmoT. 

Marques. What means fair Britain's mighty conqueror, 
So suddenly to cast away his staff 
And, all in pasBion, to forsake the tilt? 

BiroL My Lord, this triumph we solemnize here, 
Is of mere love to your increasing joys; 
Only expecting cheerful looks for all. 
What sudden pang then moves your Majesty 
To dim the brightness of the day with frowns? 

W. Conq. Ah, good my Lords, misconster not the cause; 
At least, suspect not my displeased brows 
I amorously do bear to your intent. 
For thanks and all that you can wish I yield. 
But that which makes me blush and shame to tell 
Is cause why thus I turn my conquering eyes 
To coward looks and beaten fantasies. 

Mount Since we are guiltless, we the less dismay 
To see this sudden change possess your cheer; 
For if it issue from your own conceits. 
Bred by suggestion of some envious thoughts, 
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Your Highness* wisdom may suppress it straight. 
Yet tell us, good my Lord, what thought it is 
That thus bereaves you of your late content; 
That in advice we may assist your Grace 
Or bind our forces to revive your spirits. 

W. Conq. Ah, Marques Lubeck, in thy power it lies 
To aid my bosom of these thralled dumps; 
And therefore, good my Lords, forbear a while, 
That we may parley of these private cares, 
Whose strength subdues me more than all the world. 

VdtU We go and wish this private conference 
Public effects in thy accustom'd peace. 

IJtJxeimt aZZ, but William and the Maequm. 

W. Conq. Now, Marques, must a- Conqueror at arms 
Disclose himself thrall'd to unarmed thoughts. 
And, threatened of a shadow, yield to lust. 
No sooner had my sparkling eyes beheld 
The flames of beauty blazing on this piece, 
But suddenly a sense of miracle. 
Imagined on thy lovely mistress' face, 
Made me abandon bodily regard 
And cast all pleasures on my wounded soul. 
Then, gentle Marques, tell me what she is, 
That thus thou honour'st on thy warlike shield. 
And if thy love and interest be such 
As justly may give place to mine, 
That, if it be, my soul with honour's wings 
May fly into the bosom of my dear; 
If not, close them and stoop into my grave. 

Marq. If this be all, renowned Conqueror, 
Advance your drooping spirits and revive 
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The wonteid courage of your conquering mind; 

For this fair picture, painted on my shield, 

Is the true counterfeit of lovely Blanch, 

Princess and daughter to the King of Danes ; 

Whose beauty and excess of ornaments 

Deserves another manner of defence, 

Pomp and high* person, to attend her state. 

Than Marqu6^ Lubeck any way presents. 

Therefore her virtues I resign to thee, 

Already shrin'd in thy religious breast, ^ 

To be advanced and honoured to the full. 

Nor bear I this, an argument of love, 

But to renown fair Blanch, my Sovereign's child. 

In every place where I by arms may do it, 

W. Conq. Ah, Marques, thy words bring heaven into 

my soul; 

And, had I heaven to give for thy reward. 

Thou shouldst be thron'd in no unworthy place. 

But let my uttermost wealth suffice thy worth, 

Which here I vow. And, to aspire the bliss 

That hangs on quick atcbievements of my love. 

Thyself and I will travel in disguise. 

To bring this Lady to our Britain court. 

Marq. Let William but bethink what may avail. 
And, let me die, if I deny my aid. 

W. Conq, Then thus : the Duke Dirot and th' Earl Demarch 
Will I leave substitutes to rule my realm. 
While mighty Love forbids my being here; 
And, in the name of Sir Robert of Windsor, 
Will go with thee unto the Danish court, 
^eep William's secrets, Marques, if thou \on^ \ivKi, 
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Bright Blanch, I come; sweet Fortune, flavour me, 

And I will laud thy name eternally. [ExeutU, 



SCENE 11. 
Enter the Miller and Em, his datigkter. 

Mil. Come, daughter, we must learn to shake off pomj 
To leave the state that erst beseem'd a knight 
And gentleman of no mean descent. 
To undertake this homely miller's trade. 
Thus must we mask, to save our wretched lives, 
Threatened by conquest of this hapless isle. 
Whose sad invasions by the Conqueror 
Have made a number such as we subject 
Their gentle necks unto the stubborn yoke 
Of drudging labour and base peasantry. 
Sir Thomas Goddard now old Goddard is, 
Goddard the Miller of fair Manchester. 
Why should not I content me with this state. 
As good Sir Edmund Trostard did the flail? 
And thou, sweet Em, must stoop thy high estate. 
To join with mine, that thus we may protect 
Our harmless lives, which, led in gi-eater port, 
Would be an envious object to our foes, 
That seek to root all Britain's gentry 
From bearing countenance against their tyranny. 

Em. Good father, let my full resolved thoughts. 
With settled patience to support this chance 
Be some poor comfort to your aged soul; 
For therein rests the height of my estate 
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That you are pleas'd with this dejection, 
And that all toils my hands may undertake 
May serve to work your worthiness' content. 

Mil, Thanks, my dear daughter; these thy pleasant words 
Transfer my soul into a second heaven: 
And in thy settled mind my joys consist, 
My state revived and I in former plight. 
Although our outward pomp be thus abased 
And thrall to drudging, stayless of the world, 
Let us retain those honourable minds, 
That lately governed our superior state; 
Wherein true gentry is the only mean 
That makes us differ from base millers bom. 
Though we expect no knightly delicates, 
Nor thirst in soul for former sovereignty, 
Yet may our minds as highly scorn to stoop 
To base desires of vulgar's wordliness. 
As if we were in our precedent way. 
And, lovely daughter, since thy youthful years 
Must needs admit as young affections. 
And that sweet love unpartial perceives 
Her dainty subjects thorough every part. 
In brief receive these lessons from my lips. 
The true discoverers of a virgin's due. 
Now requisite, now that I know thy mind 
Something inclin'd to favour Manvile's suit, 
A gentleman, thy lover in protest: 
And that thou may'st not be by love deceived. 
But try his meaning fit for thy desert. 
In pursuit of all amorous desires, 
Begard thine honour. Let not vehement sighs, 
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Nor earnest vows importing fervent love, 
Render thee subject to the wrath of lust: 
For that, transfonn'd to former sweet delight, 
Will bring thy body and thy soul to shame. 
Chaste thoughts and modest conversations, 
Of proof to keep out all enchanting vows 
Vain sighs, forc'd tears, and pityful aspects. 
Are they that make deformed bodies fair. 
Poor wretch, and such enticing men 
That seek of all but only present grace, 
Shall in perseverance of a virgin's due 
Prefer the most refusers to the choice 
Of such a soul as yielded what they thought, 
But, ho! Where is Trotter? 

(Here enter Tbotteb, the Miller's man; and they uMin 

call for their grist) 

Trot, Where's Trotter! Why, Trotter is here. V faitli 
you and your daughter go up and down, weeping and i^ai" 
menting, and keeping of a waimentation, as who should say 
the mill would go with your waimenting. 

Mil, How now. Trotter! Why complain'st thou so? 

Trot Why, yonder is a company of young men and 
maids keep such a stir for their grist, that they would have 
it before my stones be ready to grind it. But, i' fadth, I 
would I could break wind enough backward: you should not 
tarry for your grist, I warrant you. 

Mil, Content thee, Ti'otter; I will go pacify them. 

Trot, I-wis,^ you will when I cannot 1 Why, look, you, 
have a mill. Why, what's youx mill without me? Or rather 
Mistress, what were I without you? 

Em. Nay, Trotter, if you fall a chiding, I will give you o'er. 
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Trot I chide you, dame, to amend you. You are too 
fine to be a miller's daughter; for if you should but stoop 
to take up the toll-dish, you will have the cramp in your 
finger at least ten weeks after. 

MU, Ah, well said. Trotter! Teach her the good hus- 
wife, and thou shalt have her to thy wife, if thou canst get 
her good will. 

Trot. Ah, words wherein I see matrimony come loaden 
with kisses to salute me ! Now let me alone to pick the mill, 
to fill the hopper, to take the toll, to mend the sails, yea, 
and to make the mill to go with the very force of my love, 

(Here they must call for their grist within.) 
I come, I come; i' faith, now you shall have your grist, or 
else Trotter will trot and amble himself to death. 

(Thei/ call him again. Exeunt.) 



SCENE III. 



Enter King of Denmark, with some attendants ; Blanch, 
his daughter; Mamana; J^/ar^'w^s Ltjbeck ; Willum, disguised* 

King Den. Lord Marques Lubeck, welcome home! 
Welcome, brave Knight, unto the Denmark King ! 
For William's sake, the noble Nbrman Duke, 
So famous for his fortunes and success. 
That graceth him with name of Conqueror, 
Right double welcome must thou be to us. 

. W. Conq. And to my Lord the King shall I recount 
Your Grace's courteous entertainment. 
That, for his sake, vouchsafe to honour me, 
A simple Knight, attendant on his Grace. 
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King Den. But say, Sir Knight, what may I call your name? 

W. Conq, Robert of Windsor, an't like your Majesty. 

King Dm, I tell thee. Knight, I so admire the man, 
As that I count it famous guDt in him 
That honours not Duke William in his heart. 
Blanch, hid this stranger welcome, good my giri. 

Blanch. Should I neglect your Blghness' charge thereiii, 
It might be thought of base discourtesy. — 
Welcome, Sir Knight, to Denmark heartily! 

W. Conq, Thanks, gentle Lady. — Lord Marcjues, 

what is she? 

Marq. That same is Blanch, daughter to the king, 
The substance of the shadow that you saw. 

W. Conq. May this be she for whom I cross'd the seas? 
I am asham'd to think I was so fond. 
In whom there's nothing that contents my mind. 
Ill head, worse-featur'd, uncomely, nothing courtly. 
Swart and ill-favour'd, a collier's sanguine skin. 
I never saw a harder-favour'd slut. 
Love her! For what? I can no whiS abide her. 

King Den, Mariana, I have this day received letters 
From Swethia, that lets me understand 
Your ransom is collecting there with speed. 
And shortly hither shall be sent to us. 

Mar. Not that I find occasion of misliking 
My entertainment in your Grace's court, 
But I that I long to see my native home. 

King Den. And reason have you. Madam, for the same, - 
Lord Marques, I commit unto your charge 
The entertainment of Sir Robert here; 
Let him remain with you within the court. 
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solace and disport to spend the time. 

TT. Conq. I thank your Highness whose bounden I remain. 

[Exit KwQ of Dbnhark. 

Blanch, (aside.) Unhappy Blanch, what strange effects 

are these 
at work within my thoughts confusedly? 
at still methinks affection draws me on 
take, to like, nay more, to love this knight. 

W. Conq. A modest countenance, no heavy sullen look, 
t very fair, but richly decked with favour; 
sweet face, an exceeding dainty hand; 
body, were it formed all of wax 
all the cunning artists of the world, 
could not better be proportioned. 

Marq. How now, Sir Robert? In a study, man? 
re is no time for contemplation. 

W. Conq. My Lord, there is a certain odd conceit 
tiich, on the sudden, greatly troubles me. 

Marq. How like you Blanch? I partly do perceive 
e little boy hath play'd the wag with you. 

W. Conq.. The more I look, the more I love to look, 
io says that Mariana is not fair? 

gage my gauntlet 'gainst the envious man 
at dares avow, there liveth her compare. 

Marq. Sir Robert, you mistake your counterfeit, 
is is the lady which you came to see, 

W. Conq. Yes, my Lord; she is counterfeit indeed, 
r there is the substance that best contents me. 

Marq. That is my love, Sir Robert ; you do me wrong. 

W. Conq. The better for you. Sir, she is your love. 
; for hewrong, I see not how it grows. 
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Marq. In seeking that which is another's right. 

W. Conq. As who should say your love were privileg'd 
That none might look upon her but yourself, 

Marq. These jars become not our familiarity, 
Nor will I stand on terms to move your patience. 

"FT. Conq. Why, my Lord, 
Am I not of flesh and blood as well as you? 
Then give me leave to love as well as you. 

Mofrq, To love, Sir Robert. But whom? Not she Hove; 
Nor stands it with the honour of my state 
To brook corrivals with me in my love. 

W. Conq, So, Sir, we are thorough for that. — 
Ladies, farewell. — Lord Marques, .will you go? — 
(Aside) I'll find a time to speak with her, I trow, 

Marq. With all my heart. — Come, Ladies, will you walk? 

lExeunt, 



SCENE rv. 

Etiter Manvile, alonef disguised. 

Man. Ah Em! the subject of my restless thoughts. 
The anvil whereupon my heart doth beat. 
Forming thy state to thy desert; 
Full ill this life becomes thy heavenly look. 
Wherein sweet love and virtue sits enthroned. 
Bad world, where riches is esteem'd above them both. 
In whose base eyes nought else is bountiful! . 
A miller's daughter, says the multitude. 
Should not be loved of a gentleman. 
But, let them breathe their souls into the air, 
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Yet will I still affect tliee as myself, 
So thou be constant in thy plighted vow. 
But here comes one, TU listen to his talk. "" 

(Manyile hiding himself.) 

Enter Valingford at anotlier door, disguised. 

Vol, Go, William Conqueror, and seek thy love, 
Seek thou a minion in a foreign land. 
Whilst I draw back and court my love at home. 
The miller's daughter of fair Manchester 
Hath bound my feet to this delightsome soil; 
And from her eyes do dart such golden beams, 
That hold my heart in her subjection. 

Man. He ruminates on my beloved choice. 
God grant he come not to prevent my hope! 
But here's another; him Til listen too. 

Enter Mountney, disguised, at another door. 

Mount. Nature unjust, in utterance of thy art, 
To grace a peasant witii a princess' fame! 
Peasant am I so to misterm my love. 
Although a miller's daughter by her birth, 
Yet may her beauty and her virtues well suffice 
To hide the blemish of lier birth in hell, 
WTiere neither envious eyes nor thought can pierce, 
But endless darkness ever smother it. 
jro, William Conqueror, and seekjthy love, 
IVhilst I draw back and court mine own the while. 
Decking her body with such costly robes 
is may become her beauty's worthiness. 
That so thy labours may be laugh'd to scorn ; 
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And she thou seek'st in foreign regions 
Be darken^ and eclips'd, when she arrives, 
By one that I have chosen neai^er home. 

Man, What! Comes he too to intercept my love! 
Then hie thee, Manvile, to forestall such foes. 

[Exit Manvile. 

Mount What now, Lord Valingford? Are you behind? 
The king hath chosen you to go with him. 

Ycd, So chose he you; therefore I marvel much 
That both of us should linger in this sort. 
What may the king imagine of our stay? 

Mount The king may justly think we are to blame; 
But I imagined I might well be spared 
And that no other man had borne my mind. 

Vol. The like did I ; in friendship then resolve, 
What is the cause of your unlook'd— fbr stay? 

Mount, Lord Valingford, I tell thee as a friend, 
Love is the cause why I have staid behind. 

Yal, Love, my Lord! Of whom? 

Mount Em, the miller's daughter of Manchester. 

Vat But may this be? 

Mount Why not, my Lord? I hope fhll well you know 
That love respects no difference of state, 
So beauty serve to stir aifection. 

Ydl, But this it is that makes me wonder most 
That you and I should be of one conceit 
In such a strange unlikely passion. 

Mount But is this true, my Lord? I hope you do but jest. 

Vail, I would I did : then were my grief the less. 

Mount Nay, never grieve: for if thou canst be such 
To join our thoughts in such a sympathy. 
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I envy set aside, let us agree 

i yiel4 to either's fortune in this choice. 

VtU. Content, say I; and whatsoe'er befall, 
ake hands, my Lord, and Fortune thrive at all. [Exeunt. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I. 



Enter Em; and Trotter, the Miller's Man, tvith a 
kerchief on his head, and an urinal in his hand, 

Em, Trotter, where have you been? 

Trot, Where have I been! Why, what signifies this? 

Em, A kerchief; doth it not? 

Trot. What call you this, I pray? 

Em. I say, it is an urinal. 

Trot. Then, this is mystically to give you to understand, 
aave been at the Phismic.ary's house. 

Em, How long hast thou been sick? 

Trot. V faith, even as long as I have not been half 
U; and that has been a long time. 

Em. A loitering time, I rather imagine. 

Trot, It may be so: but the Phismicary tells me that 
1 can help me. 

Em, Why, anything I can do for recovery of thy 
Jth, be right well assured of. 

Trot, Then give me your hand. 

Em. To what end? 

Trot. That the ending of an old indenture is the be- 
ining of a new bargain. 
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Em. What bargain? 

Trot That you promised to do anything to recover 

my health. 
Em. On that condition I give thee my hand. 
Trot. Ah, sweet Em ! [Here he offers to kiss her. 
Em. How now, Trot? Your master's daughter?] 
Trot, r faith, I aim at the fairest. Ah, Em, sweet Em! 

Fresh as the flower 

That hath power 

To woand my heart 

And ease my smart, j 

Of me, poor thief, in prison bound — 
Em. So all your rhyme lies on the ground. ^ 
But what means this.^ 

Trot. Ah, mark the device! 
For thee, my love, foil sick I was, in hazard of my life, 
Thy promise was to make me whole and for to' be my iife> 

Let me enjoy my love, my dear, 

And thou possess thy Trotter here. 
Em. But I meant no such matter. 
Trot. Yes, but you did. I'll go to our Parson, Sir 
John, and he shall mumble up the marriage out of hand. 
Em. But here comes one that will forbid the banns. 

IHere enters Makvile to tliem. 
Trot. Ah Sir, you come too late. 
Man. What remedy. Trotter?. 
Em. Go, Trotter, my father calls. 
Trot. Would you have me go in, and leave you two here? 
Em. Why, darest thou not trust me? 
Trot. Yes, 'faith; even as long as I see you. 
Em. Go thy ways, I pray thee heartily. 
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' Trot That same word „heartily" is of great force. I will 
go, but I pray you, Sir, beware you; come not too near the wenbh. 

Man, I am greatly beholding to you. [Exit Trottbk. 
Ah, mistress! sometime I might have said: my love! 
But time and fortune hath bereaved me of that, 
And I am abject in those gracious eyes 
That with remorse erst saw into my grief. 
May sit and sigh the sorrows of my heart. 

Em. Indeed, my Manvile hath some cause to doubt, 
When such a swain is rival in his love! 

Man. Ah Em! were he the man that causeth this mistrust, 
I should esteem of thee as at the first. 

Em, But is my love in earnest all this while? 

Man, Believe me, Em, it is not time to jest, 
When others 'joy, what lately I possess'd. 

Em, If, touching love, my Manvile charge me thus, 
Unkindly must I take it at his hands. 
For that my conscience clears me of offence. 

Man. Ah, impudent and shameless in thy ill. 
That with thy cunning and defraudful tongue 
8eeks to delude the honest - meaning mind! 
Was never heard in Manchester before 
Of truer love than hath been 'twixt us twain; 
And, for my part, how I have hazarded 
Displeasure of my father and my friends, 
Thyself can witness; yet, notwithstanding this, 
Two gentlemen attending on Duke William, 
Mountney and Yalingford, as I heard them named, 
Ofktimes resort to see and to be seen. 
Walking the street fast by thy father's door; 
Whose glancing eyes, up to the windows cast, 
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Give testies of their master's amorous heart. 

This, Em, is noted and too much talk*d on: 

Some see it, plain, without mistrust of ill; 

Others there are that scorning grin thereat, 

And say: There go the miller's daughter's wooers! 

Ah me, whom chiefly and most of all it doth concern, 

To spend my time in grief, and vex my soul, 

To think my love should be rewarded thus. 

And for thy sake abhor all womankind! 

Ihn. May not a maiden look upon a man 
Without suspicious judgement of the world? 

Man, If sight do move offence, it is the better not to se& 
But thou didst more, uncoustant as thou art, 
For with them thou hadst talk and conference. 

Em. May not a maid talk with a man without mistrust? 

Man, Not with such men, suspected amorous. 

Em. I giieve to see my Manvile's jealousy; 

Man. Ah, Em! faithful love is full of jealousy; 
So did I love thee true and faithfully. 
For which I am rewarded most unthankfuUy. 

[Exit in a rage. Manet Em, 

Ein. And so away? What, in displeasure gone? 
And left; me such a bitter sweet to gnaw upon! 
Ah, Manvile! little wottest thou 
How near this parting goeth to my heart. 
TJncourteous love, whose followers reap reward 
Of bate, disdain, reproach and infamy, 
The fruit of frantic, bedlam jealousy. 

[Here entet'S Mountnbt to Ei. 
But here comes one of these suspicious men. 
Witness my God, without desert of me : 
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or only Manvile honour I in heart, 

or shall unkindness cause me from him to start. 

Mount For this good fortune, Venus, be thou bless*d, 
) meet my love, the mistress of my heart, 
Tiere time and place gives opportunity, 
fc fiill to let her understand my love. 

(He turns to Em, and offers to take her by the hand, and 

she goes from him.) 
air mistress, since my fortune sorts so well, 
ear you a word! What meaneth this? 
ay, stay, fair Em. 

Em, I am going homewards. Sir. 

Mount. Yet stay, sweet love, to whom I must disclose 
le hidden secrets of a lover's thoughts, 
3t doubting but to find such kind remorse 
3 naturally you are inclined to. 

JEm, The gentleman, your friend. Sir? 
have not seen him this four days at the least. 

Mount. What's that to me? 
speak not, sweet, in person of my friend, 
it for myself, whom if that love deserve 
) have regard, being honourable love; 
3t base affects of loose lascivious love, 
hom youthful wantons play and dally with, 
it that unites in honourable bands of holy rites 
id knits the sacred knot that God's — 
{Here Em cuts him off.) 

JSm. What mean you, Sir, to keep me here so long! 
cannot understand you by your signs. 
)u keep a prattling with your lips, 
it never a word you speak that I can hear. 
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Mount. What, is she deaf? A great impediment! 
Yet remedies there are for such defects. — 
Sweet Em, it is no little grief to me, 
To see where nature, in her pride of art, 
Hath wrought perfections, rich and admirable •— 

Em. Speak you to me, Sir? 

Mount. To thee, my only joy. 

Em. I cannot hear you. 

Mount. Oh plague of fortune! Oh hell without compare! 
What boots it us, to gaze and not enjoy! 

Em. Fare you well, Sir. [Eant Em. Manet Mounti«f. 

Mount. Farewell, my love! Nay, farewell, life and all! 
Could I procure redress for this infirmity, 
It might be means, she would regard my suit. I 

I am acquainted with the king's physicians, • 
Amongst the which there's one, mine honest friend, 
Seignior Alberto, a very learned man. 
His judgement will I have, to help this ill. 
Ah Em, fair Em, if art can make thee whole, 
I'll buy that sense for thee, although it cost me dear. 
But Mountney, stay: this may be but deceit, 
A matter feigned only to delude thee: 
And not unlike, perhaps by Valingford. 
He loves fair Em as well as I. 
As well as I? Ah, no; not half so well. 
Yet he may prove thy favoured friend. 
Put case, yet he may be thine enemy, 
And give her counsel to dissemble thus, 
ru try th'event; and, if it fall out so. 
Friendship, farewell ! Love makes me now a foe. [Exit Monnt]iej< 
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SCENE n. 
Enter Marques lubeck and mariaha. 

Mar, Tnist me, my Lord, I am sorry for your hurt. 

Lub. Gramercy, Madam; but it is not great, 
ly a thrust, prick'd with a rapier's point. 

Mar, How grew the quarrel, my Lord? 

lAib. Sweet Lady, for thy sake. There was last night 
D masques in one company, myself the foremost. The 
lers strangers were, amongst the which, when the music 
jan to sound the measures, each masker made choice of 
1 lady ; and one, more forward than the rest, steps towards 
)e. Which I perceiving thrust him aside, and took thee 
•self. But this was taken in so ill part that, at my coming 
; at the court-gate, with justling together, it was my chance 
be thrust into the arm. The doer thereof, because he was 
) original cause of the disorder at that inconvenient time, 
s presently committed, and is this morning sent for to 
swer the matter. And I think, here he comes. 

(Here enters William Conqueror, with a Jailer.) 
lat. Sir Robert of Windsor, how now? 

W, Conq, I' faith, my Lord, a prisoner. But what ails 

your arm? 

Lub, Hurt last night, by mischance. 

W. Conq, What? not in the masque, at the court-gate? 

Lub, Yes, trust me; there. 

W. Conq. Why, then, my Lord, I thank you for my 

night's lodging. 

Lub, And I you for my hurt, if it were so. — Keeper, 
ay! 1 discharge you of your prisoner. [Exit the Keeper. 
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W. Conci, Lord Marques, you oflfer'd me disgrace to 

shoulder me. 

Marq. Sir, I knew you not; and, therefore, you must 
pardon me, and the rather it might be alleged to me of mere 
simplicity, to see another dance with my mistress, disguised, 
and I myself in presence. But seeing it was our haps to 
damnify eachother unwillingly, let us be content with our 
harms, and lay the fault where it was, and so become friends. 

W. Conq, r faith, I am content with my night's lodging, 
if you be content with your hurt. 

Marq. Not content that I have it, but content to forget 
how I came by it. 

W. Conq, My Lord, here comes Lady Blanch ; let's away. 

Marq. With good will.— Lady, will you stay? 

{Enter Blanch. Exeunt Marques and W. Conqueror. 

Mar, Madam? 

Blanch. Mariana, as I am grieved with thy preeeoee^ 
so am I not offended for thy absence. And, were it wt » 
breach to modesty, thou shouldst know before I left thee. 

Mar. How near is this humour to madness ! If you hold 
on, as you begin, you are in a pretty way to scolding. 

Blanch. To scolding, huswife? 

Mar, Madam, here comes one. 

IHere enters one toith a Mfr. 

Blanch. There doth indeed. — Fellow, wouldst thou have 
anything with anybody here? 

Messenger. I have a letter to deliver to the Lady Mariana. 

Blanch. Give it me. 

Messenger. There must none but she have it. 
[Blanch snatcheth the letter from him. Et exit Messenger* 

Blam^ch. Go to, foolish fellow ! — And, therefore, to ea« 



, 
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the anger I sustain, Til be so bold to open it. What's 
here? „Sir Eobert greets you well". You, mistress! „His lote, 
his life". Oh, amorous man! How he entertains his new 
mistress, and bestows on Lubeck, his old friend, a horn night- 
cap, to keep in his wit! 

Mar. Madam, though you hq,ye discourteously read my 
letter, yet I pray you give it me. 

Blanch. Then take it, there, and there, and there! 

[She tears the letter. El exit Blanch. 

Mar. How far doth this differ from modesty ! Yet will 
I gather up the pieces which haply may show to me the 
intent thereof, though not the meaning. 

[She gathers up the pieces and joins them. 
„Your servant and lover, Sir Robert of Windsor, alias TOlliam 
liie Conqueror wisheth long life and happiness--" Is this 
William the Conqueror, shrouded under the name of Sir Robert 
of Windsor? Were he the monarch of the world, he should 
not dispossess Lubeck of his love. Therefore I will to the 
court, and there, if I can, close to be friends with Lady Blanch, 
and thereby keep Lubeck, my love, for myself, and further 
the Lady Blanch in her suit as much as I may. [Exit Mariana. 



SCENE m. 
Enter Em, sola. 



Em. Jealousy that sharps the lover's sight, 
And makes him conceive and conster his intent. 
Hath so bewitch'd my lovely Manvile's senses 
That he misdoubts his Em, that loves his soul. 
He doth suspect corrivals in his love; 
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Which how untrue it is, be judge, my God! 
But now no more! Here cometh Valingford: 
Shift him off now, as thou hast done the other. 

(Enter Valingford.) 

Vol. See how Fortune presents me with the hope I 
looked for! — Fair Em! 

Em. Who is that? 

Val. I am Valingford, thy love and friend. 

Em. I cry you mercy. Sir : I thought so, by your speech. 

Vol. What aileth thine eyes? 

Em. Oh, blind. Sir, blind; stricken blind by mishap, 
on a sudden. 

Val. But it is possible you should be taken on snch 
a sudden? Infortunate Valingford, to be thus cross'd in thy 
love!— Fair Em, I am not a little sorry to see this thj 
hard hap. Yet never the less, I am acquainted with a leini0d 
physician that will do anything for thee at my request To 
him will I resort and inquire his judgment, as concerning 
the recovery of so excellent a sense. 

Em. Ah Lord, Sir: and of all things I cannot abide 
physic: the very name thereof to me is odious. 

Val. No? Not the thing will do thee so much good? 
Sweet Em, hither I came to parley of love, hoping to have 
found thee in thy wonted prosperity. And have the gods so 
unmercifully thwarted my expectation, by dealing so sinisterly 
with thee, sweet Em! 

Em. Good Sir, no more! It fits not me 
To have respect to such vain fantasies. 
As idle love presents my oars withal. 
More reason, I should ghostly give myself 
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To sacred pray'rs, for this my former sin; 
For which this plague is justly fall'n upon me, 
Than to hearken to the vanities of love. 

Vol. Yet, sweet Em, acc^t this jewel at my hand, 
which I hestow on thee in token of my love. 

Em. A jewel, Sir? What pleasure can I have 
In jewels, treasure, or any wordly thing, 
That want my sight that should discern thereof! 
Ah, Sir! I must leave you: 
The pain of mine eyes is so extreme, 
I cannot long stay in a place. I take my leave. [Exit Em. 

Vol. *Zounds! what a cross is this to my conceitl 
But, Valingford, search the depth of this device. Why may 
not this be feigned subtilty, by Mountney's invention, to the 
intent, that I, seeing such occasion, should leave off my suit, 
and not any more persist to solicit her of love? 1*11 try the 
event. If I can by any means perceive the effect of this 
deceit to be procured by his means, friend Mountney, the 
one of us is like to repent our bargain. [Exit. 



A O T ni. 

SCENE I. 



Enter Mariana and Marques Lubece. 

Marq, Lady, 
Since that occasion, forward in our good, 
Presenteth place and opportunity, 
Let me entreat your wonted kind consent, 
And friendly furtherance in a suit I have. 
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Mar, My Lord, you know yon need not to entreat, 
Bnt may command Mariana to her power, 
Be't no impeachment to my honest 'fame. 

Marq, Pree are my thoughts from such base villainj 
As may in question, Lady, call your name: 
Yet is the matter of such consequence, 
Standing upon my honourable credit. 
To be effected with such zeal and secrecy, 
As, should I speak and fail my expectation. 
It would redouud greatly to my prejudice. 

Mar. My Lord, wherein hath Mariana j 

Given you occasion that you should mistrust, 
Or else be jealous of my secrecy? 

Marq. Mariana, do not misconceive of me; 
I not mistrust thee, nor thy secrecy; 
Nor let my love misconster my intent, 
Nor think thereof but well and honourable. 
Thus stands the case: 

Thou know'st from England hither came with me 
Robert of Windsor, a noble man at arms. 
Lusty* and valiant, in spring-time of his years; 
No marvel then, though he prove amorous. 

Mar. True, my Lord; he came to see fair Blanch. 

Marq. No, Mariana, that's not it. His love to Blanch 
Was then extinct, when first he saw thy face. 
'Tis thee he loves; yea, thou art only she 
That's mistress and commander of his thoughts. 

Mar. Well, well, my Lord. I like you for such drifts, 
Put silly ladies often to their shifts. 
Oft have I heard you say you lov'd me well. 
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a, sworn the same, and I believ'd you too. 
tt this be found an action of good faith, 
us to dissemble where you found true love? 

Marq, Mariana, I don't dissemble, on mine honour! 
r fails my faith to thee. But for my friend, 
r princely William, by whom thou shalt possess 
le title and estate of majesty, 
;ting thy love and virtues of thy mind, 
r him I speak*, for him do I intreat, 
id, with thy favour, fully do resign 

him the claim and interest of my love, 
reet Mariana, then deny me not: 
ive William, love my friend, and honour me 
ho else is clean dishonoured by thy means. 

Mar. Born to mishap, myself am only she, 
I whom the sun of fortune never shin'd; 
it planets, rul'd by retrograde aspect, 
retold mine ill in my nativity. 

Marq^. Sweet Lady, cease; let my entreaty serve 
pacify the passion of thy grief, 
hich, well I know, proceeds of ardent love. 

Mar. But Lubeck now regards not Mariana. 

Marci. Even as my life, so love I Mariana. 

Mar. Why do you post me to another then? 

Marq. He is my friend, and I do love the man. 

Mar. Then will Duke William rob me of my love? 

Marq. No, as his life Mariana he doth love. 

Mar. Speak for yourself, my Lord; let him alone. 

Marq. So do I, Madam; for he and I am one. 

Mar. Then loving you I do content you both. 

Marq. In loving him, you shall content us both, 
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Me, for I crave that favour at yonr hands; 
He, for he hopes that comfort at your hands. 

Mar. Leave off, my Lord: here comes the Lady Blanch. 

(Enter Blanch to them,) 

Marq, Hard hap, to break us off our talk, so soonl 
Sweet Mariana, do remember me! [Exit Marques Lubsck. 

Mar. Thy Mariana cannot choose but remember thee. 

Blanch. Mariana, well met! Tou are very forward in 

your loTe. 

Mar. Madam, be it in a secret spoken to yourself: if 
you will but follow the complot I have invented, yoa will 
not think me so forward as yourself shall prove fortunate. 

Blanch. As how? 

Mar. Madam, as thus. It is not unknown to you that 
Sir Robert of Windsor, a man that you do not little esteem, 
hath long importuned me of love. But rather than I will be 
false, or unjust to the Marques Lubeck, I will, as did ^ 
constant Lady Penelope, undertake to effect some great task. 

Blanch. What of all this? 

Mar. The next time that Sir Robert shall come in his 
wonted sort to solicit me with love, I will seem to agree and 
like of anything that the Knight shall demand, so far forth 
as it be no impeachment to my chastity ; and to conclude, 
appoint some place for to meet the man, for my conveyance 
from the Denmark court. Which determined upon, he will 
appoint some certain time for our departure; whereof you 
having intelligence, you may soon set down a plot, to wear 
the English crown. And then — 

Blanch. What then? 

Mar. If Sir Robert prove a king, and you his queen, 
how then? 
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Blanch. Were I assured of the one as I am persneded 
of the other, there were some possibility in it.-— But here 
comes the man. 

Mar. Madam, be gone; and you shall see, I will work 
to your desire and my content. 

[Exit Blanch. Enter W. Conquebob. 

W. Conq. Lady, this is well and happily met; Portune 
hitherto hath been my foe; and though I have often sought 
to speak with you, yet still I have been crossed with 
sinister haps. 

I cannot. Madam, tell a loving tale. 
Or court my mistress with fabulous discourses, 
That am a soldier sworn to follow arms; 
But this I bluntly let you understand: 
I honour you with such religious zeal, 
As may become an honourable mind. 
Nor may I make my love the siege of Troy, 
That am a stranger in this country. 
First, what I am, I know you are resolved, 
Por that my friend hath let you that to understand. 
The Marques Lubeck, to whom I am so bound. 
That, whilst I live, I count me only his. 

Mar. Surely, yon are beholding to the Marques, 
Por he hath been an earnest spokesman in your cause. 

W. Conq. And yields my Lady then, at his request, 
To grace Duke William with her gracious love? 

Mar. My Lord, I am a prisoner, and hard it were 
To get me from the court. 

W. Conq. An easy matter to get you from the court, 
If case that you will thereto give consent. 

Mar. Put case, I should; how would you use me thaxsJ 
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W, Conq^. Not otherwise, but well and honourably. 
I have at sea a ship that doth attend, 
Which shall forthwith conduct us into England ; 
Where when we are, I straight will marry thee. 
We may not stay deliberating long, 
Least that suspicion, envious of our weal. 
Set in a foot to hinder our pretence. 

Mar. But this, I think, were most convenient 
To mask my face, the better to 'scape unknown. 

W. Conq. A good device. Till then, farewell, feu' love! 

Mar. But this I must entreat your Grace: 
You would not seek by lust unlawfully 
To wrong my chaste determinations. 

W. Conq. I hold that man most shameless in his sin, 
That seeks to wrong an honest lady's name. 
Whom he thinks worthy of his marriage-bed. 

Mar. In hope your oath is true, 
I leave your Grace till the appointed time. [Exit Mabiaki. 

W. Conq. Oh happy William, blessed in thy love. 
Most fortunate in Mariana's love! 
Well, Lubeck, well, this courtesy of thine 
I will requite, if God permit me life. [Eodt W. Comqubbob. 



SCENE n. 

(Enkr Valingfobd and Mountnet, at two sundrt/ doors, 
looking angerli/ each on other, tvith rapiers drown. 

Mount. Valingford, so hardly I disgest an injury, thou 
hast proffer'd me, 
As were it not that I detest 
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To do what stands not with the honour of my name, 
Thy death should pay the ransom of thy fault. 

Vol. And, Mountney, had not my revenging wrath, 
Incens'd with more than ordinary love. 
Been such for to deprive thee of thy life, 
Thou hadst not liv*d to brave me as thou dost, 
Wretch as thou art. 
Wherein hath Valingford offended thee? 
That honourable bond which late we did 
Confirm, in presence of the gods. 
When with the Conqueror we arrived here. 
For my part hath been kept inviolably; 
Till now, too much abused by thy villainy, 
I am inforc'd to concel all those bands, 
By hating him which I so well did love. 

Mount Subtile thou art, and cunning in thy fraud, 
That, giving me occasion of offence, 
Thou pick'st a quarrel to excuse thy shame. 
Why, Valingford, was't not enough for thee 
To be a rival 'twixt me and my love; 
But counsel her to my no small disgrace, 
That, when I came to talk with her of love, 
She should seem deaf, as feigning not to hear? 

Vol, But hath she, Mountney, us'd thee as thou say'st? 

Mount Thou know'st too well, she hath: wherein 
Thou couldst not do me greater injury. 

Vol. Then I perceive we are deluded both, 
For when I offer'd many gifts of gold 
And jewels, to entreat for love. 
She hath refused them with a coy disdain. 
Alleging that she could not see the sun. 
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The same conjectured I to be thy drift, 
That, feigning so, she might be rid of me. 

Mount. The like did I by thee. Bnt are not these 
Natural impediments? 

Vol. In my coiyecture merely counterfeit 
Therefore let us join hands in friendship once again, 
Since that the yars grew only by conjecture. 

Motmt With all my heart. Yet let us try the truth thereof. 

Vol. With right good \^ill. We'll straight unto her father, 
And there to learn whether it be so, or no. lExetmL 



SCENE in. 



Enter William Conqueror; and Blanch, disguised, uM a 
mask over her face. 

W. Conq. Come on, my love, the comfort of my life. 
Disguised thus, we may remain unknown; 
And, get we once to seas, I force not then. 
We quickly shall attain the English shore. 

Blanch. But this I urge you with your former oath: 
You shall not seek to violate mine honour. 
Until our marriage rites be all performed. 

W. Conq. Mariana, here I swear to thee by heaven. 
And by the honour that I bear to arms, 
Never to seek or crave at hands of thee 
The spoil of honourable chastity; 
Until we do attain the English coast. 
Where thou shalt be my right-espoused queen. 

Blanch. In hope your oath proceedeth firom your heart, 
Let's leave the court and betake us to His power. 
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That governs all things to His mighty will, 
And will reward the just with endless joy 
And plague the bad with most extreme annoy. 

W. Conq, Lady, as little tarriance as we may; 
Least some misfortune happen by the way. 

[Exeunt Blanch and Willum. 



SCENE IV. 
Enter the Milleb; his man Tbotteb; a/nd MiimiiE. 

Mil, I tell you. Sir, it is no little grief to me, you 
should so hardly conceit of my daughter, whose honest 

report, though I say it, was never blotted with any title of 
defamation. 

Man, Father Miller, the repair of those gentlemen to 
your house hath given me great occasion to mislike. 

Mil, As for those gentlemen I never saw in them any 
evil entreaty. But should they have profPer'd it, her chaste 
mind hath proof enough to prevent it. 

Trot, Those gentlemen are as honest as ever I saw; 
for, i' faith, one of them gave me six pence to fetch a quart 
of sack.— See, Master, here they come. [Enter Mount, and Val. 

MU, Trotter, call Em. Now they are here together; 
ru have this matter thoroughly debated. [Exit Tbotteb. 

Mount, Father, well met. We are come to confer with you. 

Man, Nay, with his daughter rather. 

Vol, Thus it is, father; we are come to crave your 
friendship in a matter. 

MU, Gentlemen, as you are strangers to me, yet by 
the way of courtesy you shall demand any reasonable thing 
at my hands. 
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Man. What, is the matter so forward? They come to 
crave his good-will. 

Vol, It is given us to understand that your daughter 
is suddenly become both blind and deaf. 

Mil. Marry, God forbid! I have sent for her. Indeed, 
she hath kept her chamber this three days. It were no little 
grief to me, if it should be so. 

Man. This is God's judgement for her treachery! 
{Enter Trotter, leading Em.) 

Mil. Gentlemen, I fear your words are too true. See 
where Trotter comes leading of her.— What ails my Em? 
Not blind, I hope. 

Bm. {aside.) Mountney and Valingford both together! 
And Manvile to whom I have faithfully vowed my love! — 
Now, Em, suddenly help thyself. 

Mount. This is no dissembling, Valingford. 

Vol. If it be, it is cunningly contrived of all sides. 

Mn. Trotter, lend me thy hand; and, as thou lovest 
me, keep my counsel, and justify whatsoever I say; and I'll 
largely requite thee. 

Trot. Ah ! that is as much as to say you would tell a terrible, 
horrible, outrageous lie, and I shall sooth it. No, by'r Lady! 

Em. My present extremity wills me. If thou love me, Trotter- 

Trot That same word „love" makes me to do anything. 

Em. Trotter, where's my father? 

Trot. Why, what a blind dunce are you I Can you not 
see? He standeth right before you. 

[He thrusts Em upon her father. 

Em. Is this my father! Good father, give me leave to 
sit where I may not be disturbed; since Grod hath visited 
me both of my sight and hearing. 
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Mil, Tell me, sweet Em, how came this blindness? 
Thy eyes are lovely to look on, and yet have they lost the 
benefit of their sight. What a grief is this to thy poor father ! 

Ikn, Good father, let we not stand as an open gazing- 
stock to every one, but in a place alone, as fits a creature 
so miserable. 

MU. Trotter, lead her in, the utter overthrow of poor 
Goddard's joy and only solace. [Exeunt the Milleb, Trotter, Em. 

Man. Both blind and deaf? Then she is no wife for 
me; and glad 1 am so good occasion is happened. Now will 
I away to Chester and leave these gentlemen to their blind 
fortune. [Exit Manvile. 

Mount. Since fortune hath thus spitefully crossed our 
hope, let us leave this guest and hearken after our King, 
who is at this day landed at Liverpool. 

Val, Go, my Lord ; I'll follow you. — {Exit Mountney). — 
Well, now* Mountney is gone, I'll stay behind to solicit my 
love ; for I imagine that I shall find this but a feigned invention, 
thereby to have us leave off our suits.. [Exit Valingford. 



SCENE Y. 

Enter Marques Lubeck, and the King o/* Denmark, angerly; 
with some attendants. 

K. Ben. Well, Lubeck, well; it is not possible 
But you must be consenting in this act. 
Is this the man, so highly you extoll'd? 
And play a part so hateful with his friend? 
Since first he came with thee into the court. 
What entertainment and what countenance 
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He hath receiv'd 'none better knows than thou. 
In recompence whereof he quites me well. 
To steal away fair Mariana, my prisoner, 
Whose ransom, being lately 'gree'd upon, 
I am deluded of, by this escape. 
Besides, I know not how to answer it, 
When she shall be demanded home to Swethia. 

Marq. My gracious Lord, conjecture not, I pray, 
Worser of Lubeck than he doth deserve. 
Your Highness knows, Mariana was my love. 
Sole paragon and mistress of my thoughts. 
Is't likely I should know of her departure. 
Wherein there's no man injured more than I? 

K. Ben, That carries reason. Marques' I confess. — 
Call forth my daughter; yet I am persuaded 
That she, poor soul, suspected not her going; 
For, as I hear, she likewise lov'd the man. 
Which he, to blame, did not at all regard. 

Enter ^osiLio and Mabiaka, 

Bos, My Lord, here is the Princess Mariana. 
It is your daughter, is convey'd away. 

K. Ben, What! My daughter gone? 
Now, Marques, your villainy breaks forth. 
This match is of your making, gentle Sir, 
And you shall dearly know the price thereof. 

Marq, Knew I thereof, or that there was intent 
In Robert thus to steal your Highness' daughter. 
Let heaven, in justice, presently confound me. 

K. Ben, Not all the protestations, thou canst use. 
Shall save thy life. Away with him to prison! — 
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And, minion, otherwise it cannot be 

But you're an agent in this treachery: 

I will revenge it throughly on you both. -— 

Away with her to prison! — 

Here's stuff indeed! My daughter stolen away! — 

It booteth not thus to disturb myself; 

But presently to send to English William, 

To send me2that proud Knight of Windsor hither, 

Here in my court to suffer for his shame; 

Or, at my pleasure, to be punish'd there. 

Withal that Blanch be sent me home again; 

Or I shall fetch her, unto Windsor's cost, 

Yea, and William's too, if he deny her me. [ExemU M. 



SCENE VI. 
Enter William Conqueror, taken mifh Soldiers, 

W. Conq. Could any cross, could any plague be worse? 
Could heaven or hell, did both conspire in one 
To afflict my soul, invent a greater scourge, 
Thean presently I am tormented with? 
Ah, Mariana, cause of my lament, 
Joy of my heart, and comfoi-t of my life, 
For thee I breathe my sorrows in the air. 
And tire myself; for silently I sigh. 
My sorrows afflict my soul with equal passion. 

Soldier. Go to, Sirrah, put up ; it is to small purpose. 

W. Conq. Hence, villains, hence! How dare you lay 

[your hands 
Upon your Sovereign! 
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Soldier, Well, Sir; will deal for that. 
But here comes one will remedy all this. 
Enter Demarch. 

Soldier, My Lord, watching this night in the camp 
We took this man, and knpw not what he is, 
And in his company was a gallant dame; 
A woman fair in outward show she seem'd; 
But that her face was mask'd, we could not see 
The grace and favour of her countenance. 

Bern, Tell me, good fellow, of whence and what thou art? 

Soldier. Why do you not answer my Lord? 
He takes scorn to answer! 

Bern. And tak'st thou scorn to answer my demand? 
Thy proud behaviour very well deserves. 
This misdemeanour at the worst be construed. 
Wliy, dost thou neither know, nor hast thou heard 
That, in the absence of the Saxon Duke, 
Demarch is his especial substitute 
To punish those that shall offend the laws? 

W, Conq. In knowing this I know thou art a traitor, 
A rebel, and mutinous conspirator. 
Why, Demarch; know'st thou who I am? 

JDem. Pardon, my dread Lord, the error of my sense, 
And misdemeanour to your princely excellency. 

W. Conq. Why, Demarch; what is the cause, my sub- 
jects are in arms? 

Deni. Free are my thoughts, my dread and gracious Lord, 
From treason to your state and common weal. 
Only rerengejQent of a private grudge, 
By Lord Dirot lately proffer'd me. 
That stands not with the honour of my name 
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Is cause 1 have assembled for my guard 

Some men in arms, that may withstand his force, 

Whose settled malice aimeth at my life. 

W. Conq. Where's Lord Dirot? 

Bern. In arms, my gracious Lord, 
Not past two miles from hence, 
As credibly I am ascertained. 

W, Conq, Well, come; let's go. 
I fear I shall find traitors of you both. ■ [Exeunt all. 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 



Unter the Citizen of Chester^ and his daughter Elinor, and 

Man VILE. 

at. Indeed, Sir, it would be very well, if you could 
entreat your father to come hither: but if you think it to be 
too far, I care not much to take horse and ride to Manchester. 
I am sure, my daughter is content with either. How say'st 
thou, Elinor, art thou not? 

Elin, As you shall think best, I must be contented. 

Man. Well, Elinor, farewell! Only thus much: I pray 
make all things in a readiness, either to serve here or to 
carry thither with us. 

at As for that. Sir, take you no care. And so I betake 
you to your journey. llUxit Manvile. Enter Valingford* 

But soft! What gentleman is this? 

VaL God speed. Sir. Might a man crave a word, or 

[two, with you? 
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CU. God forbid else, Sir. I pray you, speak your pleasure. 

Yal. The gentleman that parted from you, was he not 
of Manchester, his father living there of good account? 

Cit. Yes, marry, is he. Sir. Why do you ask? Belike 
you have had some acquaintance with him? 

Vol, 1 have been acquainted in times past ; but, through 
his double dealing, I am grown weary of his company. For, 
be it spoken to you: he hath been acquainted with a poor 
miller's daughter, and divers times hath promised her marriage. 
But, what with his delays and flouts, he hath brought her 
into such a taking, that I fear me, it will cost her her life. 

Cit, To be plain with you, Sir, his father and I have 
been of old acquaintance; and a motion was made between 
my daughter and his son, which is now throughly agreed 
upon, save only the place appointed for the marriage, whether 
it shall be kept here or at Manchester. And for no other 
occasion he is now ridden. 

Elin, What hath he done to you, that you should 
speak so ill of the man? 

Vol. Oh, gentle woman, I cry you mercy. He is your 
husband that shall be. 

Elin. If I knew this to be true, he should not be my 
husband, were he never so ^ood. And therefore, good father, 
I would desire you to take the pains to bear this gentleman 
company to Manchester, to know whether this be true, or no. 

Cit Now trust me, gentleman, he deals with me very 
hardly, knowing how well £ meant to him. But I care not 
much to ride to Manchester, to know whether his father's 
will be, he should deal with me so badly. Will it pleaise you, 
Sir, to go in? We will presently take horse, and away. 
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VcU, If it please you to go in, Til follow you presently. 

(Exeunt Citizen and Elinob.) 

Now shall I be revenged on Manvile and by this means get 

Em to my wife. And therefore I will straight to her fether, 

and inform them both of all that is happened. lExit Valingfokd. 



SCENE U. 

Enter William Conquebob; the Ambassador of Denmark; 
Demabch, a/nd other Attendants. 

W. Conq. What news with the Denmark Ambassador? 

Ambas, Marry, thus : the King of Denmark and my Sov'reign 
Doth send to know of thee, what is the cause, 
That injuriously, against the law of arms 
Thou hast stol'n away his onely daughter Blanch, 
The only stay and comfort of his life? 
Therefore by me 

He willeth thee, to send his daughter Blanch, 
Or else, forthwith, hell levy such an host 
As soon shall fetch her, in despite of thee. 

W. Conq. Ambassador, this answer I return thy king : 
He willeth me to send his daughter Blanch, 
Saying I convey'd her from the Danish court. 
That never yet did once as think thereof! 
As for his menacing and daunting threats* 
I nill regard him, nor his Danish power; 
For if he comes to fetch her forth my realm, 
I will provide him such a banquet here 
That he shall have small cause to give me thanks. 

Ambas. Is this your answer then? 
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W, Conq. It is; and so be gone! 

Ambas. I go, but to your cost. [Exit Ambassador. 

W. Conq. Demarch! 
Our subjects, erst levied in civil broils, 
Muster forthwith", for to defend the realm. 
In hope whereof that we shall find you true, 
We freely pardon this thy late offence. 

Dem, Most humble thanks I render to your grace. 

[Exeunt aU, 



SCENE III. 
Enter the Miller and Valingford. 

Mil. Alas, gentleman! Why should you trouble yourself 
so much, considering the imperfections of my daughter, which 
is able to withdraw the love of any man from her ; as already 
it hath done in her first choice. Master Manvile hath for- 
saken her, and at Chester shall be married to a man's daughter 
of no little wealth. But, if my daughter knew so much, it 
would go very near her heart, I fear me. 

Val. Father Miller, such is the entire affection to your 
daughter, as no misfortune whatsoever can alter. My fellow 
Mountney, thou seest, gave quickly over; but I, by reason of 
my good meaning, am not so soon to be changed, although 
I am borne off with scorns and denials. 
Enter Em to them. 

Mil. Trust me, Sir, I know not what to -say; my 
daughter is not to be compelled by me. — But here she comes 
herself; speak to her and spare not ; for I never was troubled 
with love matters so much before. 
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Em, (aside,) Good Lord! Shall I never be rid of this 
importunate man? Now must I dissemble blindness again. Once 
more, for thy sake, Manvile, thus I am inforced, because I shall 
complete my full-resolved mind to thee. — Father, where are you? 

Mil, Here, sweet Em. Answer this gentleman that 
would so fain enjoy thy love. 

Um, Where are you. Sir? Will you never leave this 
idle and vain pursuit of love? Is not England stored enough 
to content you, but you must trouble the poor contemptible 
maid of Manchester? 

VaL None can content me but the fair maid of Manchester. 

Eni, I perceive Love is vainly described, that, being 
blind himself, would have you likewise troubled with a blind 
wife, having the benefit of your eyes. But neither follow him 
so much in folly, but love one in whom you may better delight. 

Val, Father Miller, thy daughter shall have honour 
by granting me her love. I am a gentleman of King William's 
court, and no mean man in King William's favour. 

E^n, If you be a Lord, Sir, as you say, you offer both 
yourself and me great wrong : yours, as apparent in limiting 
your love so unorderly, for which you rashly endure reproachment; 
mine as open and evident, which, being shut from the vanities, 
of the world, you would have me as an open gazing-stock 
to all the world. For lust, not love, leads you into this error. 
But from the one I will keep me as well as I can, and 
yield the other to none but to my father, as I am bound by duty. 

Val, Why, fair Em, Manvile hath forsaken thee and 
must at Chester be married ; which, if I speak otherwise than 
true, let thy father speak what credibly I have heard. 

Eni, But can it be, Manvile will deal so unkindly, to 
reward my justice with such monstrous ungentleness ! — Have 
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I dissembled for thy sake, and dost thou now thus requite it? 
Indeed, these many days I have not seen him; which hath 
made me marvel at his long absence. But, father, are you 
assured if the words he spake were true, concerning Manvile? 

Mil. Indeed, daughter, now it is such, I must needs 
confirm it. Master Manvile hath forsaken thee and at Chester 
must be married to a man's daughter of no little wealth. 
His own father procures it, and therefore I dare credit it. 
And do thou believe it, for trust me, daughter, it is so. 

JSm. Then, good father, pardon the injury that I have 
done to you, only causing your grief, by over-fond affecting 
a man so trothless. And you likewise. Sir, I pray you held 
me excused, as I hope this cause will allow sufficiently for 
me. My love to Jianvile, thinking he would requite it, hath 
made me double with my father, and yon, and many more 
besides, which I will no longer hide from you. That enticmgr 
speeches should not beguile me, I have made myself deaf to 
to any but to him. And lest any man's person should please 
me more than his, I have dissembled the want of my sight. 
Both which shadows of my irrevo«able affections I have not 
spared to confirm before him, my father, and all other amorous 
solicitors. Wherewith not made acquainted, I perceive my true 
intent hath wrought mine own sorrow, and, seeking by love 
to be regarded, am cut off with contempt, and despised. 

Mil. Tell me, sweet Em, hast thou feigned all this 
while for his love, that hath so discourteously forsaken thee? 

JSm. Credit me, father, I have told you the truth, 
wherewith I desire you and Lord Valingford not to be displeased. 
For aught else I shall say, let my present grief hold me 
excused. But may I live to see that ungrateful man justly 
rewarded for his treachery, poor Em would think herself not 
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a little happy. Favour my departing at this instant, for my 
troubled thought desires to meditate alone in silence. [Eant Em. 

Vol. Will not Em show one cheerful look on Valingford? 

Mil Alas, Sir! blame her not. You see, she hath good 
cause, being so handled by this gentleman. And so Til leave 
you and go comfort my poor wench, as well as I may. 

[Exit the MiLLBR. 

Vol. Farewell, good father. [Exit Valingford. 



A C T V. 

SCENE I. 



Enter King of Denmark, with Rosilio, and other Attendants. 

K, Ben, Rosilio, is this the place whereas 
The Duke William should meet me? 

Ros. It is, an't like your Grace. 

K, Den, Gro, captain, away ; regard the charge I gave. 
See all our men be marshal'd for the fight; 
Dispose the wards as lately was devis'd 
And let the prisoners under several guards 
Be kept apart, until you hear from us. 
Let this suffice. You know my resolution: 
If William, Duke of Saxon, be the man. 
That by his answer sent us, he would send 
Not words, but wounds; not parleys, but alarms 
Must be deciders of this controversy. 
Rosilio, stay with me; the rest be gone. 
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SCENE II. 

Enter William Conqueror, with Demarch, and otJ^r 
Attendant^. 

W. Conq. All but Demarch go shroud yon out of sigl 
For I will parley with the Prince myself. 

JDern. Should Sveno by this parley call you forth, 
Upon intent injuriously to deal, 
This offers too much opportunity. 

W. Conq, No, no, Demarch; 
That were a breach against the law of arms. 
Therefore be gone, and leave us here alone. [Exciint Attcndan 
I see that Sveno is master of his word. 

Enter King of Denmark and Rosilio. 

Sveno, William of Saxony greeteth thee. 
Either well or ill, according to thy intent. 
If well thou wish to him and Saxony, 
He bids thee friendly welcome, as he can. 
If ill thou wish to him and Saxony, 
He must withstand thy malice, as he may. 

K, Ben. William, for other name and title give I n< 
To him, who, were he worthy of those honours 
That fortune and his predecessors left, 
I ought by right and human courtesy 
To grace his stj'le with Duke of Saxony. 
But, for I find a base degenerate mind, 
I frame my speech according to the man. 
And not the state that he unworthy holds. 
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W, Conq. Herein, Sveno, dost thou abuse thy state, 
To break the peace which by our ancestors. 
Hath heretofore been honourably kept. 

K. Ben. And should that peace for ever have been kept. 
Had not thyself been author of the breach. 
Nor stands it with the honour of thy state, 
Or nature of a father to his child, 
That I should so be robbed of my daughter, 
And not, unto the utmost of my power, 
Kevenge so intolerable an injury. 

TF. Conq. Is this the colour of your quarrel, Sveno? 
I well perceive, the wisest man may err. 
And think you I convey'd away your daughter Blanch? 

K. Ben, Art thou so impudent to deny thou didst. 
When that the proof thereof is manifest? 

W, Conq, What proof is there? 

K, Ben. Thine own confession is sufficient proof. 

W. Conq. Did I confess I stole your daughter Blanch ? 

K. Ben. Thou didst confess thou hadst a lady hence* 

W. Conq. I have and do. 

K. Ben. Why, that was Blanch, my daughter. 

W. Conq. Nay, that was Mariana, 
Whom wrongfully thou detainedst prisoner. 

K. Ben. Shameless persisting in thy ill, 
Thou dost maintain a manifest untruth. 
As she shall justify unto thy teeth.— 
Rosilio, fetch her and the Marques hither. [Exit Rosilio- 

W. Conq. It cannot be I should be so deceived. 

Bern. I heard this night among the soldiers^ 
That in their watch they took a pensive lady. 
Who, at the appointment of the Lord Dirot, 
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Is yet in keeping. What she is, I know not; 
Only thus much I overheard by chance. 

W. Conq. And what of this ? 

JDenL It may be Blanch, the King of Denmark's daughter. 

W. Conq. It may be so; but, on my life, it is not 
Yet, Demarch, go and fetch her straight. 

{Exit Demarch. Enter Kosiuo with the Marques and Maruna.) 

Bos. Pleasoth your Highness, here is the Marques and 

Mariana. 

K. Den. See here, Duke William' your competitors, 
That were consenting to my daughter's scape; 
Let them resolve you of the truth herein. 
And hero I vow and solemnly protest. 
That in thy presence they shall lose their heads. 
Unless I hear whereas my daughter is. 

W. Conq. Oh Marques Lubeck, how it grieveth rae 
That for my sake thou shouldst endure these bonds! 
Be judge my soul that feels the martyrdom! 

Marq. Duke William, you know it is for your cause, 
It pleaseth thus the King to misconceive of me. 
And for his pleasure dotli me injury. 

{Enter Demarch, ivith the Lady Blanch.) 

Bein. May it please your Highness: 
Here is the Lady you sent me for. 

W. Conq. Away, Demarch ! What tell'st thou me of ladies! 
I so detest the dealing of their sex 
As that I count a lover's state to bo 
The base and vildest slavery in the world. 

Bern. What humours are these? Here's a strange alteration! 
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K, Den. See, Duke William, is this Blanch, or no? 
You know her, if you see her, I am sure. 

W. Conq, Sveno, I was deceived, yea, utterly deceived, 
Yet, this is she, the same is Lady Blanch, 
And, for mine error, here I am content 
To do whatsoever Sveno shall set down. — 
Ah, cruel Mariana, thus to use 
The man which lov*d and honoured thee with his heart! 

Ma7\ When first I came into your Highness' court, 
And William often importing me of love, 
I did devise' to ease the grief your .daughter did sustain. 
She should meet Sir William masked as I it were. 
This put in proof, did take so good effect, 
As yet, it seems, his Grace is not resolved. 
But it was I which he convey'd away. 

W. Co7iq, May this be true? It cannot be but true. 
Was't Lady Blanch which I convey'd away? 
Unconstant Mariana, thus to deal 
With him which meant to thee nought but faith! 

Blanch. Pardon, dear father, my follies that are pas, 
Wherein I have neglected thus my duty 
Which I, in reverence, ought to show your Grace; 
Forled by love, I thus have gone astray, 
And now repent the errors I was in. 

K. Ben. Stand up, dear daughter, though thy fault deserves 
For to be punish'd in the extremest sort. 
Yet love that covers multitude of sins 
Makes loving parents wink at children's faults. 
Sufficeth, Blanch, thy father loves thee so. 
Thy follies past he knows, but will not know.— 
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And here, Duke William, take my daughter to thy wife, 
For well I am assur'd she loves thee well. 

W, Conq, A proper conjunction! 
As who should say: lately come out of the fire, 
I would go thrust myself into the flame. 
Let Mistress Nice go saint it where she list, 
And cryly quaint it with dissembling face; 
I hold in scorn the fooleries that they use. 
I, being free, will ne'er subject myself 
To any such as she is underneath the sun. 

K. Ben, Refusest thou to take my daughter to thy wife? 
I tell thee, Duke, this rash denial may bring 
More mischief on thee than thou canst avoid. 

W, Conq, Conceit hath wrought such general dislike 
Through the false dealing of Mariana, 
That utterly I do abhor their sex. 
They're all disloyal, unconstant, all unjust. 
Who tries as I have try'd, and finds as I have found, 
Will say, there's no such creatures on the ground. 

Blanch. Unconstant Knight! Though same deserve no trust, 
There's others faithful, loving, loyal and just. 

{Enter to them Valingford, with Em and tlis Miller; and 
MouNTNEY, and Manvile, and Elinoe.) 

W. Conq. How now, Lord Valingford, what makes these 

[women here? 

Vah Here is two women, may it please your Grace, 
That are contracted to one man, and are 
In strife, whether shall have him to their husband. 

W. Conq. Stand forth, women, and say, 
To whether of you did he first give his faith? 
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Em, To me, forsooth. 

Elin, To me, my gracious Lord. 

W. Conq» Speak, Manvile, to whether didst thou give 

[thy faith? 

Man, To say the truth, this maid had first my love. 

Elin, Yea, Manvile; hut there was no witness by. 

Em. Thy conscience, Manvile, is a hundred witnesses. 

Elin, She has stolen a conscience to serve her own turn. 
But you are deceived; i' faith he will none of you. 

Man, Indeed, dread Lord, so dear I held her love, 
As in the same I put my whole delight; 
But some impediments which at that instant 
Happened, made me forsake her quite; 
For which I had her father's frank consent. 

W, Conq, What were the impediments? 

Man. Why, she could neither hear, nor see. 

W. Conq, Now she doth hoth. Maiden, how were you cur'd. 

Em. Pardon, my Lord; I'll tell your Grace the truth. 
Be't not imputed to me as discredit; 
I lov'd this Manvile so much that still mythought, 
When he was absent, did present to me 
The frame and feature of that countenance 
Which I did shrine an idol in my heart; 
And never could I see a man, methought, 
That equaled Manvile in my partial eye. 
Nor was there any love between us lost. 
But that I held the same in high regard. 
Until repair of some unto our house. 
Of whom my Manvile grew thus jealous, 
As if he took exception, I vouchsafed 
To hear them speak, or saw them when they c^jkna* 
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On which I straight took order with myself, 

To void the scruple of his conscience, 

By counterfeiting that I neither saw nor heard, 

Any ways to rid my hands of them. 

All this I did to keep my Manvile's love, 

Which he unkindly seeks for to reward. 

Man, And did my Em, to keep her faith with me. 
Dissemble that she neither heard nor saw? 
Pardon me, sweet Em, for I am only thine. 

Em, Lay off thy hands, disloyal as thou art! 
Nor shalt thou have possession of my love. 
That canst so finely shift thy matters off. 
Put case, I had been blind and could not see. 
As oftentimes such visitation falls 
That pleaseth God which all things doth dispose: 
Shouldst thou forsake me, in regard of that? 
I tell thee, Manvile, hadst thou been blind. 
Or deaf or dumb. 

Or else what impediments might befall to man, 
Em would have lov*d and kept and honoured thee. 
Yea, begg'd, if wealth had failed for thy relief. 

Man, Forgive me, sweet Em I 

Dm, I do forgive with all my heart, 
And will forget thee too, if case I can; 
But never speak to me, now seem to know me. 

Man, Then farewell, frost ! Well fare a wench that will! 
Now, Elinor, I am thine own, my girl. 

Elinor, Mine, Manvile? Thou never shalt be mine. 
I so detest thy villainy. 
That, whilst I live, I will abhor thy company. 
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Man. Is't come to this ? Of late, I had choice of twain 
On either side to have me to her husband, 
And now am utterly rejected of them both. 

Vol, My Lord, this gentleman, when time was. 
Stood something in our light; 
And now I think it not amiss 
To laugh at him that sometime scorn'd at us. 

Mount Content, my Lord. Invent the form. 

Val Then thus. 

W. Conq, I see that women are not general evils. 
Blanch is fair. Methinks I see in her 
A modest countenance, a heavenly blush.— 
Sveno, receive a reconciled foe. 
Not as thy friend, but as thy son-in-law, 
If so that thou be thus content. 

K. Den. I joy to see your Grace so tractable. 
Here, take my daughter Blanch, 
And, after my decease, the Denmark crown. 

W. Conq. Now, Sir, how stands the case with you? 

Man. I partly am persuaded, as your Grace is. 
My Lord, he is best at ease that meddleth least. 

Val. Sir, may a man 
Be so bold as to crave a word with you? 

Man. Yea, two or three; what are they? 

Val. I say this maid will have thee to her husband 

Mount. And I say, this: and thereof will I lay 
An hundred pound. 

Val. And I say, this; whereon Til lay as much. 

Man. And I say, neither. What say you to that? 

Mount. If that be true, then we are both deceived. 

Man. Why, it is true, and you aiQ XiQ^iJc^ ^wfcxs^^. 
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Marq. In my eyes, 
This is the proper'st wench. Might I advise thee, 
Take her unto thy wife. 

K. Dm, It seems to me, she hath refused him. 

Marq. Why, there's the spite. 

K, Den. If one refuse him, yet he may have the other. 

Marq, He'll ask but her good-will, and all her friends'. 

K. Den. Might I advise thee, let them both alone. 

Man, Yea, that's the course, and thereon willl stand; 
Such idle love henceforth I will detest. 

Vol, The fox will eat no grapes, and why? 

Mount I know full well: because they hang too high. 

W. Conq, And may it be a miller's daughter by her birth? 
I cannot think but she is better born. 

Vol, Sir Thomas Goddard hight this reverend man, 
Fam'd for his virtues and his good success, 
Whose fame hath been renowned through the world. 

W, Conq. Sir Thomas Goddard, welcome to thy Prince! 
And, fair Em, frolic with thy good father. 
As glad I am to find Sir Thomas Goddard, 
As good Sir Edmund Treford on the plains: 
He like a shepherd, thou our country miller. 

Mil, And longer let not Goddard live a day, 
Than he in honour loves his Sovereign. 

W, Conq, But say, Sir Thomas, shall I give thy daughter? 

MU, Goddard, and all that he hath 
Doth rest at the pleasure of your Majesty. 

W, Conq, And what says lovely Em to Valingford? 
It seem*s he lov'd you well, that for your sake 
Darst leave his King. 

Em. Em rests at the pleasure of your Highness; 
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And would I were a wife for his desert. 

W, Cong, Than here, Lord Valingford, receive fair Em ; 
Here take her, make her thy espoused wife. 
Then go we in that preparation may be made 
To see these nuptials solemnly performed. 

{Exexmt all, Sound drums and trumpets,) 
FINIS. 
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